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“Ts it not cruel to wound our kind cousin’s 
feelings with your coquetry, sister mine? You 
know how fondly he loves you; how many 
proofs he has given of his devotion to you ; 
how sensitive he is to slight or neglect ; and yet 
you indulge in that folly that distresses him 
most,” and the speaker wound her fair arms 
round her sister’s waist, and looked up lovingly 
into her eyes, as if to plead for pardon for her 
unasked advice. 

“ You may spare your lectures, Alice—I shall 
act as I think propér; and Sidney has no right 
to control me—no more right than you have to 
censure me ;” and with an impatient movement, 
the angry beauty strove to free herself from the 
clinging arms. 

“ Florence, forgive me ; I meant not to cen- 
sure you; and if I said more than was proper, 
you must excuse my hasty words. You know 
how good our cousin is; how well he has sup- 
plied a brother’s place to us; and now, when 
you have won his heart, and all his hopes and 
wishes are centered on your love, I cannot see 
you fling aside that heart, and crush those hopes, 
without one word to warn you of the danger of 
such flirtation when exercised on one like him. 
You do not love.this stranger who has so com- 
pletely engrossed your attention for the past 
three days ; and yet your unkindness to Sidney 
has clouded his brow, and filled my heart with 
sorrow.” 

the geatie girl again mised her eyes to 
her sister’s face, as if to find there some hope of 

1 


a favorable ‘answer to her entreaties, while the 
tears rolled slowly down her flushed cheeks. 

“ Whas folly, Alice !. I do not love.our hand- 
some cousin ; and surely, you will not blame me 
if he has been so unwise as to bestow his heart 
on my unworthy self. Nor do I think him more 
worthy of pity than a score of others, on not 
one of whom did you think proper to waste 
those precious tears. Sidney would no doubs 
feel deeply grateful did he but know how sincere 
a friend he had in his fair cousin Alice, and 
might find consolation in his disappointment. 
May I inform him of the interest you feel in the 
success of his suit ?”’ 

There was no answer to the sarcastic question ; 
and Alice, slowly rising from her sister’s side, 
left. the room, For a few moments Florence 
gazed after her in a half-repentant manner, as if 
she would fain call back, the gentle sister; 
but in a little time the cloud, passed from her 
brow, and with a sigh of relief, she took from 
her bosom a letter. After closely examining the 
seal and direction, she opened the envelope, and 
with burning cheeks, arfd umeoncealed joy flash- 
ing from her beautifal eyes, read the warm love- 
words traced on its pages. . After twice reading 
down the magic words, she pressed the precious 
manuscript to her lips, and kissing it again and 
again, carefully replaced it in her-bosom, and 
clasping her hands over it as if to make sure of 
its safety, leaned back on the rich velvet cush- 
ions. of her lounge, and clesed her eyes, as if to 


ponder over the new joy. 
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Very beautiful she looked as she reclined 
there ; her lips half parted with a triumphant 
smile, and her cheeks flushed with pleasure ; 
her hands, nervously clasped together, betrayed 
her excited state of mind, and a little foot in its 
velvet slipper beat impatient time on the soft 
ottoman. For ten minutes she sat, the image of 
gratified pride and joy, and then other thoughts 
swept through her mind ; and the flush left her 
face, the clasped hands sunk slowly to her lap, 
her bosom heaved with heavy sighs, and her 
heart beat painfully, as if it would burst through 
the confining folds of her crimson robe. Fast 


the hot tears fell on her hands, and glittered on 
the precious gems that adorned her slender fin- 
gers; but like a summer shower, the cloud soon 
passed off, and pressing her hands to her face 
she crushed the remaining tears beneath the long 
lashes, and rising, stood before the mirror en- 
deavoring to remove all traces of her recent 
emotion. 

While she is thas employed we will give the 
reader a more satisfactory introduction to the 
persons already brought before them, as also to 
some yet unknown. Florence and Alice were 
the daughters of Sir Richard Harwood, a rich 
English baronet. They had lost their mother in 
early childhood, and their father, eschewing the 
matrimonial snares laid for him by numberless 
husband-bunting young ladies, and feeling keen- 
ly the loss of a beloved wife, had devoted several 
years to retirement, and in the society of his lit- 
tle girls, and in the improvement anf care of his 
numerous tenantry, had found comfort and con- 
solation. As years passed on, and his daugh- 
ters grew up, Sir Richard felt it to be his duty 
once more to mingle in those scenes where his 


lost wife bad once been so bright star, and no 
longer deprive his beautiful daughters of the ad- 
vantages afforded them by their wealth and sta- 
tion. He invited his sister-in law, the widow of 
his brother, and the mother of bis heir, to be- 
come the mistress of his town mansion, and be 


the escort of his motherless girls into those 
scenes of London society that her superior wis- 


well educated and of exceedingly prepossessing 
manners. For many years she also had lived 
in the country, disgusted with society and all 
the world ; but when, at her brother's entreaty, 
she once more resumed her place, there were 
many who: warmly welcomed her return ; and 
she soon found herself the centre of an intellec- 
tusl and refined circle, far removed from the 
common insipidity of London society. 


To Sir Richard, the renewal of old friend- 
ships, and the constant meetings with old time 
acquaintances, was exceedingly pleasant after 


so many years of separation ; and as the young 
ladies were evidently pleased with the new life 
opened to them, it appeared at first sight as if 
the change had been an unusually happy one. 


But there was one who did not rejoice in the 
prospect before him ; one whose heart did not 
throb with joyous anticipations, and whose fears 
outbalanced all other sensations, and that one 
was Sidney Harwood, the nephew and heir of 
Sir Richard, the playfellow and friend of his 
daughters—the lover of Florence. 

In the retirement and quietude of their life at 
Harwood Park, the girls had always welcomed 
their handsome and entertaining cousin with the 
warmest expressions of joy. And he, as he 
watched the growing loveliness of Florence, and 
listened to her gentle voice, murmuring sweet 
sisterly welcomes as he embraced and kissed 
her—as he had always done since they were 
children—felt his heart throb with delight at the 
thought that this beautiful flower, which was all 
his own, hed known no other love. But there 
was a rival in Florence’s heart, all undreamed of 
by her unsuspecting cousin, scarcely known at 
this time to herself; a powerful rival, before 
whose mighty strength poor Sidney’s love should 
be swept away as a leaf before the wind; and 


this love was her love of admiration. Openly 
admired by her father and sister, flattered by her 
attendants, and almost adored by Sidney him- 
self, it would have been impossible for Fi 

not to have known herself beautiful ; and it was 
impossible to conceal her joy at their proposed 
introduction to society—joy that sent a terror to 
her lover’s heart. 

He knew the trying ordeal through which a 
young beauty passes, made more dangerous if 
she herself courts the admiration so lavishly 
bestowed on a new favorite, and the delight she 
had so earnestly expressed gave him but little 


reason to feel gratified with the prospect before 


him. Once he thought of immediately making 
known to her father his wishes and intentions, 
and also his dissatisfaction at the proposed ar- 
rangement ; but on asking his mother’s advice— 
in whom, by the way, he placed implicit confi- 
dence—she strongly persuaded him from so hasty 
a step. 

“If Florence is worthy of your love, my son, 
she will not change ; and you should rather re- 
joice that you will have this opportunity of judg- 
ing of her character, her constancy, and her at- 
tachment for yourself. Residing in the same 
house, you will have every facility for your pur- 
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pace of learning a disposition which, with all dee | Po her aunt, Alice was also very dear, and it 
deference for your superior judgment, I think had long been a source of grief to that good 
far from perfect.” $ | lady that her only son should be so blind to the 
| 


mother’s advice, and resolved, let what would was far from blind in this respect, and had long 


come, never to lose his faith in the perfection of loved and respected Alice, although his heart 


his idol. _ was completely under the control of another. 

A very short residence in town showed the That Alice had a more than sisterly regard for 
wisdom of Mrs. Harwood’s prophecies, and fill- | her cousin, Mrs. Harwood had long suspected, 
ed her son’s mind with despair. Florence yield- and her anxiety for Sidney’s happiness had 
ed herself entirely up to the fascinating influence opened Florence’s eyes to something of the 


of adulation and flattery, and became # danger- | same idea, Hence her rather insulting speech 


ous coquette, winning hearts for the mere plea- | on the morning when Alice made her last effort 
sure of flinging them away again; and yet so | to induce her to change her condact in regard to 


perfectly free was she from scorn or ill-temper 
in the treatment of her victims, so enchanting 
had she become in her new and exciting mode 
of life, that not a whisper was even breathed 
sgainst her, even by those who felt her cruelty 
most. Many sighed in secret over her coldness 
of heart, but all were ready to bow before her, 
to attend her steps, to wait her pleasure, to fulfil 
her slightest wishes. To the gentle Alice, this 
triumph gave mingled pain and pleasure. That 
her sister should be loved and admired, caressed 


their cousin. The stranger mentioned by the 
younger sister, was a gentleman with whom Sir 
Richard had been slightly acquainted some ten 
years previously. They had met quite unex- 
pectedly in London, the acquaintance was re- 
newed, and Colonel Burjon invited to his friend’s 
house. Sir Richard would have ridiculed the 
idea of danger to his young daughters in the 
society of a man almost as old as himself, bat it 


was soon evident that the beautiful Florence 
took unusual interest in the conversation of the 


and sought after, was all right and quite 1 
she thought, but that Sidney should be slighted 
and rendered unhappy, his love disregarded and 
himself neglected, was more than her kind heart 


could bear unmoved. She had frequently sought 
for an interview with her sister of late, but Flor- 
ence avoided her, and it was only by chance that 
she had found her sufficiently at leisure to hold 
the conversation that was concluded at the com- 


mencement of our story. 

Alice was two years younger than her sister, 
and of quite a diferent style of beauty. While 
Florence rejoiced in the glossy black tresses, 
flashing eyes and brilliant complexion of the 


Harwoods, Alice looked no less lovely in some 


eyes, with her soft, light curls, clear blue eyes, | 
and delicate rose-leaf complexion, especially | 


when those beautiful eyes filled with tears of 


compassion at a sad tale, or her delicate cheek 
flushed with pleasure at seeing some loved 
friend. Sir Richard was proud of his eldest 
daughter, proud of her beanty and accomplish- | 
ments, her wit and grace, and very proud of the | 
admiration she excited ; but when he was weary | 
of society, of the glitter and false show of ball 


rooms, the hollow-heartedness of so-chlled soci- 
ety, it was to his Alice he looked for refreshing 
and comforting, to her and her sweet conversa- 
tion, so pure and fresh amid a world of glitter- 
ing deceit, that in his heart the father blessed 
the lovely image of his lost wife, and felt thank- 


fal no one had yet usurped his place in her heart. 


hand officer, and equally evident that he 
was interested in return. To her father, this 
gave pleasure, aa he hoped she was growing 
weary of the attentions of the numerous fashion- 


able Young men who unceasingly followed her ; 
but to Alice it was a new source of trouble, as 
she felt convinced that the stranger was far more 
likely to prove a rival to Sidney than all the gay 
flatterers who had hitherto come between him 
and his Jove. 


Colonel Burton had long been set down by 


those who knew him best, as a confirmed old 
bachelor. Not that he despised ladies’ society, 
or had too good an opinion of himself and lib- 
erty, but simply because he had passed unharm- 
ed through all the traps and snares so bewitch- 
ingly laid for him by cunning match-makers. 
If he has lived 80 long heart whole, they argued, 


it is not likely he will change his old habits, and 
settle down into married life, now, when his 
taste for travelling and adventure has become a 
habit. 

“ The beauty may fascinate our young beaux,” 
said a titled dowager, the mother of half-a-dozen 
homely daughters, and a little envious of Flor- 


ence’s popularity among the gentlemen; “but 
with all her winning arts, she will find the colonel 
more than her match.” 

The objects of her remarks were at that mo- 
ment apparently unconscious that the world con- 
tained aught save themselves and each other— 


the gentleman in eager conversation, the lady 


j 


listening with deep attention, her flushed cheek 
and downcast eye, betraying how interesting his 
words were to her feelings. 

That the dowager, Lady M—-, had good 
reason. to believe the colonel difficult to catch, 
there could be no doubt, but that he was un- 
catchable, there were many who left the ball 
room that night, who certainly doubted. When 
Colonel Burton found himself alone in his 
room that night, he paced the floor for an hour, 
apparently revolving in his mind some knotty 
question. At last he came toa full stop, and 
throwing himself into a chair, exclaimed : 

“Yes, L will marry her; she loves me, and I 
will marry her ;” and without further delibera- 
tion, he drew his elegant writing-desk to the 
edge of the table, and penned the words that 
filled the heart of Florence with sueh new emo- 
tions. 

She had felt from the first that he possessed a 
strange influence over her ; and now when she 
read the words that told her how powerful her 
charms had been in conquering a heart so long 
invincible, it was little wonder that gratified 
pride was the first sensation. This mood was 
quickly changed into a painfully distressing re- 
collection of Sidney’s love and despair, and 
caused the tears to flow from her own excited 
heart. Her tears were soon banished by the 
thought that today her hand was to be asked of 
her father—to day she was to receive the colonel 
as her lover. 

Ringing for her maid, she proceeded to dress 
with unusual care, and had scarcely arranged the 
last fold, and clasped on the last bracelet, when 
summoned to meet her father in the library. 
She cast one glance in the mirror to convince 
herself that all was right, and then slowly de- 
scended the wide staircase, her heart beating 
loudly, and her hands trembling with agitation. 
One moment she held the handle of the door, and 
then turning it quickly she found herself in the 
presence of her aunt, her father, and Colonel 
Burten. The first looked distressed, the second 
evidently out of humor, and the last not a little 


She felt the warm, suffocating sensation of a 
_ persen fainting, and would have fallen to the 
‘floor had her father not supported her. Placing 
‘her im a chair, he proceeded to ask if she was 
amare of the colonel’s errand. Qn her signify- 


dag an affirmation, he told her to consider sol- 


emniy what she wes doing, not hastily to form a 
contract so solemn, but that if it was necessary 
to.hee happiness be should not forbid it, how- 
ever mmsuitable their ages were. Her answer 
was, to hold out ber hand to the colonel, which 
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that gallant officer knelt-to receive, pressing the 
white and jewelled fingers to his lips, and in- 
wardly admiring his ladylove’s taste in dress. 
The father looked sad, the aunt still distressed ; 
but the principal actors in the scene performed 
their part to perfection. 

It was at this unfortunate juncture, while the 
colonel was still on one knee, Florence, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, considerably affected, 
and her aunt and father deliberating on the pro- 
priety of leaving them alone together, that Sid- 
ney gently unclosed the door, expecting to find 
his uncle alone as usual, with the morning 
paper. 

One glance was sufficient to show him how 
matters stood, and withdrawing as silently as he 
had entered, he slowly ascended the stairs again, 
on his way to his own room. In the gallery he 
had to pass a deep window, and attracted by the 
sound of sobs, he drew aside the curtain, and 
there, on the cushioned seat, her favorite read- 
ing place, with her face buried in the pillows, 
lay poor Alice. 

Lifting her from her despairing attitude, he 
seated himself beside her, and smoothed the wet 
curls from her face. He kissed her cheek, as he 
had done when in her childish griefs she had fled 
to him for comfort, but now she shrank from the 
touch of his lips, and strove to free herself from 
his supporting arms. He drew her to him more 
forcibly, and while a paler shade came over his 
already death-like countenance, asked, in a 
hoarse voice : 

“ Will you cast me off, too, Alice ?” 

And then when the slight form quivered in 
his embrace, and. he felt the wild throbbing of 
her heart against his breast, he pressed one long, 
despairing kiss on her lips, and again placing 
her on the sofa, rushed to his own room. While 
Alice lay fainting in the cushioned recess, and 
Sidney knelt beside his couch, vainly striving to 
overcome his misery, a very different scene was 
going on in the library. , 

Seated beside his beautiful betrothed, the col 
onel looked all the joy and pride he felt. He 
was rich, and this alone was needed to complete 
his happiness, a young, a lovely wife. He did 
not love Florence, for love made no part of his 
disposition ; but he admired her, and rejoiced at 
the sensation his marriage would create, That 
she loved him, he was perfectly sure, and this 
had been the object of his life-long search—a 
beautiful wife, rich and affectionate. And none, 
to look on his young betrothed, could doubt 
her feelings towards him. Her downcast eyes, 
the varying color, told more than words how 
great was the power he possessed over her heart ; 


4 . 
discomposed. 
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and yet the colonel talked calmly and uncon- 
cernedly about their marriage, their journey to 
Italy, their future home; in fact, he told her all 
his plans for the fature—that future in which 
she was to have so large a share,—and yet never 
by one word did he strive to banish the almost 
painful feeling of confusion overwhelming her. 

It is true he watched the crimson blush mourt 
up to her white forehead with a feeling of satis- 
faction, and felt the little hand he held in his 
own tremble and quiver with suppressed emo- 
tion ; but had she withdrawn her hand, he would 
have made no effort to detain it ; and as for kiss- 
ing her blushing cheek or rosy lips, Colonel 
Burton would never have attempted any thing 
so likely to disarrange the elegant precision of 
her beautifully dressed hair, or the gracefal fall 
of ber rich satin flowers. 

Poor Florence ! accustomed all her life to give 
free vent to her feelings, she felt a longing to 
throw herself into somebody’s arms, and give 
way to her emotions. But there sat the colonel 
looking at her, kindly, it is true, but still by no 
means so sentimentally as she would have wish- 
ed. She thought of Alice; but’ Alice would 
have no sympathy with her, as the betrothed of 
Sidney’s rival. She thought of Sidney ; of all 
his love and tenderness, of the many times he 
had folded her to his heart, imploring blessings 
on her head, of how rapturously he would have 
received the gift, so calmly accepted by another ; 
and then her strength gave way, and she burst 
into a passionate flood of tears. The colonel 
looked astounded at this unexpected display, 
and after watching her for a few moments, got 
up and commenced to pace the floor. 

Fiorence soon conquered her tears, and when 
she once more sat silent and still, her face cov- 
ered with her handkerchief, he resumed his place 
at her side, and with quiet politeness, and in the 
gentlest tone imaginuble, expressed his disap- 
proval of all such violent displays of feeling. 
He said he was aware the events of the morn- 
ing had been too exciting for her nerves, but 
hoped to meet her at the opera quite recovered ; 
then ‘finding that his words Were not having the 
desired effect, and that her tears were flowing 
afresh, he once more lifted her hands to his lips, 
and with a low bow departed. 

It seemed a day fated to bring sorrow to the 
occupants of that splendid mansion, for ere the 
sun set, Mrs. Harwood was ¢alled on to bid fare- 
well to her darling son, nor could she find it in 
her heart to deny her consent to his departure, 
knowing how cruelly all his hopes had beer 
crushed, and trusting that time and absence 
would efface the image of his cousin. 


To his uncle, Sidney’s absence was a great 
annoyance ; he loved his company, and having 
a pretty clear idea of the cause of his sudden 
journey, felt a still greater dislike to the match 
that had caused so much trouble and grief in so 
short a time. 

Sir Richard went out to walk off his annoy- 
ance ; Mrs. Harwood went to her son’s room to 
assist him in his harried preparations ; Florence 
double locked the door of her chamber, refusing 
admittance to all, and beginning to realize some 
of the misery of a marriage in which the love is 
all on one side; and Alice sat by her window, 
and silently wept over the troubles of the day. 
But when she saw the carriage drive to the door, 
the busy servants fling down the steps, place the 
heavy travelling trunks safely behind, assist Sir 
Richard in, andethen draw back respectfully as 
Sidney advanced ; and after shaking hands with 
the old gray haired butler, who had carried him 
in his arms when a boy, step quickly in, and 
lean back on the cushions, poor Alice felt as if 
all her joys were taken away at once. 

She felt deeply for her cousin leaving his home 
in this unhappy manner, but, like his mother, 
she thought it best that he should leave scenes 
that could only serve to remind him of happier 
days, and she breathed a fervent prayer that he 
might return to them safe, and cured of his un- 
fortunate passion.. She reproached herself when 
she recollected how she had repulsed his last 
kind caresses, and vainly wished that she could 
just ask him to forgive her rudeness. She was 
aroused by the entrance of her aunt, who, silent- 
ly placing a parcel in her hand, kissed her and 
withdrew. 

On unsealing the package, to her great joy 
she foand it contained her cousin’s miniature, 
and also an affectionate farewell note to herself, 
begging her acceptance of the likeness, entreat- 
ing pardon for the unintentional distress his vio- 
lence had occasioned her, explaining his reasons 
for not bidding her farewell in person, and beg- 
ging her to continue a correspondence which he 
would commence on his arrival in Paris. 

When Mrs. Harwood sought her nieces’ cham- 
bers that night, as was her usual custom before 
retiring, she found Florence deep in the study of 
an illustrated monthly of Paris fashions and 
dress novelties. Her face still bore the marks of 
tears, but all other traces of distress had van- 
ished, and she gaily asked her aunt’s opinion on 
the rival merits of white satin and white’brocade 
silk. 

In her sister’s chamber all was hushed and 
silent, and crossing the soft carpet with noiséléees 
step, Mrs. Harwood leaned over the sweet sleep- 


er, and kissed her delicate cheek. She smiled 
as she noticed the firm clasp of the slender white 
fingers, looking almost transparent in contrast 
with the blue silk coverlid, and caught flashes 
of the rich setting of Sidney’s miniature, re- 
fiected by the light, in her hand. With a bless- 
ing on the head of her darling niece, she softly 
closed the door, and left her to her slumbers. 

Colonel Barton insisted on having his mar- 
riage celebrated with as little delay as possible, 
and as Florence gave a willing assent to his 
wishes on the subject, busy preparations were 
immediately made for the wedding. 

Alice treated her brother-expectant with a 
coldness quite unusual for her, and took but lit- 
tle part in the affair that engrossed the attention 
of the whole household with the exception of 
herself. At her sister’s requegt, she usually 
spent an hour or two in the bride’s own room 
every day, but no persuasions could induce her 
to enter the parlor, where her sister usually re- 
ceived her lover, when he was present. 

One morning, when she had become completely 


expressing a wish to see it, Alice drew it forth 
from the folds of her dress. In doing so, her 
nd became entangled in the slender chain to 
she had suspended her treasured minia- 
and as she brought out the letter, the 
locket slipped from its hiding-place, also. 

“ Ab, a love gift, ma delle!” gaily exclaimed 
Florence, catching the likeness in her hand. 

Bat when her eyes fell on the well-known fea- 
tures, and met the earnest glance of the dark 


eyes gazed long at the beautiful picture ; then 
with an anxious look that touched Alice’s ten- 
der heart, returned the precious gift. With an 
attempt to hide her confusion, Alice said : 

“Only a brotherly present from our dear 
eousin.” And she left the room. 

From this time there was an increased cool- 
mess between the sisters, Florence evidently 
thinking that her sister was betrothed to Sid- 
ney, and feeling herself aggrieved at the same, 

ing she was about to marry the 
man of her choice, and to whom she became 
each day more attached. Hers was a strange 
love, all the more powerful for the reason that 


...— she feared Colonel Burton, and never received 


from him those little kind and loving attentions 
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that Zo so far to sweeten the days of courtship. 
In all that was perfectly polite, and according to 
strict etiquette, the colonel was not found want- 
ing, but there was none of that sweet sympathy 
between them, that Florence, even in her wild- 
est days of flirtation, had never doubted would 
one day be hers. She loved the colonel with all 
her heart, and she, who had never yielded her 
will to another, in her life, now felt herself con- 
strained to obey his every wish, to give up her 
own opinion on every occasion where they did 
not agree, and all without one word of thanks 
on his part, without the slightest symptom of 
gratitude. 

Sidney had now been gone nearly three months, 
and the day appointed for the marriage of Flor- 
ence drew near. Sir Richard had himself writ- 
ten to ask his nephew to return in time to be 
present at the ceremony, but as his answer 
pleaded pressing engagements, no more was 
said on the subject. For several weeks his let- 
ters had spoken of a certain Mr. Herbert and 
his sister Miriam, and from the terms in which 
he mentioned them, Alice concluded that they 
were in the habit of meeting daily. He repre- 
sented Mr. Herbert as a most devoted brother, 
leaving home, and friends, and profession, to 
attend his invalid and orphan sister. That they 
were congenial spirits, and that Sidney had 
found such a friend, she rejoiced; but a little 
white hand was pressing on a beating heart as 
she read the glowing description he gave of the 
beauty, the talent, and the amiability of the fair 
sister of his friend.. Poor Alice sighed as she 
read Sidney’s enthusiastic description of his life 
in Italy—his life, made so happy by strangers. 
In imagination she beheld him in the flowery 
arbors he so frequently mentioned, seated beside 
the beautiful stranger, listening, entranced, to 
her sweet, low voice, breathing the loving Ital- 
ian words of his favorite songs. 

She felt but little encouragement to fulfil her 
design of surprising him with her own progress 
in music, as she heard of the proficiency of the 
lovely and we invalid. She grew pale 
and very quiet; but fone thought it strange that 
80 sensitive a disposition should fee! keenly the 
separation from an only sister, and few noticed 
the retiring and unobtrusive bridemaid in the all- 
absorbing interest excited by the bride herself. 

The sun shone brightly on the wedding morn, 
and never did a gayer party enter the charch 
doors on a similar occasion, than that which at- 
tended Florence on this important day. A large 
party of officers, both army and navy, friends of 
Colonel Burton, added to the brilliancy of the 
scene, and their rich dress contrasted well with 
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and giving her opinion on various articles of 
dress, she was preparing to leave the room, 
when Florence suddenly asked when she had 
. heard from Sidney. It happened that a letter \ 
had arrived that morning, and on her sister’s 
eyes, so often turned to meet her own in bygone | . 
days, she became deathly pale, and with tearful | 
| 
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the snowy lace robes of their bridemaid’s ‘part- 
ners. Florence looked all she intended; and 
the happy colonel, at the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, drew her hand through his arm, and 
marched proudly down the aisle, with the look 
of a man quite satisfied with himself and the 
world. 

In the confusion of: the large party leaving 

the church, Alice and her partner were detained 
for some minutes in the porch waiting for the 
carriage. He was a pleasant, good-looking 
officer, and by way of passing the time as mer- 
rily as possible, gave her a very humorous de- 
scription of an Italian wedding, at which he had 
been present a short time previously. Afver de- 
scribing the ceremonies so religiously kept up 
by the peasantry of that country, he said he 
hoped soon to have the pleasure of congratulat- 
ing their family on the marriage of one so near 
and dear to them all as his friend Sidney. 
- “ Of course Miss Harwood was aware that her 
cousin had been engaged for nearly two months 
to a Miss Herbert, an exceedingly charming 
young lady.” 

Poor Alice listened to this confirmation of her 
worst fears with a sinking heart, and already 
worn out with the excitement of the morning, 
an@ the anxiety of her mind for the past few 
weeks, she leaned fainting against the wall, and 
when the carriage drew up to the door, and the 
party hastened to take their places, there was 
great confusion’ as the almost lifeless form was 
lifted up the steps and resigned to the care of 
the ladies. 

All the way home their efforts were fruitless 
to recall the suspended faculties of the poor 
girl, and it was not until she was in her own 
room, and surrounded by the alarmed household, 
that Alice once more opened her ‘eyes, and 
smiled on her anxious friends. She did not 
appear to witness the departure of the bridal 
party, but Florence found time to make a hasty 
visit to her sister. 

She came into the room all fluttering with joy 
and excitement, and kissing Alice, and receiving 
her farewell blessings and good wishes, hastened 
away to join the waiting party in the hall. The 
last kisses were given and received, the father 
gave his child the ‘parting embrace, the aunt 
whispered a few words of parting advice, the 
colonel shook hands with every «) , and then 
assisting his bride to the carriage, and giving the 
last directions to his servant, the door closed 
with a slam, and they were gone. 

For several days Alice wus unable t leave her 
room, but when she once more made her ap- 
pearance in the parlor, almost the firit visitor 
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she received was the gentleman whose unforta- 
nate speech had so nearly betrayed her secret. 
He was very kind, and made many inquiries 
about her health, but no allusion to their pre- 
vious conversation ; and Alice congratulated 
herself that in his alarm at her sudden illness, 
the subject had been forgotten. It was only as 
he took his leave, and spoke of returning to the 
continent, that Sidney’s name was mentioned ; 
and then only to ask, in a tone of ordinary po- 
liveness, if he could be the bearer of letters to 
the absent one. 

Had Captain Lawson been as indifferent about 
her feelings as Alice supposed he was, he could 
scarcely have avoided noticing her confusion as 
he mentioned her cousin’s name. The kind- 
hearted officer had seen enough of human na- 
tare to make him understand that there was 
something of more than common interest in his 
communication, to cause the lady to faint so 
suddenly. Added to this, he had been deeply 
impressed with the gentle loveliness of the inani- 
mate girl, as he supported her insensible form and 
assisted in her recovery ; and now, as the only 
return he could make for havingsso carelessly 
wounded her feelings, by repeating what might 
only be a report, he had resolved to seek Sidney, 
and learn the truth from his own lips. Should 
the reported engagement to Miriam Herbert 
prove true, Captain Lawson determined to lose 
no time in seeking the lady’s heart and hand for 
himself, and securing what he felt to be a trea- 
sure beyond all price. On the contrary, if he 
found Sidney free and heart whole, he trusted to 
circumstances to give him a favorable opportu- 
nity to inform the young man of what he had 
discovered. It was a delicate mission, but Cap- 
tain Lawson knew whom he had to deal with, and 
the importance of Sidney’s answer to his own 
happiness urged him to lose no time in obtain- 
ing it. He had come to all these conclusions 
before he paid his farewell visitat Sir Richard’s, 
and was only strengthened in his resolve on wit- 
nessing the emotion Alice betrayed at the sound 
of the beloved name, 

Alice said farewell to her new friend and ad- 
mirer with an almost envious feeling, inwardly 
wondering what he had done to deserve the hap- 
piness of so soon meeting Sidney, and litte 
dreaming that the handsome man, whose good 
heart could be read in his countenance, had a 
very clear idea of what was thus passing in her 
mind. 

It is true, she thought he held her hand, at 
parting, just one moment longer than was nec- 
essary, and that there was a look in the clear 
“eyes, so earnestly bent on her own, that spoke 
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of something more than mere friendly regard for 
her health. But Alice had not vanity enough 
to suppose she had touched the heart of the rich 
and handsome Captain Lawson, whom half the 
young ladies of his acquaintance would have 
given up all their beaux for the sake of winning. 
Therefore, in her simplicity, she only set the 
captain down, in her mind, as an exceedingly 
pleasant acquaintance, far superior to the gener- 
ality of their London friends, and in return for 
his kindness bid him adieu with even more than 
her wonted cordiality and sweetness. 

We must now leave our friends in London, to 
recover from the excitement of the wedding, and 
the rather gloomy feeling that pervaded each 
mind afver all was over, and follow the footsteps 
of the wanderer. In an elegant apartment, 
where every object bespeaks the taste and refine- 
ment of the oceupants, and the evidences of 
sweet womanly fancies @re scattered on every 
side, we again meet our hero. 

His brow is no longer gloomy as when last we 
saw him, leaving his home and friends, but there 
is sadness in the glance of those beautiful eyes 
as they rest om the form reclining on a couch be- 
side him, and as he leans his head on the carved 
back of the old-fashioned arm-chair, we hear a 
sigh, rather too sorrowful to be breathed by one 
who has scarcely seen his twenty fifth summer. 

The lady on the sofa appears to think so, too, 
for, opening her eyes and Jeaving her comfort- 
able position, she bends over the old chair, and 
with the whitest hand in the world, and the soft- 
est touch, smooths back the dark curls from his 
forehead, at the same time gently reproaching 
him for beingso gloomy. She is a lovely com- 
forter, this same tall, spiritual-looking girl, with 
her large black eyes, and pure complexion. As 
she bends over the arm of the young man’s 
chair, we cannot help comparing her_to the deli- 
cate, easily crushed Calla, so gracefpl are her 
movements, so frail is her appearance. He must 
be a monster, indeed, who could withstand the 
sweet pleading and winning smiles of Miriam 
Herbert; and as Sidney is quite the reverse of 
hard hearted cruelty, he immediately resumes his 
usual pleasant manner, and after insisting on 
her again taking possession of the sofa, draws a 
reading: table to her side, and selecting a favorite 
book, commences to read aloud. 

It was a sweet scene, that beautifully furnished 
room, with its open windows shaded by delicate 
green silk drapery, the costly vases filled with 
choice flowers, the books, the harp, the velvet- 
cushioned furniture. (a the walls hung choice 
engravings and landscapes, the favorites of the 
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beside his friend in the open door-way, and lei- 
surely surveyed the scene, he could imagine no 
addition to add to the beauty of the picture, save 
always the presence of a certain fair-haired 
maiden, who rarely left his thoughts. Sidney 
hastily laid down his book, and rose to meet his 
friend. After the first confused words of wel- 
come were over, and Mr«Herbert had taken his 
seat on the sofa, with his arm round the slender 
waist of his sister, and was making fond inqui- 
ries about her returning strength and health, 
Captain Lawson expressed his wish for a few 
moments’ private conversation with their guest. 

There was something in his tone that startled 
the young man, and grasping his friend’s hand 
with sudden violence, he exclaimed : 

“My mother, my consins ?” 

“ Are all well, Harwood. Don’t be alarmed ; 
I wish to ask your advice, that’s all;” and re-as- 
sured by his pleasant smile, and the cordial 
grasp of his friend’s hand, Sidney prepared to 
accompany him to his home, There was an 
eager eye watching the parting between Sidney 
and the fair Miriam, for love displays itself in 
trifles, but the captain found himself at fault 
this time, for his young friend appeared to share 
with her brother in a constant tender care for the 
invalid, and it was difficult to determine w 
was his motive. It might be love, it might 
only friendship. 

When they arrived at the house, and were 
safely ensconced in what Sidney called his 
“shell,” or hiding-place, where, weary and low- 
spirited (as was frequently the case since leavy- 
ing England), he first piaced his friend in his 
own favorite easy-chair, then brought out a bot- 
tle of wine, and then announced himself ready 
for business. 

Captain Lawson commenced the conversation 
by giving him an account of Florence’s wed- 
ding, and then cautiously approached the sub- 
ject of his engagement to Miss Herbert, For a 
few moments, there was an angry flush on Sid- 
ney’s check, as he leaned his forehead thought- 
fully on his hand and pondered on the strange 
question. But soon the frown passed away, and 
with a look that sought to read the other’s mean- 
ing, he replied : 

“Tam at a loss to know your motive for ask 
ing me that question, Captain Lawson, but as I 
believe you to have some better one than mere 
curiosity, I do not hesitate to answer it, and here 
assure you, that to Miss Herbert ] bear no nearer 
relation than that of a friend, a sincere friend.” 

For several minutesp there was silence in the 
little room, and then the captain proceeded to 
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stances attending the sudden illness of Alice, 
and his own share in it. 

“I know you are too honorable to make any 
ungenerous use of what I have now confided to 
you, and if another possesses your heart, and 
yeu are unable to return your cousin’s affection, 
let what has passed between us this day be 
buried forever in our breasts. I am only too 
happy to have the slight chance, thus afforded, 
of supplanting you. But if you love her, has- 
ten at once to do away with the false impression 
I so unintentionally made, and I will conquer 
my love in time.” 

There was no mistaking the generous motives 
that had prompted his actions now, and Har- 
wood was deeply touched by his last words. 

“I cannot be as generous as you are, Law- 
son,” he exclaimed, rising and grasping the hand 
extended to him. ‘Your words have given 
birth to visions of happiness such as I never ex- 
pected to realize in this world, and I am quite 
unable to express the gratitade I feel for your 
generous kindness. ‘There is but one drawback 
to my happiness, and that is the thought of 
leaving the Herberts. They have met with re- 
verses, lately, that have compelled him to re- 
sume his profession, in order to support his sis- 
ter, and supply her with those luxuries to which 
she has been accustomed. They have found but 
few acquaintances, and with the exception of 
myself, no intimate friends. Miss Herbert feels 
her brother’s frequent absences keenly, suffering, 
in consequence, from extreme low spirits and 
nervousness, and it has been my constant en- 
deavor to supply his place, and amuse her lone- 
ly, and frequently suffering, days.” 

* My time will be at my own disposal for at 
least two months,” the captain answered, “ and 
if I can be of ,any service or benefit to Mr. Her- 
bert and his sister, most willingly will I promise 
to supply your place as faras lies inmy power.” 

It was soon arranged that Sidney should de- 
part on the morrow, and after dinner, they re- 
turned to Mr. Herbert’s, to acquaint them with 
the sudden change in their friend's plans. 

That Miriam Herbert had a sincere regard for 
Sidney, her grief at their approaching separation 
gave plain proof; and that she had entertained 
no tenderer sentiment, was equally evident from 
the undisguised manner in which she displayed 
that grief. 

“I know how selfish I am, but you have 
soothed many a sad hour fur me, and I cannot 
help dreading the cheerless days I shall spend 
when you are gone.” 

Sidney sat at the end of her sofa, with his 
hand smoothing the soft wavy hair from her 


forehead. His heart was full of happy hopes, 
and he knew that joy awaited him in his home, 
and yet at the sight of her sorrow he felt half 
tempted to resign his own happiness, and remain 
with this poor motherless girl, who had not one 
relation in the world, besides her brother, and 
to whom he had rendered his presence so neces- 
sary. Mr. Herbert looked deeply grieved at the 
prospect of parting with one he loved so well, 
and from whose society he had derived much 
pleasure. The only hopeful countenance was 
Captain Lawson's, and after waiting until the 
first sorrowful exclamations were over, and each 
one had become calm, he very quietly left his 
place, and seated himself beside Miriam. There 
was a candid honesty about all this gentleman 
said or did, that invariably impressed people in 
his favor, and when he, with respectful kindness, 
offered his services to attend Miss Herbert in her 
walks and rides, and supply, as far as he could, 
the place of her brother, both the brother and 
sister felt comforted, and warmly thanked him 
for his kindness. 

If Captain Lawson had felt as if he was 
making a sacrifice, in offering to share with poor 
Herbert the charge of his invalid sister, he was 
repaid at parting, when he held her little hand 
in his own, and heard the grateful words : 

“IT am contented to suffer, while Providence 
sends me such kind friends.” 

Nor did he think the less of his young friend, 
when he saw how deeply he was affected at part- 
ing with this beautiful girl, whose patient sweet- 
ness possessed so strange a fascination, and 
whose frail health rendered’ it extremely doubt- 
ful that they should ever meet again. 

It was a dark, damp, London day, gloomy 
and forbidding enough, but all unheeded by 
Sidney Harwood, as he drove from the station 
to his uncle’s residence. His heart beat loudly, 
as he stepped from the carriage and hastened up 
the steps, in the expectation of so soon behold- 
ing his dearest earthly friends. 

His arrival was quite unexpected, and he was 
a little disappointed to learn that Sir Richard 
and Mrs. Harwood were both out. However, 
Miss Alice was at home, and should she be in- 
formed of his arrival? No, he would inform 
her himself; and leaving the servants to specu- 
late on his sudden appearance, and unusual 
high spirits, be bounded gaily up the stairs. 
He had to pass through several rooms, and cross 
two long galleries, before he reached Alice’s fa- 
vorite recess, and by the time he arrived there, 
his mood had changed, and he was thinking of 
the last time he saw her, and their sad parting. 
It might be that Lawson was mistaken, that after 
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all she did not love him; but no, he would not 
indalge gloomy thoughts now, and, softly ad- 
vancing, he beheld the object of his search deep 
in the perusal of a pile of old letters—letters 
that had a very familiar look to him. He thought 
she looked very pale, and his heart smote him 
at the thought of how many sad hours his gen- 
tle cousin must have passed. 

With a quiet movement, he withdrew the cur- 
tain, and standing beside her, spoke her name. 
He did not feel hurt, now, that she bashfully 
shrank away from his embrace, for he knew her 
secret, and only strove to calm her agitation. 
Seating himself beside her, he placed hjs arm 
round her waist, in the old familiar fashion, and 
commenced a general conversation on the pass- 
ing events of the day. He waited, expecting to 
hear her make some inquiries about his new 
friends, but Alice would not trust herself to 
speak about what she could not even think of 
calmly. Finding that she did not mention them, 
he ventared to allade to Miss Herbert, and was 
quite satisfied with the result of his experiment 
when he saw the color rush violently to her face, 
the little hands start convulsively, and felt her 
whole form quiver beneath his encircling arm. 
It was easy, now, to guide the conversation as 
he wished, and it was an interesting study to 
mark the changes in the fair face beside him, as 
he explained the terms of friendly intimacy that 
existed between himself and the Herberts. Once 
convinced that he was still her own dear cousin, 
free from all engagements, and rejoicing at his 
retarn home, Alice resumed much of her old 
manner, and chatted and laughed as she had not 
done for many long months. Still there was a 
little reserve, and Sjdney hastened to put an end 
to it. Asking what she had done with his like- 
ness, he unclasped the hand that concealed it, 
and after thanking her for the care with which 
she had guarded it; and the honor bestowed on 
him by her wearing it, he held the little hand 
firmly in his own, and bending down his head, 
whispered sweet words inherear. . . 

Very pleasant words they appeared to be, 
judging by the effect they had on the fair listener 
at his side, who no longer attempted to free her- 
self from the strong arm thrown around her, but 
sat calm and very still in her happiness. There 
was no need to ask her if she loved him—he 
read it in her countenance ; and if his heart beat 
with less passion than he had once felt for Flor- 
ence, his love was none the less pure and holy. 
A calm sense of content and happiness filled 
their minds, and for hours he sat there, holding 
her to his breast, and watching her ever-varying 
countenance, changing under his words. 


There was general rejoicing in the household 
when it became known that the young mister 
had returned to marry Miss Alice, and every 
one rejoiced in their happiness, from good old 
Sir Richard, who saw his long-cherished wishes 
fulfilled in the union of one of his daughters to 
the heir of Harwood, down to the old servants, 
who in Alice beheld the counterpart of her 
fondly loved mother, the late mistress of Har- 
wood Hall. Sidney paid the most devoted at- 
tention to his young betrothed, studying her 
wishes, and striving to please her, with unre- 
mitting devotion, in the hope of atoning for all 
she had suffered on his account. His endeavors 
were rewarded by his own increased affection. 

They were married soon after the family re- 
turned to Harwood Park, in the parish church, 
and by the good old minister who had baptized 
herself and sister. There were no fashionable 
guests, no extravagant displays of dress and 
jewelry—all was conducted to suit the quiet 
taste of the bride; and if there was less pomp 
and show than had attended the marriage of 
Florence, there was far more joy and happiness. 
A grand entertainment was provided to the 
numerous tenantry on the Harwood estate, to 
celebrate the marriage of the heir, and the oc- 
casion was one of general rejoicing. 

They made a journey to Scotland, and on his 
return, Sidney was agreeably surprised at re- 
ceiving a long letter from his friend Lawson, 
congratulating him on his felicity, and announc- 
ing his own intended union with the beautiful 
Miriam Herbert. 

“ Her brother is sacrificing health and happi- 
ness in his endeavors to maintain the same 
style of living to which they have always been 
accustomed. They are too proud to accept 
favors from a stranger; what can, I do better, 
than to make the dear girl a sharer in the bless- 
ings that have been bestowed on myself? You 
may smile at the difference in our ages and dis- 
positions, but I feel that we are admirably suited 
foreach other, my cheerfulness having the hap- 
piest effect on her low spirits. I am quite cer- 
tain that I could not love a wife always gay 
and blooming. There is a world of happiness 
in knowing that my gentle Miriam clings to me 
as a safe support, and is dependent on my love 
for her every joy and comfort.” 

There was a mischievous look in Sidney’s 
bright eyes, as he watched the admiring expres- 
sion of his wife’s countenance, when she perused 
this characteristic epistle, and when she claimed 
his praise for the generous writer, he quietly 
told her how deeply concerned that writer had 
once been in her own affairs. 
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BY HARRY. 

O maid! who, lovely unto every eye, 

Seems doubly so when I gaze upon thee, 
Accept the offering into which I try 

To weave some words of praise befitting thee. 
Alas! I know how vain the attempt must be, 

But thou’lt receive it in the spirit meant, 
And pardon imperfections thou mayest see, 

And with its simple lines will be content, 

Although to it the muse hath nought of beauty lent. 


Compared with thee, how poor all others look ; 
Where face or form is there can rival thine? 
A voice as sweet as murmurs of the brook, 
Fit pathway where thy mind’s bright gems may shine ; 
To gain a heart so pure who'd not resign 
E’en Venus, queen of beauty though she be? 
To win but one kind thought I pen this line; 
0, how much happiness is there for me, 
If Iymay hope thy friend, though nothing more to be. 
Time has not given me enough of years 
To bid me to thy matchless charms aspire, 
Though he has given all the doubts and fears 
That guard the burning of love’s holy fire. 
That flame within my breast shall ne'er expire 
Till stifled by grim death’s remorseless hand; 
And even then, the most I shall desire, 
Is that thy image may before me stand, 
To cheer me on my way unto the apirit-land. 
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BY EMILY N. REDFORD. 

Ir was as beautifal a summer’s morn as ever 
shone upon the earth; the calm bright sunshine 
poured down in a soft flood over the cultivated 
fields and flourishing gardens in the village of L. 
Apart from the neat white cottages which dis- 
tinguished this little village, was one much 
smaller than the rest. One side was shadowed 
by two large apple-trees, and the other was cov- 
ered with moss which ran nearly over the low- 
thatched roof. The interior of the sweet little 
cottage presented as pleasant an appearance as 
that without. An old lady sat in an arm chair, 
knitting, and by her side a beantiful girl perhaps 
sixteen or seventeen years of age was seated, ap- 
parently engaged in deep thought. An open 
book at her feet, which had fallen from her hand, 
showed she had been reading, but it was evident 
her mind was far away from the scenes before 
her. Now and then, the elder of the two would 
raise her eyes to the face of her companion, and 
her lips moved as if she would speak, but then 
changed her mind and continued silent. At last 
she concluded to break the silence, and as the 
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“Ellen, are youill?” 

“No, my dear aunt, why do you ask ?” 

“ Thave been watching you some time, and 
have come to the conclusion that something 
must be the matter, or you would not have been 
so absorbed in thought.” 

“ Well, dear aunt, Iam afraid you will say I 
have been building castles in the air, when I tell 
you what I have been thinking about.” 

She paused a moment as if to allow her aunt 
f» make some reply, but she only smiled and 
made a motion for her to proceed, so her niece 
continued. 

“ Last evening when I went to the store, Mr. 
Tarner had gone to supper; while waiting for 
him to return, I heard one of our neighbors ask 
another, who was to keep our village school this 
year, and he replied they had been unable to find 
any one. I have been trying all the morning, 
to summon courage sufficient to ask you if you 
thought I might obtain the situation if I applied, 
and perhaps ina year, I cqnid save enough to 
enter the seminary at T. as an assistant-pupil. 
Will you please tell me what you think about it ?” 
looking up at her aunt, who had industriously 
kept at work all the time her niece had been 
speaking. 

Mrs. Moore let her knitting fall into her lap, 
and leaning her head upon her hand gazed at the 
bright, sparkling face so eagerly upturned to hers. 

“Tam willing, Ellen, you should try, but do 
not be discouraged if you meet with a refusal.” 

It seemed this was all Ellen wished, for hastily 
putting on her bonnet,she was soon tripping light- 
ly in the direction of Mr. Howard’s dwelling, the 
school-agent. 

Long and anxiously her aunt waited her re- 
turn, until the stars began to shine and the pale 
face of the moon appeared from behind the dis- 
tant hills. At last she came, and the glance 
with which her aunt greeted her, asked more 
plainly if possible than words, of her success. 

“ Dear aunt, I have obtained the situation, are 
you not rejoiced ?”’ 

Mrs. Moore smiled, and inquired why she had 
remained so long away. 

“Mr. Howard was not at home, and Mrs. 
Howard invited me to stay until he came, and I 
disliked to come away without receiving an an- 
swer, so I waited for him. I could not resist the 
temptation of walking past the old school-house, 
which you know is a little out of the way.” 
Ellen chatted gaily on for some time, until the 
clock seruck eight, when, taking the Bible to 
her aunt, sat on a stool at her feet and listened 
while she read “the Sermon on the Mount.” 

She could not but notice that her aunt’s voice 
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trembled, when she prayed that He, who had 
never ceased to watch gover, and guard from evil, 
would give strength and patience to her who 
alone remained to be the comfort and solace of 
her declining years. Silently she kissed her 
aunt, and with aslower step than usual sought 
her couch. 

The morning came for school to commence, 
and Ellen, with a beating heart, but not an alto- 
gether sad. one, went to her task. At first, she 
was a little disheartened at the work which pre# 
sented itself to her, the realization of her hopes 
did not seem quite as sure. Steadily, however, 
she kept on, and when at the end of the year she 
was enabled to enter the Misses Horton’s school 
for young ladies, she felt she was more than re- 
paid for all she had passed through. Leaving 
her for a short time I will give you a sketch of 
her history. 

Her mother, Mrs. Moore’s only sister, was 
considered the belle not only of the village in 
which she lived but also of the neighboring towns. 
Ata fair she became acquainted with James 
Graham, the son of a very rich planter at the 
South. Against his father’s wishes he married 
her, choosing to depend on his own exertions 
for support than remain dependent on his father, 
whose only objection to his marriage was the 
lady’s poverty. He parted from his father in 
anger, hurriedly embraced his weeping sister, and 
went forth from his father’s house nevermore to 
return. 

Soon after his marriage he entered into busi- 
nessin one of our northern cities. Change of 


climate, the constant confinement necessary to 
his success as a merchant, soon wrought fearfal 
work with a constitution naturally delicate, and 
having been a wife only about two years, Mrs. 
Grabam returned to her sister, her only relative, 
& broken-hearted widow, with one little daughter, 
Ellen, named for her husband’s mother. 

Depression of spirits which nothing could dis- 
sipate, not even the kind attempts of her former 
companions, hurried her to the grave, and at the 
tender age of four years Ellen was left an orphan, 
dependent upon her aunt, who possessed sufficient 
to place her above want, nothing more. 

Let us give a glance at the place which Ellen 
for a time has called her home, the Misses Hor- 
ton’s seminary. Itis the evening before school 
closes. Assembled in groups in the handsome 
parlors are the pupils. Many of them, nay the 
most, are children of wealthy parents, and who 
are sufficiently aware of the importance which 
money everywhere carries. Some of the young- 
er scholars are examining the wreaths with 
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which the recitation-hall is to be decorated ; 
others are carefully marking specimens of needle- 
work which are to be exhibited, and a few are 
speaking of home and friends, and the pleasure 
which they anticipate in joining them. By far 
the most interesting are collected round the 
piano, arranging the pieces which are to be per- 
formed, and discussing the merits of the several 
performers, each one giving her opinion as to 
who would be most likely to win the prize. An 
eccentric bachelor, uncle to a little girl, a mem- 
ber of the school, had offered an elegant diamond 
ring to any pupil who should play and sing in 
the best manner on the night of the exhibition. 
The choice of the song was left to the perform- 
er, the jadges were to be from the audience on 
the night of the performance. 

Considerable excitement had prevailed among 
the young ladies, and a continual drumming had 
been kept up. Every song which could be pro- 
cured had been tried, and some of the best play- 
ers remained undecided which to choose. Those 
which were simple had been cast aside on that 
account, those which were difficult, they were 
afraid to trust, fearing their hearers might not 
be sufficiently skilled in music to appreciate ; 
altogether, they were in rether trying cireum- 
stances, as several of their countenances indicated. 

** What is your opinion, Miss Ellen Graham ?” 
said Fanny Owen, the belle of the school, and 
who, from the first day of Ellen’s membership 
had taken every opportunity of wounding her 
feelings. “ Who doyou think is most likely to 


obtain the prize?” at the same time casting a 
scornful glance towards her companions, who, 
with eyes fixed upon the person spoken to, 
awaited her reply. 

“I know of no one more likely than yourself,” 
was the calm rejoinder. 

“Do you think so?” said Fanny, in a mock- 


ing tone. “ Why, I am really obliged for your 
compliment. 1 suppose I ought to say in return, 
that I stand no chance since you are to perform ; 
but if you will allow me to give a little advice, 
I would request you not to wear that everlasting 
black silk, which you have always worn on all 
public occasions, and which looks as if descended 
from the fourth generation, a kind of heirloom 
in the family.” 

Many of the girls were indignant, and when 
they saw Ellen’s eyes fill with tears, had courage 
sufficient to say, ‘‘ For shame, Fanny !” 

Fanny, however, felt no sorrow, and dancing 
away to the other part of the room, in answer to 
the inquiries of her friends what caused the ex- 
clamation, replied, “O, I was only giving Ellen 
Graham a hint to wear something beside that old 


black dress, which brother Theodore said, re- 
minded him of the days of yore.” 

Meantime the tears which these thoughtless re- 
marks caused, attracted the notice of a little 
girl, Mary Gordon, niece to the gentleman who 
offered the ring, and going to Ellen, she threw 
her arms round her neck, whispering, “I love 
you dearly, no matter what dress you wear !”” 

Taking the child’s hand in hers, she passed 
into the hall, and for a few moments wept bitter, 
scalding tears. Yielding at last to the entrdaties 
of her little friend, she went to the upper masic- 
room to hear Mary practise her piece fur the 
twentieth time. 

The next evening came, and with it parents 
and friends from every direction. Ellen had no 
one to come, her aunt could not leave her quiet 
home, and with a feeling of utter loneliness, she 
heard the joyfal greetings her companions met. 

With a heavy heart she prepared to make her 
appearance ; her dress looked to her more rusty 
than ever, her hair never seemed so perfectly un- 

le. After repeated efforts she at last 
declared herself ready, and taking her music fol- 
lowed her companions into the hall. 

Very beautiful they all looked as they took 
their seats ; somany young hearts, could they be 
the home of any but pure thoughts? As Ellen 
passed Fanny Owen to take the seat assigned 
her, she noticed the scornful look bestowed on 
her dress, and glad to escape observation, took 
her place behind the others. 

The exercises were not to consist of musical 


performances entirely, but commenced with an 
overture played by a young lady in a very skill- 
ful manner. When it came Miss Owen’s turn to 
perform, a murmur of admiration was heard as 
she appeared. Her piece was an air from a cel- 
ebrated opera; she was very beautiful as she 


stood there, her dark eyes more brilliant than 


sual with excitement, her glossy curls falling 
in rich profusion. More than half the hearts 
were won before she had uttered a note. Her 
voice, although a very fine one, owed much to 
cultivation, but there was no faltering in her 
tones, and when she disappeared from the stage, 
she felt but little doubt she had triumphed, 


“ Ah me!” sighed Ellen to herself, “ it is of no 
use for me to try. I know Fanny will win.” 

The evening’s entertainment was drawing to 
a close when Ellen’s song was called for. With 
trembling steps she passed before the people. 
For a few moments she fet as if she were dream- 
ing, not asound could she articulate. Observing 
her agitation, the audience waited in respectful 
silence for her to recover her self-possession, con- 
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Instead of the dark eyes of Fanny, were deep, 
soft blue ones which few could meet without 
loving the owner. Her black dress but showed 
more plainly the finely formed figure so light and 
graceful. A plain gold pin fastened a band of 
black velvet which encircled her throat. She 
was a specimen of that “loveliness which needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament.” Her hair did 
not fall in curls, bat was combed very smoothly 
and placed behind her ears. Fanny reminded 
one of a bright star, Ellen, a lovely flower, the 
lily of the valley. The one shedding a cold 
light, the other, a sweet fragrance. 

Unrolling her music she commenced in low 
but sweet tones the simple ballad, ‘“ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” Gradually as she gained confi- 
dence, her tones grew louder and more distinct, 
until every part of the hall was filled wich melo- 
dy. Some of her hearers who had been in the 
habit of attending concert-rooms, forgot but 
what they were then there, and when the song 
was ended, signified their delight of her singing 
with the most enthusiastic applause, in which all 

joined. 

On one of the front seats sat an elderly gentle- 
man witha much younger one beside him. Dur- 
ing the singing the eyes of the elder had remain- 
ed fixed upon Ellen as if entranced. When she 
ceased, he grasped his neighbor’s arm and in 
husky tones inquired hername. His companion 
without turning his head answered, “‘ Miss Gra- 
ham.” For a moment the old man buried his 


face in his hands, then suddenly raised it, as 
Ellen began warbling in compliance with request 


the touching song, ‘“ Sweet Home,” every fea- 
ture he seemed examining. Ina short time the 
exercises were through, bat owing to the lateness 
of the hour, the presentation of the ring was de- 
ferred until the next evening, when a social levee 


was to be held, every person then present being 
invited to attend, 

“Once more, my old friend,” said Ellen, to 
her one silk dress, as she arrayed herself in it the 
next night. “You have proved faithfal when 
others proved false.” Just as she was about 
leaving her room, a bouquet of most rare and 


beautiful flowers was brought to her. “Some 


mistake,” she said to the servant. He pointed 
to the paper, on which was written her name, 
and underneath, ‘‘ True merit never goes unre- 
warded.” 

She stood very thoughtful for a moment, then 
speaking to herself as if she had solved the mys- 
tery, “Ah, I see! some one thought Fanny was 
Miss Graham, that is it, I am sure ;” and remov- 
ing the label went to Fanny’s room, placed the 


tent to gaze upon the being before them. 


bouquet in her ‘hand, telling her at the same 
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time that ¢he presumed it had been delivered to 
her by mistake. 

“Very likely,” said Fanny, without even 
thanking Ellen, who thought she had never seen 
her look so lovely. 

“ Where are my gloves?” said Fanny, in a 
petulant tone; ‘‘ however, I shall not put them 
on, for I should never succeed in getting them 
off, if Mr. Graham should insist upon placing the 
ring upon my finger himself. I am told he is 
very handsome, besides being very wealthy. If 
I were you,” turning to Ellen, “ I would try to 
make an impression upon the giver, since there 
is little chance of obtaining the gift, forI heard 
a gentleman say that it required but little knowl- 
edge of music to sing your songs.” Taking her 
bouquet she descended to the brilliantly lighted 
parlors, to which Ellen soon after followed. 


Ellen sought a retired corner where she could | - 


escape netice. Sad and silent she sat for a long 
time, trying to make her heart feel glad in the | 
happiness of others. 

“ Will Miss Graham favor us one more | 
song?” asked the old gentleman who inquired | 
her name the evening before. 

“ With pleasure, sir,” said Ellen, feeling at- | 
tracted towards the speaker in a manner she 
could notaccount for. “‘ Have you any choice?” | 

“I should like,” he replied, with a mournful — 
smile, “ the last rose of summer.” % 

Ellen hesitated, for it was the first song she . 
had ever learned, taught her by her mother, be- | 
cause it was her father’s favorite. She never | 
sung it to strangers, but secing he waited, | 
thought best to comply. All her sad feelings | 
found utterance in her voice, and when she con- 
cluded there were few eyes not filled with tears. 

As she was about to resume her former seat, — 
her hand was gently taken, and a voice, whose — 
mellow tones seemed but a contipuance of her 
song, said distinctly for all to hear : 

“ Allow me to thank you for the pleasure you | 
have given us, and to beg your acceptance of | 
this ring, which all agree is well merited.” 

Ellen gave one glance at the sparkling eyes | 
bent so kindly upon her, and unable to collect | 
her thoughts sufficiently to make a suitable re- 
ply, stood motionless A stifled sob caused her | 
to raise her eyes a second time, when they en-— 
countered the burning orbs of Fanny Owen. | 
Disappointment and rage made even her beanti- | 
ful face look frightfal, and the gaze which met | 
Ellen’s told of mingled scorn and hatred. 

Overcoming her natural timidity, she slipped | 
the glittering eirclet from her finger, and said : 

“ Indeed, sir, I am very, very grateful for your 
kindness, but I cannot retain a reward which is 
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far above my deserts. Miss Owen’s piece was 
much more difficult than mine, and I think the 
bestowal of it upon her would give general satis- 
faction.” 

Mr. Gordon seemed undecided for a moment, 
then turning to the company, said, ‘‘ Since Miss 
Graham disputes our judgment, I know no 
other resource but to follow hers,” and refusing 
to receive the ring from Ellen, requested her to 


| present it to Miss Owen. 


All traces of unhappiness had vanished from 
Fanny’s countenance, and she was again the 
smiling beauty, receiving the ring from Ellen’s 
hand in the most graceful manner. 

The latter part of the evening passed more 
pleasantly than the first; she felt she had done 
right, and when she heard Fanny’s gay tones, 


| and merry laugh, she was sure she felt happy too. 


Nearly all the assembly had gone; Ellen no- 
ticing the bouquet which she carried to Miss 
Owen lying upon the floor, picked it up, and 
was examining it, when some one at her side 
said: “‘ Miss Graham, do you refuse all gifts ?”’ 
pointing at the same time to the flowers. 

Not quite understanding him, she answered, 
“ They are not mine, I was merely looking at 
them.” 

“ If Iam not mistaken,” he continued, smiling, 
“they were intended for you, did you not re- 
ceive them?” 

“| did,” she replied, ‘‘ but I supposed a mis- 
take had been made in the name, and gave them 
to Miss Owen.” 

“Do you leave to-morrow?’’ he inquired ab- 
ruptly, after a moment’s pause. 

Ellen answered in the affirmative, and soon 
after, bidding him good evening, went to take 
leave of her teacher and companions, as she 
started very early in the morning, careful, how- 
ever, to retain her flowers. 

Little Mary Gordon wept, and clung to her, 
making her promise over and over again to visit 
her. At last, the had bade farewell to all her 
friends ; but she felt as if she would like to speak 
once more with the old gentleman who had made 
such an impression upon her; he was talking, 
however, andshe did not like to disturb him. 
He noticed her as she passed, and bade her good- 
night so kindly that she could not resist offering 
her hand. “God bless you, my child!” he ex- 
claimed, holding it a moment. 

She retired to dream of meeting her aunt and 
singing old snatches of songs she learned in 
childhood, and wandering with a dark-eyed com- 
panion to all her favorite haunts. Before the 
morning dawned, she was on her way, amusing 
herself in conjecturing what the wrapping of a 
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package which had been handed her just as the 
stage started, concealed. 

She could but notice after the first joyful mo- 
ments had passed, that her aunt had sadly altered. 
Her step was less firm, her form more bowed, 
and her voice more weak and trembling. The 
package was found to contain a handsomely 
bound edition of Shelley, an elegant gold watch, 
and a note from Mary Gordon, who wrote that she 
placed it there unknown, The giver of the 
poems she left for her to guess, and the blushes 
on Ellen’s cheek showed she need guess but 
once, The watch was from the old gentleman, 
who held a very long conversation with her 
mother after their return to the hotel after the 
levee. The book received by far the most at- 
tention, although she felt pleased to think she 
was so kindly remembered as the watch proved. 

Gradually her aunt’s strength declined, and 
calling Ellen to her bedside, one still evening, 
begged her to read the evening service. 

“You have been a good child, my darling, 
and God will protect you when Lam gone,” she 
added, faintly, as Ellen stooped to kiss the pale 
brow. Ellen read softly and when she had fin- 
ished, raised her eyes to gaze upon the dead; 
the pure spirit had fled. 

Mary Gordon’s mother, as soon as she learned 
Ellen’s bereavement, wrote, inviting her to ac- 
company them on a southern tour, and to make 
her home with them as long as she could be con- 
tented. Ellen gladly accepted, left the home 
where she had spent so many happy hours, and 
was soon with her kind friends. The next day 
after her arrival, Mary came into the room, where 
she was sitting and taking her hand said : 

“ Please come with me a moment, I have 
something I wish to show you.” 

Ellen passively yielded, and without noticing 
where she was leading her, said, “ I hope it is 
something very beautiful.” 

Mary suddenly stopped walking, and with a 
light laugh answered, “ Here it is; what do you 
think ef it?” 

Ellen looked and saw Mr. Gordon standing be- 
fore her. The deepest color suffused neck, 
cheek and brow at the unexpected meeting, but 
he seemed not to notice it, and she felt while 
listening to him, she had indeed found a friend. 

In a shoré time they commenced their journey, 
and Ellen could not quite prevent the feeling of 
joy being visible when Uncle Robert declared 
his intention of going with them. 

“O, mother !” exclaimed Mary, mischievously, 
“see how pleased Nellie looks !” 

Ellen tried to hide her blushing face, but not 

_ before more than one had noticed it, and the 


happy expression of Uncle Robert showed he 
felt pleased also. 

Reaching a fashionable watering place, while 
the weather was quite warm, they concluded to 
remain there a short time. One morning, as 
Ellen and Mary were taking an early walk, El- 
len observed coming towards them,a lady and 
gentleman. The young lady she recognized as 
Fanny Owen; as she passed her she bowed, but 
received no retarn, and when they had proceeded 
a few steps, Ellen heard Fanny’s companion say : 

“I think that lady bowed, did you not notice 
her?” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘a school acquaintance ; 
a very poor young lady, who always gave her- 
self airs; she is doubtless governess in some 
family here. I never remember such people !” 

“*O, what a falsehood !” cried Mary, in indig- 


nant tones, for she had heard what was said. 


Leaving Ellen, who in vain tried to detain her, she 
rushed to her mother and uncle who were coming 
to join them, repeating Fanny’s words, adding : 

“She always treated Nellie shamefully, and 
then took the ring which did not belong to her.” 

Ellen’s flushed countenance showed her feel- 
ings had been hart, and not willing to allow her 
friends to see the tears which their kind words 
only made flow faster, hastened to her room. 

While she was absent Mary recited the story 
of the black silk dress, which so served to excite 
Mrs. Gordon’s indignation that she resolved to 
leave the next day, and proceed on their journey. 
Mrs. Gordon wished to visit Savannah, so they 
bent their course that way, stopping wherever 
there was anything attractive. The beautiful 
and varied scenery soon banished all unpleasant 
recollections from Ellen’s mind. Uncle Robert 
did his part towards amusing the orphan, and 
felt amply rewarded when she gave him one of 
her sweet smiles. 

One day, they had been in Savannah, perhaps 
a week, as Mary sat beside Ellen holding her 
hand in both of hers, Mr. Gordon came in and 
gave her a beautiful fan whichbe had heard her 
express a great desire to possess a few days be- 
fore. ‘O, what a good uncle! have!” she cried. 
“Do you not wish he was yours, Nellie ¢” 

The hand which Mary relinquished to exhibit 


yours, darli a” 

Returning one morning from a ride, Mr. Gor- 
don found a note addressed to him, which he 
said contained an invitation to a large gathering 
at the house of a friend of his, a wealthy planter 
living a short distance from the city. “‘ You will 
have an excellent opportunity of seeing some of 


| her present, was taken and gently pressed; a 
| whispered voice repeated, “‘Do you wish he was 
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the southern beauties. I hope you will not al- 
low yourselves to be eclipsed; he “added, 

“T shall have to be excused,” said Ellen, 
glancing at her sombre colored dress, now con- 
‘stantly worn for her aunt. 

“ Indeed you will not,” they all replied. 

Ellen answered by a gentle shake of the head, 
and left the room. 

A long consultation was held by those remain- 
ing, and when Ellen again joined them, an an- 
swer had been sent signifying their acceptance. 

“Do not look so sad, Nellie; I wish you to 
appear as beautiful as you possibly can,” said 
Mary; “or we shall think you .do not love us 
an 

spoke Mary’s mother, “we know you love us all 
a great deal.” 

“Am I included?” asked Mr. Gordon. 

-Elien made no reply save a timid glance, which 
seemed to satisfy the questioner. Mrs. Gordon 
prevailed upon Ellen to cast aside her black 
dress for a white one. 

“ You must submit for once to be guided by 
our taste,” laughingly said Mary, as she prepar- 
ed to assist Ellen the evening of the party, dis- 
playing at the same time an elegant white satin 
dress. After her toilet was finished she went 
to the parlor to wait for the others. Mr. Gordon 
was already there, and approaching her, took a 
necklace of pearls from a casket, and clasped it 
round her neck. Gazing a moment upon the 
lovely vision before him, he drew her gently to- 
wards him and imprinted a soft kiss upon her 
pure forehead. 

“ Ah, what do I see!” cried Mary, entering 
the room. “Iam afraid I shall have to say 
Aunt Nellie, soon.” 

“You may begin now!” said her uncle, lead- 
ing the way to the carriage in waiting. ’ 

As they neared the dwelling, the sound of mu- 
sic came floating on the air, and streams of light 
as they drew nearer and nearer, showed that the 
spacious and numerous apartments were filled 
with wealth and beauty. Strange as it may 
seem, Ellen had not thought to inquire the gen- 
tleman’s name to whose house they were going. 

The sweet beauty of Ellen as she entered the 
room, excited much admiration. Leaning on 
Mr. Gordon’s arm, not daring to lift her eyes, 
she did not notice he was leading her to the cen- 
tre of the room, where stood an old gentleman, 
who, as she advanced, éaid, “ I bid you welcome, 
Miss Graham !” 

She could not be mistaken, they had met be- 
fore. He smiled as he saw she recognized him, 


and speaking very loudly, added : 


“Inthe presence of these, my friends, I ac- 
knowledge my grand-daughter, Ellen Graham, 
daughter of my son James, banished from his 
early home by his father, who too ‘late saw his 
error.” ‘Taking her by the hand, he again said, 
“ My grandchild, 1 bid you welcome!” 

Ellen was much overcome, her heart swelled 
with gratitude to Him who in his mercy had 
prepared this new joy for her. 

“ There isa young lady, a ward of mine, to 
whom I wish to introduce you,” said her grand- 
futher, and moving to another part of the room re- 
turned with Fanny Owen. Placing her in front 
of Ellen, he asked, “ Do you recognize a ‘ school 
acquaintance?’ She wears not the faded silk 
dress, which reminded ‘ brother Theodore of the 
days of yore,’ neither has she upon her finger a 
‘diamond ring,’ fairly won, but which in her gen- 
erosity she wished bestowed upon another.” 

Moved by Fanny’s distress, Eljen, laying her 
hand upon her grandfather’s arm, said in her 
gentlest tone, “forgive her, we will be friends 
yet,” and addressing a few kind words to her, 
passed into the garden. 

“ Dear Nellie!” cried Mary, “ I could hardly 
keep from telling you ; we knew it all the time.” 

“Tt was a hard task for Mary to keep the se- 
cret,” said Mrs. Gordon, “ but here comes Mr. 
Graham ; he cannot lose sight of hisnewly found 
child.” Seated between her grandfather and lov- 
er, Ellen was content to listen, striving to calm 
her feelings. 

“I promised my friend, Robert,” said Mr. 
Graham, speaking to Ellen, ‘that I would en- 
deavor to persuade you to give my little friend, 
Mary, a right to the title of relationship which 
she tells me she already claims ; am I likely to 
prove successful? There is no one I could bet- 
ter trust you to,” joining their hands, “though I 
am selfish enough to wish you to make your 
home with me. I cannot part with my grand- 
children if they will agree to stay,” he added, 
smiling. 

Ellen leaned her head against Mr. Gordon’s 
shoalder, encircled by the arm which, henceforth, 
was to protect her from all rough winds, and 
found relief in tears. 

Returning to the house, they found Mr. Gra- 
ham had acquainted his guests with what was to 
follow ; the man of God was waiting, and ina 
few moments the humble orphan was the wife of 
the handsome, wealthy Mr. Gordon. 


Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a 
higher respect to wealth than to talent; for 
wealth, althongh it bea far less efficient source 
of power than talent, happens to be far more 
intelligible. 
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BATTLE SONG OF UNCAS, 
BY B. OTLEY. 


Rouse. ye warriors! rouse to battle! 
Bind the quiver on the back, 

Let the fierce, revengefal warwhoop 
Echo on the foeman’s track. 


Paint the face and scar the features, 
Don the lordly eagle’s plume, 

Fix the hatchet in the girdle, 
Shout the foeman’s fearful doom. 


Let the sealping-knife be sharpened, 
‘ That each mighty brave may bear 
At his belt—honored trophies— 
Reeking locks of foeman’s hair. 


Swear to bravely do or perish, 
In our tribe’s revengeful etrife ; 
Blood for blood we will repay them, 
Scalp for scalp, and life for life. 


Let the thought of wigwam burning, 
And of squaw and pappoose fair, 
By the foeman fired and butchered, 
Nerve the heart to do and dare. 


Bo when our revenge is glutted 
By the heaps of hostile slain, 

And in foeman’s blood we've blotted 
From our tribe the hated stain— 


» Chiefs and sages of all nations 
At their council fires shall tell, 
How the braves of fair Mohegan — 
Fiercely fought and bravely fell. 


THE REPENTANT FATHER-IN-LAW, 


BY R. P. BOYLSTON. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in the “leafy 
month of June;” a sunny summergmorning, 
with all that the words suggest rippling 
streams, and gorgeous flowers, and perfumed 
air, and music, light and lovelined. The win- 
dows were thrown open in the’ parlors of a 
beautifal cottage, situated in one of our pleas- 
ant western villages ; and by the open casement 
stand two persons—a young man and his bride. 
He was speaking earnestly to the lady, who 
listened to his persuasive tones, now with tears, 
and now with brighter looks and hopeful smiles. 

He was a picturesque looking person ; long, 
dark hair, eager and wonderfully brilliant syes, 
regular and delicately turned features, persua- 
sive smiles, noble figure, graceful and expressive 
manner ;"and his character was much like his 
personal appearance—bold, daring, decided and 
determined, earnest and ardent in his attach- 
ments, as in everything else, somewhat capri- 
cious, yet always obliging in disposition—a per- 
son to interest irresistibly every one who knew 
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him ; one, for whom all predicted a brilliant, if 
not a peacefal and happy life. This was Au 
gustus Grey. 

He had met Eleanor Howard the year previ- 
ous at a fashionable summer resort, and was 
charmed with her beauty and intelligence. She 
was so noble, so gentle, so thoroughly kind and 
good, that before he knew it, she had won his 
heart. An heiress, beautiful and accomplished, 
admired by all, and loved by those who- knew 
her, Nora Howard seemed only formed for joy 
and pleasure. Yet with all her. happiness, no 
one was more unselfish, more. thoughtful for 
others than she. Augustus Grey was, from 
their first meeting, her most devoted attendant; 
and soon he found that all his dreams of future 
life seemed dreary and desolate'if her face was 
not there to brighten the picture. 

He had strayed one day from the crowd of 
loungers at his hotel, to seek the cool shades of 
the forest a mile distant. Threading his way 
through the winding paths, he came suddenly 
upon a little opening, where the underbrush had 
been cleared away, and the sward was green and 
soft; and for a little space the babbling trout- 
brook ran still and deep, and the broad trees 
overhead formed a magnificent canopy of deep 
green, through which the noonday sun could 
searcely penetrate. Here and there a ray found 
an entrance between the leaves, and bright spots 
shone ‘on the grass and the dark waters, like 
eyes looking back to the blue sky above them. 
Little trout floated to the surface of the water, 
their speckled scales glistening when the sun- 
light fell upon them ; wild birds would suddenly 
pour forth a strain of melody, then pause to 
listen to its answer in the distant forest. And, 
seated on the bank, watching the ripples, and 
the fish gliding in the clear depths; now gazing 
at the waving leaves above, now resting her 
cheek lovingly on the mossy stone beside her, 
was Nora Howard. 

How beautiful she was! Her rich hair pushed 
carelessly back from her pearly cheek, a smile 


parting her red lips; her attitude careless, jan- 


guid, yet so graceful. Augustus Grey could no 
longer resist. The summer beauty around him, 
the new beauty he saw in her he already loved, 
moved his heart strongly. Words of passion, 
of the heart’s eloquence, rushed to his lips as he 
threw himself on the grass before her. 

“ Nora—Nora—love me!” 

Could she resist him? It was he of whom 
she was dreaming when he came. It was the 
fight of his smile, which imagination had pic- 
tured brighter to her than the sunlight around 
her. It was the music of his voice which, still 
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young lowe, © | Thoughtless of 


Her lover accompanied her, and formally asked 


of her father the hand of Miss Howard; but 


soliciting forgiveness. 

“1 tell you, my Nora,” said he, as they stood 
side by side in their new home; “your father 
will forgive you. He can never resist you, dar- 
ling, if he can me. You are so beautiful and 
you deserve to be, and you must be, hap- 
Even should your father refuse to forgive 
for having loved me, have I no power to 
make your life’s journey a pleasant way? We 

are both young. I have health, and force, and 
energy, and fortune. Trust me, Nora; I will 
protect ; I will strive to make you forget 
that there isin our English vocabulary such a 
word as sorrow—at least, that in your heart 
there has ever been such a feeling. Think of 
the days of delight before us, my own. I be 
lieve I am a true prophet ; don’t you, Nora?” 
O, yes! What could his voice ut:or that she 
would not believe # 

“I shall show yon, Nora, and your father, 
that I am a good husband; at least, one in 
whom he can feel no shame. Look up, sweet, 
and smile, and try to be happy. See our beau- 
tifal home! Is it uot lovely this delicious sum- 
mer morning? Hear the birds; what wild, ex- 
ulting bursts of melody! Look at the river! 
How the waves flash and sparkle in the sun- 
light !. Shall we alone be sad im such a scene ? 


You have surely done no wrong; unless you 
think it wrong to render me so blessed.” 

“Are you so happy, Augustus ?” she answer- 
ed, the smiles returning at his bidding ; “then I 
am happy, too.” 

“ What happy things are youth, and love, and 
sunshine.” ‘The bride has sacrificed for the love 
of one who, bat a few months before, was a 
stranger, the affection her father has shown her 
from her infancy ; yet, under the bewilderment 
of the spell around her, sorrow is indeed a for- 
gotten word, life is but another name for glad- 
ness, the future a long vista of brightness wand 
beauty, yet scarcely thought of; the past, till 
she knew him, a dream, half forgotten; the 
present, alone, perfect in itself —a complete 
happiness. 


It was merry Christmas eve. Sleigh bells 
were ringing merrily in the streets, and bursts 
of laughter floated forth in the cold, crisp air. 
The stately city houses were lighted brilliantly, 
and occasionally, through the parted curtains, 
at some windows, might be seen the graceful 
forms and bright faces of some joyous assem- 
blage within. 

In a magnificent apartment of one of the 
stateliest houses, sat an old man. Every article 
around him—the costly carpets, the heavy vel- 
vet curtains, the quaintly carved sofas, the large 
inviting chairs—spoke of luxury and wealth. 
One side of the room was occupied by shelves, 
filled with books; expensive and beaatifal pic- 
tures covered the walls; a glittering chandelier 
threw a softening light over the room. It seem- 
ed the very home of ease; but, by the haggard 
face of the old man, not of happiness. I have 
called old, yet he was scarcely fifty; but 
his form was bent, and his hair gray, and his 
forehead wrinkled; and there was a careworn 
look upon his thin face, which told of a life of 
trouble, perhaps of sin. This was the father of 
Eleanor Grey. 

He sat down that Christmas night, when 
thousands of hearts were beating with pleasure, 
brooding over his own life. His childhood rose 
up before him—his gay, careless childhood ; his 
youth, at first so full of hope ; then came to his 
memory @ tale of passion, and. of wrong ;, the 
bitter hour when anger and revenge made his 
heart their dwelling place; his manhood, when 
all pleasure palled, and with a cold sneer at his 
own wretchedness, he made ambition his god ; 
the last smile of his broken-hearted wife; her 
touching prayer as she was dying—‘ You have 
never cared for me, but do try to love our little 


Nora ;” his deughter, imploring him to forgive 


lingering in her memory, was sweeter to her 
4han the murmur of the breeze, or the song of 
| birds. Smiles, tears, swift succeeding blushes, 
were the answer to his tale of love, and then, in 
that silent greenwood, they promised to be all 
to each other. 
the future, forgetful of the past, the present, all 
love and beauty, was enough for them. But 
) dark realities will come to chill the brightest 
i dream of romance. When the season closed, 
: Eleanor, with her aunt, returned to her home. 
| 
was answered by a peremptory refusal. Entrea- 
‘ ties, expostulations, promises from Augustus, 
prayers and tears from Eleanor, were alike inef Tibial : 
fectual, the refasal was firmly reiterated, and no 
reason assigned. 
Then Augustus Grey turned to the daughter, 
ead urged, with a lover's sophistry, an elope- 
ment. One after another of her objections was 
overcome ; and when she pleaded her gratitude 
to her father, he answered by telling of his own 
love to her; and his bright eyes grew so sad, 
_ and his voice so touching, that she yielded. 
They were privately murried, and he took her 
to his own home; then wrote to her father | \ 
| 
| 
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her rash act of disobedience, and his stern re- 
fusal and cutting taunt ; all this came back to 
him, aad bowing his head on the little table be- 
fore him, he groaned in remorse. 


At length, arising, he unlocked an escrutoire, 


ture on ivory. The 
him the fair face of his daughter in her girlhood. 
Long the father gazed on that bright counte- 
nance, then with a heavy sigh, restored it to its 
resting-place, and tarned to the other picture. 
It was-the image of his daughter’s husband, yet 
an ideal of female loveliness. It was the mother 
of Augustus Grey, taken also in her girlhood, 
when she was the promised bride of George 
Howard. Theirs was an old story, and one too 
common. The lover was exacting, the lady 
was proud, and both were unyielding; they 
quarrelled and parted. The lady married soon, 
to pique her lover, and he afterwards married a 
fortume. She became a woman of the world ; 
outwardly, all that was gay and brilliant, even, 
apparently, a loving wife and devoted mother ; 
but, who shall tell how bitter were her struggles 
to maintain the semblanct of what she could 
not feel! They never met again, but her mem- 
ory still rankled in his heart, though he strove 
to forget her very existence. She was not one 
to be forgotten ; but his love changed to a bit- 
ter hatred, and when her son came to him sue- 
ing for his daughter, he only remembered the 
woe Alice Chester had brought to him. 

“What! my daughter marry Alice Chester’s 
son! Never!” he exclaimed. “I had rather 
see her dead.” 

But sitting so desolate that Christmas night, 
the thought came to him, “was I not rash ?” 
He was so lonely, so wretched—Eleanofhad al- 
ways been so dutiful, so good, so happy—even 
the memory of Alice Chester was softened ; for 
she was dead, then; and he reflected that Au- 
gustus Grey had committed no wrong in loving 
his daughter. He might have had them with 
him then, to brighten and enliven his grand 


smiled as he gazed at the rained prospects, the 
blighted life, the crushed hopes, of those whom 
he might have saved. 

Was it now too late? Was there still some 
reparation he might make? At least, he re- 
solved to try. What he could do now he would. 


joy once more to that old man, if it be not yet 
too late. 

Let us turn now from the residence of luxury 
and splendor, to another, a far different scene— 
the hospital of one of our State prisons. Upon 
a pallet in one corner of the large room, separ-. 
ated from the rest of the diseased and wretched 
inmates by a paper screen, lay a wasted form. 
Ay, start and look again! There is, indeed, in 
those sharpened features, expressive of such 
hopelessness, very little to tell of the formerly 
gay, sanguine Augustus Grey. The once strong, 
graceful figure was stretched helpless om that 
humble cot—the features like chiselled marble, 
the proud, daring look gone ; the bright eye 
wild, unnatural, and fall of anguish. The kind- 
hearted minister sat beside him, listening to him, 
and soothing him as best he could. 

“* Yes, pray for me,” said the sick man, in « 
sad, broken voice, “that God will forgive me 
the wrong I have done my poor wife. I knew 
she loved me, and took advantage of that love 
to lead her into sorrow, perhaps to sin. Wo for 
my poor Nora when my wild words persuaded 
her to forsake her father’s home for mine. But. 
yet I have striven to save her from such sorrow. 
Alas! how vainly—how vainly I have striven!” 

“But I tell you,” he continued, with some- 
thing of his old eagerness ; “I swear to you—I 
am not guilty! Iam a dying man, but if rea- 
son is spared to me, my last words shall be, on 
oath, as surely solemn as oath can be, that I am 
not guilty. I swear to you on this hely book; 
listen to me that you may tell my wife. I swear 
to you that I never knew of the fire till I saw 
the flames! It may comfort her a little when 
the world condemns me! She, who never 
doubted my lightest word, will hold as sacred 
my dying oath. O, if I could see her once 


“My poor boy, your pardon may yet come, if 
Jadge Howard does not again oppose it; at 
least, your wife may come again. Hope yet.” 

“Hope? No! not in this life!—I, whe. was 
onee so hopeful. Thank God, I have still onc 
last hope left me — that blessed home where 
the weary are at rest—ea home for even Nora 
and me!” 


Heavily the iron door swang upon its hinges, 


| 
and took from it a daguerreotype, and a minia- | ee 
| Conscience once aroused would not again slum- 
ber. He must make some exertion; and 0! 
house, which was lonely with all its beauty ; 
but instead, there was want, and woe—alas! 
guilt and disgrace ; and George Howard groaned 
again as he thought that in all this his share was | more!” 
not light. His course of madness and folly was 
constantly before him ; he could mot forget it. 
He had cast off his only daughter; had seen 
her husband high-hearted and hopeful at first ; 
then yielding to the force of cireumstances, to 
loss of fortune and loss of friends, battling 
bravely with poverty; finally disgraced for 
crimes he had never committed; he had seen 
this wreck of brave | 
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and attended by a keeper, a spirit-like figure 
glided in, and the happiest face beamed there 
that had brightened that room for many a day. 
The sick men blessed it as it passed their couch- 
es, and Augustus Grey felt a new life in every 
vein as he looked on it. WV oy 

“Nora !” he exclaimed. 

“ My husband !” 

“You have come,” said he. “Once more I 
may see. It is all over, Nora; my fate is fixed. 
I; who was to have been your protector, your 
happiness, am come to this—to die; and here—” 
o“No, Augustus! No! Look at me, and see 
if I am come to say farewell.” 

“You have good news!’’ a sudden gleam of 
hope lighting up those worn features. “My 
pardon 

“Here, here, Augustus.” 

“And Iam free! Thank God! thank God !” 
and he sank insensible on his couch. é 

Tarn now once more to the library at Judge 
Howard’s mansion. It is the same room we 


there 

sofas has been rolled before the fire; Judge 
Howard himself has arranged there the softest 
cushions, and on them is resting the form of 
Augustus Grey. He is still ill, but freedom and 


and impulsiveness are gone forever ; but a calm, 
happy smile hovers on his lip, and a subdued 
light im his éye, which speaks of hopes higher 
than earth. His wife—the faithful Eleanor—sits 
silently beside him ; lier heart is too fall of joy 
for words to utter. Her idolatrous love has 
caused her bitter repentance. Now she has learn- 
ed not to love her husband less, but that there is 
a Friend in heaven who is better than all 
others. 

Judge Howard sits near at a table, surround- 
ed with books and papers. He gazes tenderly at 
“his children.” A load of care and suffering 
has been lifted from him. Old feelings, of ten- 
Gerness and love, long since forgotten, come 
crowding to his beart again, and ‘his form is 
more erect, his brow more calm, his eye more 
clear, and his soul more hopeful, than for many 
year. 

“ Aagustas,” he exclaims at length; “ my 
son—can you indeed forgive me?” 

“Judge Howard, not one word of this. It is 
I who have wronged you ; it is I who mast beg 

“ 


forgiveness. ‘ 


“ Letus forget the past with its sin and sor- 
row, we are so happy now,” interposes Nora. 

“ Rather,” replies Augustus, “let us remem- 
ber it, not for useless regrets, but for fature 
profit; and perbaps‘in sunny Italy, where our 
future home will be, I may yet grow strong, and 
with my father’s aid, fulfil my prophecy, and 
bdeaib pay my Nora, your protector, and your 


+ 


. A YANKEE MOVE. 


A New York paper says a strapping Yabkee 
having got out of employment in at bi City, 
hit upon « plan by which to raise the wind. 
in a. by, goes. with bie pot and 
brush to a house and inqu who lives there, 
and at what time he will be home to dinner # 

Having found out, he stations himself at the door 
just about the time he expects the owner out 
from dinner, and commences painting the railing 
around the footstep. The astonished proprietor 
comes out and finds a man painting his railing. 

you, sir, authority to paint.this 

“‘ Nobody,” says the Yankee; ‘but you see, 
squire, I was coming along, and kinder, thought 
that it would look a little better painted. Don’t 
you think so ?” 

The proprietor gets a little wrathy, but the’ 
Yankee takes it very cool and keeps on his work 


ting. 
Pt il never do,” says the proprietor, “to 
let it f° so, half-painted. 
“Vii finish it very cheap for ye,” says the 


Yankee. 
“ Well, finish it,” 
And so he gets a good job. He has been 
ractising in the neighborhood of Broome and 
arick streets lately. ; 


RARE HONESTY. 


Some yeery since a man in New Hampshire 
ed for a lot of land, and agreed, by notes, 
to pa’ for it; but things went wrong with 
him, and after some time he left the towa sud- 
denly, between twodays. The seller of the 
though rather sold, said but little about it, 
pocketed his disappointment, though he did not 
the dollars, He came to the vicinity of 


man asked him if he would now take the face of 
iis note for the was 
nick response, “ to t. 
Well,” said the in and 
taking him into an office im the vicinity, he 
counted outto him $1000, telling the astonished 
note holder that there was his pay with interest, 
with the assurance that he had enough left to 
meet any demands that might come up. He 
had been to California, and had come home. to 
rest on his ores. He was munificentto his cred- 
itor because he had been easy—a lesson to all 
stony-hearted creditors —Post. 


1’ ‘ 
| 
have before seen, but now it is enlivened by 
bright faces and glad tones, loving words, and 
| low, musical laughs. There are happy hearts 
| ‘ acknowledged innocence seem to have given him 
new strength and hope. The former brightness 
has not come back to his face, and the eagerness 
&§ 
i remained a poor man, the “ lotstill on hand 
j | making him no richer. A few days since, while 
| — slong State Street, a voice familiarly 
' calied his name, and turning, he recognized ‘his 
' | old customer in a well-dressed and good-looking 
; i | man. After shaking hands, the well-dressed 
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BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“Or course, Mr. Snyder, if you should 
marry my daughter, you will expect to main- 
tain her in the same style we have ever observed. 
Marietta is a dear little pet, and we shall lose 


one half our enjoyment by acceding to your pro- 
posals.”” 


“ Certainly, madam, I shall endeavor to keep 
your daughter in as elevated a position as ever. 
Her friends will, I trust, never be ashamed to 
acknowledge me as her husband. To her I shall 
surrender my fortune, my life, my all.” 

- These words having been uttered by a fastid- 
ious bachelor, who had sought for a wife for 
years, and whose affections had become suddenly 
enlisted towards Miss Marietta Lee at a water- 
ing-place, gave us a shock as they were repeated. 
We had known something of this said Marietta. 
She had been the idolized pet of the family since 
her birth. The choicest nursing was secured 
for her baby-hood, the best servants for gratifying 
her freaks, when she advanced to childhood, and 
the most expensive teachers for educating her in 
girlhood ; but Marietta grew wild and ungovern- 
able, was twice ejected from a boarding-school, 
and at the age of fifteen “ completed her educa- 
tion ” under a private governess, who was influ- 
enced by a heavy salary to bear with all her ca- 
prices, though she often lamented her hard fate. 

At the age of sixteen, our heroine was brought 
out into society. A large ball was made for her, 
the most elaborate skill was displayed upon her 
person, and every effort was made that she 
should become the belle of the season. Bat yet 
Marietta Lee “did not take.” Young men 
laughed at the ill-concealed efforts of her ambi- 
tious mother, and, as is often done in high life, 
those who partook most freely of their hospital- 
ities were the first to ridicule her mean and su- 
perficial attainments. The next season, there- 
fore, she was introduced to a fashionable water- 
ing-place, and thither our friend Snyder was 
sojourning when he met with the misfortune to 
fall in love with Miss Lee. Now we had often 
observed the cautious reserve with which Snyder 
approached the ladies of his acquaintance, and 
he always manifested great shrewdness in de- 
tecting whatever was opprobrious in matter or 
manner. We used to think a perfect intuition 
apprised him at once of what it took us some 
months to apprehend, and thus we predicted our 
friend, somewhat a bachelor, would never be- 
come ensnared by any wily arts. Judge then of 
our surprise when we received from him the 
following announcement : 


attained my = an une manner. 
I must tell you I have fallen in love with one of 
the iest specimens of budding womanhood 
that good fortune to meet. 
morning, as coquetry as 
ish simplicity would indicate. She is just 
b out, so Tam not revelli ae 
which others have culled’ tosatiety. you are 
acquainted with this lovely model of fomale 
beauty, why have you never pointed me to her 
as a suitable companion to cheer me in my lone- 
“I suppose being really in love, has restored 
me to health—the secret just here, that 
whereas I thought entirely of myself before, now 
I think only of another. Truly, Ido not know 
whither my present extatic state will lead me. I 
would live forever beneath Marietta’s 
smiles, while all my endeavors shall hen 
tend to make her happiness complete. The fair 
creature is insensible to flattery, and her mother 
tells me she was never obliged to reprove her in 
her life. Do you not rejoice that I can bid fare- 
well to testy boarding-house keepers, and in 
some little seques vale inhabit a cottage 
made verdant by flowers climbing over my 
porch, while it is vocal with songs of endearment 
within? Did you think I could muster so much 
affection? The dormant element has lain so 
long unawakened, that it now puts forth a 
strength unknown to me before. I know you 
will give me your congratulations when I tell 
you that the object of my affection is no less 
than Marietta Lee! 


“Traly, G. Syyrper.” 


It is needless to add it was all over with me 
for I had known this protege, and watched pas 
rental movements, and inwardly hoped no man, 
would be duped by mere blandishments. Hor- 
ror-stricken with the thought that my worthy 
friend was thus ensnared, I summoned all my 
resolution and determined to free myself from 
countenancing his delusion, and in the part of 
true friendship, I replied : 


“Dear Greorce: If I could confine you in 
a lunatic asylum, I should have a oe you 
would segain your reason. As it is, ven for- 
bid you should not be made sensible of your in- 
discretion. Why, you have engaged to 
the veriest flirt that among butterflies. 
Marietta Lee is a proud, self-willed, untamed, 
hoydenish girl, wi t claim to tility, and 
the merest creature of fashion folly. She 
you forever among 4 gi roun 
ties, herself bei benrtinon: looking only to 
mp supply her wishes from a full purse. 
k, George, of uniting your destiny to such 
anone! How will you keep a family together 
—nay, how will you ives together, 
with such discordant tastes? Nonsense! talk 


to the beauty of those without ! 
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ee | “ My pear Mapam: You are aware I came 

| about your cottage with such a flower within it, 
with a true regard to your interests, I would un- 
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“Georgy,” says Marietta, half coaxingly and 


admirer of our Marietta, that unless you guard 
her watehfully, she may.slip away from you.” 
“Q, mother, what a beautiful hand that count 
has! Such massive seal rings! and that dia- 
mond on his little finger, he tells me, was the 
gift of a hand who is to make him his heir. I 
think he is charming.” 
. Snyder thought of the letter he had received. 
“Mama,” pursued our chattering Marietta, 
“would it be any way improper for me to ride 
with the Spanish nobleman this afternoon?” 
And in an undertone : “I’m sure I don’t want to 
be chained to old Snyder because he is rich.” 
George Snyder heard the whole, while pre- 
tending to read the newspaper, and he soon left 
the room. Marietta was missing that afternoon, 
and when she returned from her “ enchanting 
excursion with the nobleman,” she found the 


following billet.dour upon her table : 


“Miss Lez : Forgive me—the is broken. 
I can be no longer yours. I have deceived 
me happy. Iam confident our short en 

. By finding out 
mistake, I trast we shall both be saved 9 
™m . That become a 
od loving wife, you 
wil be obliged to lay aside mach of that duplic- 


have thie frank lana- 


With a proud and scornful toss of the head, 
Marietta Lee threw the note under her tiny foot. 
Then she seized it and tore it in a thousand 
pieces. She was thankful thus to rid herself of 
an old and fastidious lover. Here were ‘‘ barons 
and counts,” “‘a world of gaiety,” and the free 
enjoyment of picking anew from her admirers. 

Mrs. Lee sought Mr. Snyder, and a long and 
serious explanation followed. We never knew 
the opinion with which one parted from the 
other, but we learned that Marietta flirted the 
whole season, and at last caught a beau, of 
which her father could only rid himself and 
daughter by paying his expenses and sending 
him back to his native country. 

We generally despise interference in match- 
making; but when we know a friend is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the qualifications of a per- 
son whose character is carefully concealed that 
she may win him merely for his position and 
establishment, we maintain it is criminal not to 
make known to him the fact. At any rate, we 
preserved an unbroken friendship by testing the 
experiment, and will conclude our history by 
giving the subjoined from George Snyder : 

“My pear Frrenp: I feel you have saved 
me from the brink of a pice. My love was 
but a ionate fire that a short intereourse 
would have consumed, hadI not received your 
timely counsel, which cleared my vision. I shall 
never dare trust again to my own unguided ob- 
servation. Marriage makes our weal or woe for 
this life, and it may be for another ; therefore, all 
inconsiderate haste and rash resolves, if timel 
rebuked, as in my own case, would save h 
from future wretchedness. 


“ Your truly obliged, 


G. 


In this case, it seemed pardonable—nay more, 
a positive duty, to unseal the vision of our friend, 
because we esteemed him too highly to permit 
him to be thus imposed upon. Still, it is not 
usually a safe example to follow. 


ANECDOTE OF FORREST. 
Forrest, on his first visit to Europe, being one 
day in Paris, was induced by a frend (long a 
resident of that capital) to visit the school for 
actors, attached to the Theatre Francois, to see 
the —_ rform. After a time, Forrest re- 
friend: “TI see here ong 
inary talent, exce' at one,” point 
to a fragile girl of about Ranete case of age. 
“ That girl,” said Forrest, “if instructed, 
will make a distinguished actress.” 
Some years after, the friend wrote Forrest: 
nt ew remember that fragile girl we saw at 
the 1¢ and do you remember your predic- 
tion? She is Racugr, the great tragedienne.”’ 
—New York Express. 


Contentment is of so great a value that it can 
never be dearly purchased. 


| half pettishly, “what makes you so sad, this | 

evening? Any bad news, hey? Ships lost, 

; crops- destroyed, or fires without insurances ? 

Why don’t you smile as formerly? I shall be 

{ jealous that you are afraid Mr. Quimby will suc- 

j eed you., Now cheer up; you know Quimby 

has no fortune, and I marry for riches. O, 

mama, isn’t that a splendid diamond broach 
f Miss Evans wears? and what a bandeau of 

; jewels encased Miss Rider’s forehead last even- 

' ing* George, a splendid set of diamonds, I am 

) told, costs three thousand dollars. These, add- 

i ed to my other trinkets, will make up quite a 

i little fortune on my wedding day.” 

| “Mr. Snyder, have you seen Count Lutsoff 

i to-day?” inquired Mrs. Lee. “He is such an | 

| 
| 

| 

e I have recently detected in vou T trust T | = 

4 
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THE TIGER HUNT, 


BY THE ROKY. 


Ax echo, that ought to have been ashamed of 
itself was just counterfeiting the old tinkle of the 
train’s last bell. I had yet some rods of sandy 
way to traverse, and ran like a lamplighter in 
the dark ages. Buta shriek, look you, 
appalling outbreak of agony, as of some sturdy 
child falling into a furnace, rang through a door- 
way hard by and brought me toastand. Bound, 
it might be, to relinquish my journey at once, 
what could I do but dash into the building from 
which the noise came? It was a large machine- 
shop, empty apparently, but for one vacant- 
faced 


“What in heaven’s name,” said I, “is the 
matter here ?” 

The boy looked stolidly up—‘“ Go way !”’ said 
he.—lIt was all the answer I got. 

Pausing yet awhile to assure myself that no 
tragedy was enacting on the premises, I passed 
out, but the train was gone! I was at leisure to 
recover my breath. A loafer in gingham saun- 
tered up to condole. 

«Missed the cars, hey? Don’t say that allfired 
nat’ral’s been a foolin’ on ye? Dew tell! Been 
a yellin’, haint he ? mockin’ the ingine whistle ¢ 
*allers does that! Cal’lated somebody was git- 
tin’ murdered, didn’t ye? Much matter, you’re 
not goin’ on right away, hey ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

-“ Tew bad, I swan!” and the sympathizing 
loafer subsided. , 

The “ allfired nat’ral” had simply hindered me 
of half a million; baulked our concern of a con- 
tract which would have netted us a fortune out 
of hand, in the fairest way in the world, bad that 
morning’s train but whisked me, as it ought to 
have done, to a telegraph station. 

Ihadn’t been dilatory, Mark! No, the intel- 
ligence that had set me running, was but just re- 
ceived, not twenty minutes old. It isn’t self-re- 
proach, then, that makes the retrospect of the 
matter so annoying, that I hasten to change the 
subject. 

Apropos, then, of rapids and counter-currents. 
You’re a traveller, John, and have met with such 
yourself, you’ve been abroad—were you ever in 
love? Is it pastexperience in that robust breast ¢ 
Amen! Buatisn’t it singular, now, that a Polly 
Adeline of only middling pretensions, (the com- 


mon case of course, and young no doubt,) that 
a Polly not deferred to at home, snubbed by 
mama, “ marked ” yesterday at school, fall of 
faults, and rather indisposed to be seen before 


tiring-time, should exercise such a spell over the 
right reasonable John * 

“Bub ” knows her temper for sweet, or per- 
haps “a pleasant sour,” as the market men say ; 
bat what possesses Mr. Blank to breathe short, 
and be foolish at the very sight of one he him- 
self sees every day without the slightest em- 
barrassment ! 

How tremor should o’ertake a whiskered wight, 

But warned of her approach-- or e’er she came— 

How she, by no means in gun-cotton dight, 

(Rather, against incendiary flame 

His own kiss tend’ring guardian each night.) 

Should fire sky high that Mr. What’s-his-name, 

Who calls the world without her insignificant, 

He can’t imagine—for his life he can’t. 

As little perhaps can the man next door, with 
a snug Polly of his own. Mighty mysterious, 
isn’t it? and by no means over manifestly at war 
with the falderol of charms, philters, and so 
forth, current in old times. 

Well sir, were you ever jealous? Did the 
category ever occur to you of having the sweet- 
heart pounced upon (to beseized and rapt away, 
doubtless) by some superb interloper, some catas- 
trophe in a D’Orsay “tile,” every way but in 
essentials your born and bred superior? Dis- 
agreeable, that? Even if the Jove were a coun- 
terfeit, and yet genuine in her eyes, till all was 
over, the case must remain, I should say, not to 

matters, unsatisfactory. 

NowI, sir, by your leave, was once in just 
such a predicament. It was almost a year after 
the memorable short-coming by rail, of which I 
have sfdken; on the very anniversary, indeed, 
and scenic platform of that event, that the green- 
eyed monster overtook yours truly. 

A honey-sweet slip of a girl, the belle (against 
her will) of all Pumpkinfield, belonged, as I sup- 
posed, tome. But anon a buck of a thousand, 
@ statuesque fellow, a Crichton in accomplish- 
ments, with Belial’s own gift of the gab, saw fit 
to infest our neighborhood. The intruder came 
well introduced, forsooth, quartered himself to 
advantage, went “ to church, and all the parties,” 

acquainted with all the girls, and singled out 
my own “ picked particular” Dulcinea for a prey ! 

The man, observe, was a scamp; not as hav- 
ing crossed me, but otherwise and altogether ; a 
fellow of no more principle than a Greek god. 
But such was not the current verdict respecting 
him; no, the fellow’s accomplishments were 
such that gossip itself was mum on his misdeeds, 
and on the whole, the town seemed to think it- 
self honored by his presence ; nay, to feel quite 
ashamed to be seen of him, “ looking as it did ;” 
strictures, and severe criticism at his hands, be- 
ing the least the corporate locality expected. 


Easy as Old Tilly was he, the while, our veni, 
vidi, vici, practitioner; never under any con- 
straint, not he! the complaint not being incident 
to a four hundred peacock-power of self-con- 
ceit. As for the sex, the formidable sex, it 
might overawe bumpkins ; dazzle us into impo- 
tency; but it was his to swoop on, “‘as the os- 
prey takes the fish by sovereignty of nature,” 


He had but to fling the kerchief times enough, 
aad all ourdamsels were done for ; lo Pampkin- 
field a harem, a mere outpost of Mormondom. 
But the whet of my particular agony Jay in the 
fact, which I presently learned, that all our Po- 
liorcetes of ladies’ hearts discerned in my some- 
time but of course no longer “true love” was 
a neat little bag of money! Yes, Polly Adeline 
—more’s the pity—had “expectations.” How 
I wished her well rid of them, insuring as they did 
a siege the most pertinacious on the general 
rival’s part; for surely Caliban might as well 
have presumed on old acquaintance to follow 
up the “ come for ” Miranda, as I to count upon 
by-gones with Polly Adeline. Still there was 
no standing such impudent obtrusion. So I 
fired up, precipitated matters, and in a fit of des- 
peration, “proposed.” If she liked him best, 
let her have him, and him her; and heaven help 
her! If she didn’t, but preferred me, Jo Paan! 
what more could I ask? 

Please observe that my overtures were to be 
aaswered by letter; so likewise, andat the same 
time were certain other propositions (I knew all 
about it in the sequel) on the part of my brilliant 
co-candidate. No humble suitor he, you @ay be 
sure. No, what Ht had for his part to say, was 
that Polly must e/ope with him; nothing less ; 
taking her chance of getting subsequently mar- 
ried! nay, rather, when she must do it; for he 
had written her, less to invite this consummation 
than coolly to dictate its mode. Clandestine 
doings, he said, were his aversion, but on this 
particular occasion there were reasons (true for 
him, the reasons transpired betimes), reasons 
for keeping shady. On the whole, our dandy’s 
epistle was a document worth perusing. It 
mapped out things in edifying detail, and wound 
up by designating a summer-house in a copse at 
the foot of a garden walk, very superfluously 
dear to me, as a rendezvous and point of depar- 
ture for parts unknown. 

But I anticipate. At the time, I knew only 
that I myself had written to know my fate, and 
awaited the lady’s reply. It was forthcoming at 
once ; ay, and with a vengeance! to the effect, 
forsooth, that she held herself grossly insulted, 
and if I presumed again to accost her, should 
appeal to papa. 


THE TIGER HUNT. 


Ten thougand thunders! Zinsulther! Was 


the girl crazy? I had never overstepped by-a 
hair’s breadth even etiquette itself in her com- 
pany; and much as my few latter interviews 
with her were fondly meant to compass, had 
never hovered about her unseasonably. The 
style, moreover, of my just penned appeal to her 
heart (if heart she had, or head either), was any- 
thing but presuming. I was thunder-struck ! 

Not so, however, his excellency the buck, who 
had yet more occasion for surprise had he really 
known his respondent, at the dainty note he in 
turn received by the same messenger who had 
brought me my sentence of excommunication. 
Short but sweet was the billethe got—one word, 
no more—a tremulous “ Yes,” 

Neither of us, I will venture to say, had a 


thought of any cross-purposes in the case. I 
minded my business thenceforward, and our 
Lothario devoted himself to his—the spiriting 
away, to wit, of a pretty, well educated, and well 
connected heiress. 

He was a man of business in his way, our 
lady trapper, and the night that was to crown 


his enterprise arrived in a trice. With Tar- 
quin’s ravishing strides (if that were the true 
reading), behold him as best you may by star- 
light, moving towards his design; his bills 
paid, his baggage bestowed, his natty “turnout ” 
already en route, and lingering ouly to receive 
one more article of “ plunder,” Polly Adeline, 
to wit. 

Lo Lothario! Picture him, please, in your 
mind’s eye! He clears a cropped hedge at a 
bound, invades the alley, gains the copse, the 
summer-house, the creeper-curtained haunt para- 
disaical no more, but henceforth to be desolate 
as 8 last year’s bird’s nest to bereaved father, and 
to outraged me. Hark! the cloaked ravisher 
speaks. He whispers hoarsely, “‘ Mary,” and 
again, for there’s no seeing in the summer house, 
“Mary! Now, dearest !” 

“‘ Go ’way !” says a querulous voice—not hers, 
you may bet against any odds. No, sir, it was 
“that allfired nat’ral !” A next door neighbor he 
to the premises, and much accustomed to enrich 
them with his presence ; but how happening in 
the summer-house at an hour so odd and so op- 
portune, must remain untold. I say only that 
if Polly herself,who knows the “ nat’ral” by heart 
and can use him, had no hand in the matter, 
merry maiden that she is, then circumstances 
have out-circumstanced themselves. 

Well, a squeal of some pretensions, elicited 
possibly by boxed ears and a hearty shake be- 
stowed on the lady’s unwelcome lieutenant, (such 
a non sequitur!) makes it expedient for the would 
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be kidnapper of loveliness to “go way,” as di- 
rected. If ever he came again to Pumpkinfield, 
I think it must have been under an alias, in 
green goggles and a monster cravat. 

I was pleased to learn presently, that Polly, 
on the receipt at one’and the same time of both 
suitors’ communications, being flurried at once 
with long-standing love on the one hand, and 
sudden indignation on the other (for she, strange 
to say, didn’t admire the gilded vice), had mis- 
directed her answers ; the rebuff I had received 
being meant for Signor Lothario, and the sugar- 
ed monosyllable—humph! Should you wonder, 
eh, to find it about me now ¢ 


“Feel famished, John? Take asardine! So 
—speaking of the archer-godling,—are you any- 
thing of a sportsman? What a savage set we 
are yet, don’t you think, to call protracted butch- 
ery sport ; and teach little urchins to torture lit- 
tle fish for fun. Then look at our kinsman 
John Bull; eking out agony for deer and hares 
(for the sake of a ‘meet’ and a run forsooth! 


what humbug !) by hounding them to death,when 


a shot would make provender of them out of 
hand. Whatexecrable cruelty. And how ugly 
a blemish in a fellow really brave and not afraid 
to meddle with tigers inturn. The latter diver- 
sion may pass for sport if you please, though the 
only tiger-chase ever I shared made me nervous.” 

“You shared! You hunt tigers! Where?” 

“In Pumpkinfield, Rhode Island.” 

“You mean clams.” 

“No, tigers. Rare, I grant you, now-a-days, 
in the more populous parts of New England, but 
the Pumpkinfield hunt, sir, was a genuine tiger 
hunt, in the opinion of all who undertook it ; so 


announced and so proceeded upon.” 

“Get out! I beg pardon! I mean get on!” 

Well, the first hint I had of aught prefacing or 
pertaining to the chase in question, was broached 
in the village blacksmith’s shop. It was in the 
latter part of November; coolish weather, with 
here and there a sprinkling of snow onthe ground. 
In the snow, look you, were tracks of a wild 
beast, “‘ panther” tracks, the farmers called them, 
but the panther, or cougar rather, never skulked, 
who could boast such pedals as those tracks im- 
plied? Then hideous and unaccountable cater- 
wauls had been heard in the neighborhood night 
after night. There was no little debate on the 
point, as twilight fell to relieve and recommend 
the blacksmith’s ruddy quarters. The circle 
thus assembled, being Yankees, were no fools ; 
and the conclusion they finally arrived at was 
this. Firstly, that the tracks were genuine tiger- 
tracks, or “ tantamount (not catamount) thereto.” 


Secondly, that the beast that made them was 
lurking in the neighborhood. Thirdly, that we 
were indebted for his company to some “ grand 
caravan of living animals ” which had spilt one of 
its ornaments. And fourthly, that farming folks 
thereabout might as well have an eye to their 
stock, the young “ critters” especially. 

The moving, seconding and passing of these 
resolutions bred a pretty ferment far and wide, I 
can assure you. Not only live stock, but little 
children were looked after, and girls and boys, 
very old in their own eyes, fought shy of outly- 
ing spots. Doors were barred that had only 
been latched since the old French war; and the 
ominous tracks were traced from spit to spit of 
snow along the crisp hill-sides, till they vanished 
in the neighborhood of a cavernous ledge. 

The upshot of all was a general turnout of 
men, dogs, horses, firelocks, pitchforks, pokers, 
and flails, to haze the tiger—an alien, he, a pau- 
per and a thief, not incumbent on the town to 
support. Lethis parish in Asia support him! 
Let him, at least, “ move on.” 


Of course it behoved yours respectfully, a 
senior sophister of the college, the expectancy 


and rose of Pumpkinfield, to be prominent oa 
the occasion; for ‘‘ Lordymassy,” said the old 
wives, “ tigers around! It was e’enamost as aw- 
ful a thing to have happen, as a revolution.” 

School didn’t keep on the day of the grand 
battle. Little folks were. incarcerated in inner 
rooms, and put to bed, while mature men who 
remembered their ‘“‘ American Preceptor,” re- 
called for inward meditation and guidance, the 
story of Patnam and the wolf. 

Well, things ripened apace, and musketeers, 
flail-bearers and miscellaneous hangers-on, horse 
and foot, scattered off to the haunted ledge, your 
humble servant at their head. Pioneer, forsooth, 
he was welcome to be ; few of his fellow-citizens 
begrudging him on the whole the privilege of 
closing in with atiger. To say truth, 1 had 
rather committed myself, being neither robust, 
nor particularly alert, nor much of a marksman. 
I was in for it, however, pokerish job though it 
might prove. 

Arrived at the rocks, our army came to a 
stand. Anold wood-cutter with a staff of up- 
roarous men-boys reconnoitered, and presently 
made report. 

‘“The varmints’s in old Hairy’s grog-shop, 
there’s where he is! I seen his tracks right ia 
the mouth on’t! Go raound t’other side, some 
on ye, and be on hand to‘ shut’ if he comes 
through.” 

“‘ Hooray !”’ said the boys, “ gone to take anip, 
haint he ? well, he mout nat’rally be dry.” 
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Old Hairy’s grog-shop, let me remark, was 
one of our sights ; a cavern of some pretensions, 
indebted for its dismal designation to the fact, 
that (not to mention a wild rose bush at it 
mouth) you had within it the semblance of a 
bar, and the reality of snakes. ° 

This gloomy refreshment-room was then to be 
carried. I confess to a feeling of disappointment 
on hearing that it had a postern by which my 
prey might escape should tremor seizehim at see- 
ing with whom he had to deal. True it sub- 
tracted from the enterprise something of its Put- 
nam quality; but then my gentleman was a ti- 
ger, Putnam’s of yore only a wolf, 

On the whole, I was willing that the monster’s 
tracks should owe their bigness to swelled feet 
(the tiger being presumably out of training), and 
rather counted on discovering in their owner a 
used-up affair, weak in the abdomen, and of 
sedentary habits. 

“Is she all ready? Primin’ in the pan, eh? 
flints right ?” said the cautious wood-cutter, con- 
cerned, it would seem, for the serviceableness of 
my “shooting iron.” “ Wal, in with ye ! here’s 
luck !’”’ and he refreshed himself with bitters from 
a’ venerable pocket pistol. This done, he shoul- 
dered his axe and stood at ease. 

“In with me?’ O to be sure! Anything 
that anybody desired! I sustained at least the 
part of Hamlet in the play, that was some satis- 
faction ; and if I didn’t get killed I should come 
out famous. A pine torch was forthcoming. I 
took it, and with gun ready cocked, crept in. 
“ The most terrifying darkness appeared in front 
of the dim circle of light afforded by the torch.” 
Yes, the text of the story of “ Old Pat,” in 
Pomfret cave, tallied exactly with what confront- 
ed me. 

I forged forward doggedly, till a muffled 
growl quite indescribable, brought my heart into 
my throat. Too much taken aback to infer from 
the noise how remote the grim brute might be, 
I planted my torch in a crevice—not very stead- 
ily, no—presented my gun, and listened hard for 
growl the second. No sooner, however, was the 
gun levelled, than something began to stir. The 
tiger, though I could see nothing, doubtless had 
me in plain sight from his lurking place, and was 
crouching for his deadly spring. 

“ Here goes, then !” said I, “ for I could stand 
it mo longer. “Click !” went my fire-lock, and 
—fiashed in the pan. 

Prime again, of course I couldn’t; for the 
monster would be on me in the twinkling of an eye. 
What to do next? I snatched up the torch 
and sprang forward. He should have it, at least, 
in his face before hedemolished me. So devised, 


so attempted, and with happy result. The novel 
assault might well be too much for the brute 
nature subjected to it. 

“Go way !” shrieked the tiger, and burst out 
a-crying. It was “that all-fired nat’ral !” 


Some ado was now making at the mouth of 


the cave. Heads intruded warily to inquire, 
“ What progress ” 

“All alive thus far,” said I. “Just be patient 
and I'll report myself shortly. Now you, sir,” I 
proceeded, turning to the dismayed ex-tiger, 
“what do you think will be done to you? A 
pretty hubbub you’ve brought about, to be sure ! 
How came you here, eh?” And I raised the 
gun as a promising note of interrogation to em- 
phasize my question. The simpleton shook and 
protested with a dolorous whine. 

“Who brought you here? you mischievous 
imp! Speak up, or I’ll shoot you.” 

“ Walter gi’ me gingerbread !” 

The problem was solved. The tiger, let 
natural history know it, had been coaxed with 
gingerbread, and was irresponsible. The wick- 
edest wag of the village was at the bottom of it all. 

“Oho! Walter did, did he? Walter gave 
you gingerbread, and us—fits! and where is 
Walter?” I continued. “Speak!” and again 
I levelled the gun. Never oracle heaved and set 
more uneasily or deliberated more taxingly to 
the patience, than the idiot catechumen ; who at 
length, under duress, gave answer : 

“ Walter goes a fishin’.” 

Any further light from the “ nat’ral,” was out 
of the question. It remained but to show him 
the door of the cave, and introduce the tiger to 
he multitude. 

Such a “ how d’ye do,” as presently ensued, 
had seldom been heard in Pampkinfield, or else- 
where. No time was lost in pushing inquiry 
respecting the delinquent, Walter, the arch pest 
as I said, of the neighborhood. He had howled 
but now in the cave, of that I was sure; and the 
old wood-cutter wag “ darnedly ” mistaken if he 
hadn’t “saw” him cut across lots, five minutes 
ago, from the back door of Old Hairy’s bar- 
room. 

It was moved and seconded to hunt Master 
Walter himself, according to the strictest statutes 
of the chase. “I'd ‘ dror’ him like a fox !” said 
one ; “I’d give him to the dogs !” said another. 

But Walter, you may guess, was a wary wild 
beast—already “abroad” on a second class rail- 
way train; on his way, indeed, toward a seven 
years’ whaling cruise off Japan. @ood-by, John. 


We hate some persons because we do not know 
them, and we will not know them because we 
hate them. 
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LITTLE JOSIE. 
BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


What wonder that mother can love thee so dearly, 
Little fay! 
When those blue eyes peep through theit lashes so clearly, 
Full of play. 
When those clustering curls thy fair brow tressing, 
Wave with glee, 
As thy tiny arms fold round her, caressing 
Tenderly. 


How fondly she watches! her heart ever brimming 
With love’s prayer, 

Guarding thee, loved one, so fairy and winning, 
With blest care. 

Guiding thy trust, that its rays now revealing, 
Glow like a star, 

And learning thy lips what thy warm heart is feeling, 


Love mama. 


Sweet little fay! may the shadows ever weaving, 
Mid joy’s light, 

Never sadden, never tune thy heart to grieving, 
But as bright 

As the arching brow may thy life-path, gliding, 
Ever be, 

Ever loving, ever pure, true affection ever guiding, 
Blessing thee. 


MARIAN WILLBY: 
— OR — 
WORTH AND WEALTH. 


BY KATE CLOUD. 

The last rays of an autumnal sun gleamed 
through the tall graceful elms which surrounded 
the parsonage at L——, and gilded the spire of 
the old gray church, until it shone like a shaft of 
gold against a background of cold dark clouds 
that had settled in the eastern sky. There they 
stood—the altar and the home—old, gray and 
time-worn; but he who for so many years had 
walked forth from that home beneath the shelter 
of those noble trees, and duly, as the holy day 
returned, dispensed messages of love and wisdom 
to his flock, had gone, full of honors as of years, 
to his last home. 

By the low window over which the wild rose 
and gadding woodbine formed a fragrant shade, 
sat a fair girl, watchiog with mournful eyes the 
waving boughs as they swayed gracefully to and 
fro in the evening breeze, and listening to their 
soft and soul-like music. Beyond, gleaming 
through the trees in the golden sunlight, stands 
the white marble tablet which marks the grave 
of her sainted mother; over which with falling 
tears she has daily scattered flowers since she 
laid her there. And there, too, is the new-made 
grave of her revered father, so lately gone, she 


AN 


can almost feel the beloved hand still resting 
with a blessing on her head. But now she is 
alone. The silence, the deserted rooms, all 
speak to the orphan’s heart, and tell her thus. 

Since the death of her father, which occurred 
two months’ previous to the commencement of 
our story, Marian Willby had lived in complete 
seclusion at the parsonage. At length, yielding 
to the earnest invitation of her uncle, residing in 
B——, to make his house her future home, she 
had made her arrangements to leave L—— on 
the ensuing day. Her trunks were all packed, 
and standing in the little parlor. She seated 
herself once more, perhaps for the last time, at 
the favorite window, sacred to so many delight- 
ful and sad memories. Here she had received 
precious teachings and sweet counsels from the 
lips of her beloved mother, which must now 
guide her orphaned feet in the pleasant paths of 
peace. And here, from the rich storehouse of 
his knowledge, her father had instructed her, 
and trained her mind to thought and study. 
These priceless legacies were her sole inheritance, 
save the precious but dangerous gift ofa face of 
bewildering beauty, and a form tall and graceful 
as the bending willow. 

On the evening of the next day Marian as- 
cended with a beating heart the long flight of 
steps leading to the aristocratic house of Mr. 
Irving, her uncle, in B——. She had often be- 
fore been in B—— with her parents, but since 
her mother’s death, the increasing infirmities of 
her father had confined her almost constantly at 
home, and it was then four years since she had 
even seen her uncle. She knew she was expect- 
ed; but when she entered the splendid drawing- 
room, where her aunt and uncle were sitting, so 
unprepared were they for the elegant, dignified 
young lady, in the person of their niece who 
stood before them, she was compelled to announce 
her name before they recognized her. They re- 
ceived her with the utmost cordiality and tender- 
ness. Having removed her hat, her long golden 
curls, no longer confined, fell in rich profusion 
over her dress of deep mourning, and formed a 
most striking contrast with the snowy whiteness 
of her throat, and delicate bloom that tinged her 
cheek. Scarcely was she seated, when a child 
of most exquisite loveliness who had not re- 
moved her large black eyes from her since she 
entered, now sprang forward, and with one bound, 
lighting in her lap and clasping her waist, and 
laying her plump, rosy cheek against her, said : 

“QO, cousin Marian, I know I shall love you, 
you are so beautiful.” 

“ Then I must love you, too, Lilly, for the 
same reason, mustn’t 1?” 
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“I suppose I must be good, too, else mama 
says no oue will love me.” 

“It will not be your fault, Lilly, if you have 
not made a deep impression; your first appear- 
ance was sufficiently striking, I imagine,” said a 
young gentleman of fourteen, now coming for- 
ward and greeting his cousin with alow bow. 
“T would not try to jamp into cousin Marian’s 
affections.” 

“Iwould not try to bow into them, either, 
brother Neddy,” retorted Lilly, mischievously. 

“ Ah, Liily, you are a spoiled child,” said he ; 
“no one minds what you say.” 

“ Why, Edward,” said Mrs. Irving to her hus- 
band, while the two children were engaging 
Marian’s attention, “did you not tell me how 
beautiful Marian was? I was quite taken by 
surprise ; and so lady-like too in her manner.” 

“For the very good reason, my dear, that I 
had no knowledge of it myself; I have not seen 
her since she was a child, and I assure you I was 
quite as much surprised as yourself. She will 
be a pleasant companion for you.” 

“She isa prize. Iam quite proud of her 
already.” 

It was wonderful how necessary Marian at 
once became to each member of the family. Mr. 
Irving suddenly took a fancy to a game of chess 
in the evening, and no one could play like Mar- 
ian. Mrs. Irving wondered to herself how she 
had lived so long without a companion to whom 
she could confide all her cares, and find that 
sympathy which their importance demanded ; or 
talk over the little on-dits and bits of news which 
found their way into their pleasant retired sitting- 
room ; while Lilly could scarcely be separated 
from her to attend to her studies, and this difii- 
culty she soon contrived to obviate. 

All that was now wanting to render the life of 
Marian calm and peaceful, was some active em- 
ployment to occupy her mind and charm away 
sad thoughts,and this deficiency Lilly’s plan was 
admirably calculated to supply. It was no less 
than to dismiss the prim, governess who had 
never been equal to her task, and substitute 
cousin Marian inher place. This was at first 
objected to by her mother, as being too great a 
confinement for Marian; but as Marian herself 
strongly advocated it, and as the governess was 
slightly passe in music, she at length consented. 

Marian confined herself almost entirely at 
home, limiting her recreation to a daily walk 
with Lilly, or « shopping excursion with her 
aunt; and steadily refusing the many pressing 
invitations that were almost daily extended to 
her to accompany her aunt to dinner and even- 
ing parties. Still, it was astonishing how rapid- 


ly their circle of young acquaintances increased, 
especially of young gentlemen, who seemed sud- 
denly to have waked up to a most flattering ap- 
preciation of Mr. Irving’s friendship. Indeed, 
he remarked, with a sly glance at Marian, he 
could scarcely walk the streets without meeting 
with a cordial grasp from some young gentle- 
man whom he hardly knew by what name to ad- 
dress, with the promise that he should very soon 
do himself the honor to call at his house. 

“I think we are all getting young again, since 
Marian came,” remarked her aunt, smilingly. 

“That must be the secret, I believe,” he 
replied. 

Charles Ellison was the younger brother of 
Mrs. Irving, and a privileged personage in the 
family whenever he chose to make himself one 
of its members. He was gay, social, and hand- 
some, and altogether a must agreeable com- 
panion. 

It was now more than a year since Marian be- 
came established in hernewhome. Although the 
memory of by-gone days had saddened many an 
hour, yet for the most part she had been very 
happy. She had found the care of teaching Lil- 
ly a pleasant employment for her mind, and 
each day had served to strengthen the tie which 
bound her to the lovely child. 

“Tt is St. Valentine’s day,” said Lilly, one 
bright morning, bounding into her room, her 
face beaming with happiness. “It is a holiday, 
and mama says I shall have no lessons to-day, 
and that I may be out all the morning.” 

“©, that will be delightful,” said Marian. 
* But where do you wish to go?” 

“TI am going to send uncle Charles a val- 
entine, and I wish you to go with me and help 
me to select it ; and a dozen other places. Come, 
dear Marian, let me tie on your hat. When will 
you leave off this grave, black hat; I love to see 
beautiful ladies decked with flowers.” 

* When the weeds of sorrow iu my heart are 
all choked with flowers, Lilly, then I will leave 
off the emblems of sorrow.” 

She little dreamed that the events of this day, 
even, would sow seeds in her life-path which 
should one day spring up and so fill her heart 
with flowers that there should be no room for 
sorrow. 

It was a lovely spring-like day, and as they 
tripped along the street, many a lengthened 
gaze of the passers-by followed them ; for a love- 
lier vision never blessed their sight. 

Lilly’s calls and errands were at length all ac- 
complished ; the important valentine had been 
selected and despatched, and they were turning 
their steps homeward. They were just opposite 
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Mr. Ellison’s store, and Lilly could not repress 
her curiosity to know if the valentine had been 
already received. Whispering to Marian to 
wait for her there, while she peeped in for a mo- 
ment, she tripped away. In a few moments 
she appeared again, and in her eager haste, heed- 
ed not the scream of Marian, or that a span of 
horses with the wheels of a carriage attached to 
them, were dashing towards her with terrific 
speed. Marian rushed forward, but some one 
held her back with a strong hand—then darting 
forward, caught Lilly in his arms, and with one 
bound cleared the spot where the next instant 
the sparks flew from the feet of the terrified 
animals. 

Mr. Ellison who had witnessed the scene, but 
too late to render any assistance, now recognized 
Marian, and led her half fainting into his store, 
while the stranger followed with Lilly in his 
arms, and placing her upon a sofa, was gone, 
ere any one save Marian had seen his face. 

After recovering from the excitement caused 
by this adventure, they proceeded home. 

Some time during the afternoon as Marian and 
her aunt were quietly seated in the little family 
parlor, talking over the events of the day, a let- 
ter was handed to Marian by a servant, saying 
that the bearcr would wait to see if an answer 
was to be returned. 

“ What is it?” inquired her aunt, observing 
the surprised look that gradually overspread 
Marian’s face as she perused the missive. 

“ What can it mean ?” said she, when she had 
finished, passing the letter to her aunt. It ran 
as follows : 


“ Miss WILLBY,—Passing through —— street 
this morning, I had the extreme pleasure of first 
meeting you, a circumstance which may, I trust, 
amount to more than ordinary incidents. After 
a pilgrimage through life of eight and twenty 
years, the one whom a fond imagination has of- 
ten pictured to me, came like a phantom, and as 
soon departed; not without leaving an impres- 
sion engraven on my heart that the right one had 
crossed my path of life. Your, to me, extreme 
beauty of face and person, attracted my atten- 
tion, and I was almost like a statue rivetted to 
the spot in a fond reverie; and fancy pictured 
happy hours which may or may not come. On 
inquiry I learned with much satisfaction, that 
you were yet free—yet your own; in considera- 
tion of which, and in justice to my own feelings, 
I could not restrain the strong desire I had of 
saying this much to you. I leave to-morrow for 
the South, shall return again in a few weeks, 
and if it is not too much, may I ask to be forgiv- 
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en for this breach of etiquette, and also to be re- 
membered. With respect. 
Exsest McGrecor.” 

Charleston, S. C. 

“ A valentine,” said her aunt, when she had 
perused the letter. 

“Do you think so?” asked Marian, very 
thoughtfully. 

“ Perhaps Charles has done it,” said her aunt. 
“Let me see who brought it. Yes, it must be 
from Charles; his errand boy is the bearer. 
What a joke, that the boy should wait for an 
answer, and thus betray the author. Will you 
answer it, or shall I?” 

“Tt does not require any answer,” said 
Marian. 

“ But I wish him to know that he is discover- 
ed,” replied her aunt. 

“ Then you may answer it, if you please.” 

She wrote as follows : 


“If Mr. McGregor is not still ‘rivetted’ to 
the spot, and will do her the honor of calling at 
her residence, Miss Willby will endeavor to ex- 
orcise the ‘Phantom’ which has so impressed 
his imagination, and assure him that it shall 
never again cross his path inlife. ——-——.” 

Feb. 14. No. 11, —— Place. 


Scarcely half an hour had elapsed, when the 
servant re-entered, saying,that a gentleman wait- 
ed to see Miss Willby in the drawing-room. 

“It is Charles,” said her aunt, as she caught 
a glimpse of her brother inthe hall. I was sure 
he sent you the valentine.” 

As Marian expected, when she entered the 
drawing-room, shé met the smiling face of Mr. 
Ellison. 

“ Good evening, Miss Willby,” said he, taking 
her hand; “allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
McGregor.” Having said this, he passed out 
and shut the door. Had a ghost stood before 
her, Marian could not have looked more terror- 
stricken. Her first impulse was to turn and flee, 
but there stood the stranger, the hero of their 
morning’s adventure—a tall, elegant looking 
man, with a strikingly intellectual face and bear- 
ing. He was speaking to her, with his hand 
upon his heart; in a low, thrilling tone, be said, 
“Miss Willby, we are the creatures of cir- 
cumstance—” 

“ Sir,” said Marian, all her dignity and self- 
possession returning, while her face was suffus- 
ed with blushes, “if through my thoughtlessness 
T have led you into this error, I most humbly 
crave your pardon. Had I believed for one mo- 
ment that the epistle which I received this even- 
ing was indeed what it purported to be, believe 


me, I never should have returned the answer 
which you must have received. I supposed it a 
valentine, or an act of pleasantry from an inti- 
mate acquaintance, and answered it as such.” 

“Tt was indeed an honor which I had not 
dared to promise myself, to be permitted to visit 
you ; but inasmuch as I addressed you in sin- 
cerity, I had hoped that my words had waked a 
sympathetic feeling which for once had melted 
the icy barriers of form and etiquette. But 
since #t is only through a mistake that I am here, 
which even St. Valentine has seemed to favor, 
I trust you will accept the good omen, and allow 
me still farther to cultivate your acquaintance.” 

“I believe we are deeply indebted to you, sir, 
for saving Lilly and myself from great danger 
this morning ; are we not ?” 

“Tt was then I had the happiness of meeting 
you, Miss Willby, for which I shall ever bless 
the hour.” 

“ Will you be seated, sir,” said Marian, as 
she touched the bell, and bade the servant to ask 
her aunt to come into the drawing-room. “ My 
aunt expressed much regret that we had no op- 
portunity of thanking you for so great a service, 
for which I assure you we are all deeply grateful.” 

“ Tt was the happiest event of my life, believe 
me, Miss Willby, and may it serve as a beacon 
light to the road of peace and happiness.” 

After Mrs. Irving entered, and had warmly ex- 
pressed her gratitude, to which he modestly de- 
clined all claim, the event led to the relating of 
similar adventures and escapes in his own life. 
Gradually both Marian and her aunt becanie so 
interested in the elegance and ease of his con- 
versation and manners, that long ere he rose to 
depart, they had forgotten the fact, that two 
hours before he was an utter stranger to them. 
Just as he was about taking leave, Mr. Irving 
entered the drawing-room. He was apprised of 
their morning’s adventare, but knew nothing of 
the afternoon’s sequel. When, therefore, Mr. 
McGregor was introduced to him, as the pre- 
server of his darling child, he expressed the deep- 
est gratitude, and cordially invited him to repeat 
his visit, which the gentleman gladly gave his 
promise to do. 

Week after week glided away, and still Ernest 
McGregor lingered. He seemed to have entirely 
forgotten his purpose of returning South. 
Scarcely a day passed which saw him not seated 
upon a velvet lounge in Mrs. Irving’s elegant 
drawing-room, sometimes entertaining Marian 
and her aunt with stories of his travels, glowing 
descriptions of the curiosities and wonders of 
the great world, to which Marian listened with an 
interest scarcely less intense than thrilled the 
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heart of Desdemona. Sometimes he brought a 
book of poetry, or some wild Scottish legend, to 
read to them, and then the deep, rich tones of 
Marian’s ear. 

“ McGregor is a Scottish name,” said she one 
evening, after he had finished reading a thrilling 
legend of Lachin Y. Gair. ‘ Were your ances- 
tors from Scotland 


“ Yes, they belong to the clan of McGregor ; 


‘Mon young footsteps in in: wandered, 


Yes, Scotia is my home, though it is many 
years since I wandered over her wild craggy 
cliffs, and through her classic halls, I love her 
still; and there I hope to spend the evening of 
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To all her questions of the many ruins of his- 
toric and tragic interest in that land of romance, 
he could give truthful and glowing descriptions. 

Meanwhile Mr. Irving, observing the growing 
interest which Marian manifested in their fasci- 
nating visitor, had mentioned his name incident- 
ally to an intimate friend residing in Charleston, 
and made some inquiries concerning him, to 
which he received in reply, that the McGregors 
were among the highest families in the State— 
that Ernest was everything that was noble, and 
moreover the heir expectant to an immense for- 
tune in Scotland. This knowledge he resolved 
to impart to no one, unless Ernest McGregor 
should sue for the hand of his niece. 

Quite early one mérning not many days after, 
Ernest called to see Miss Willby. He had re- 
ceived letters from Charleston, requesting his 
immediate return thither. ‘ But, Miss Willby,” 
said he, “I could not go without saying the 
words which for weeks have trembled on my lips, 
but which Ihave not dared to utter. Marian, 
do you love me? Will you go with me to my 
home in the sunny South ?” 

“Tcan answer your first question,” said she, 
after a moment’s silence, blushing deeply ; “ but 
for the last I must have time to consider.” 

“Then I will not ask you to decide that now. 
My dearest Marian, you have made me very, 
very happy.” 

The next morning Ernest departed, bearing 
with him all the wealth of her young, trusting 
heart, and her plighted troth. We will pass over 
the few intervening months ere he returned to 
claim his bride. 

At the close of a warm sultry day in the early 
autumn, just as the fervid rays had departed, 
and the deliciously cool breeze sprung up, laden 
with the odor of a thousand flowers which the 
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fallen dew had freshened into life, a travelling 
carriage emerged from the city and entered the 
avenue leading to the delightful suburbs which 
border the city of Charleston on the western 
side. Oneither side of the way, the tall orna- 
mental trees of palm and pine formed a delight- 
ful shade, while beyond, the fragrant orange 
groves and the flowering shrubs of every brilliant 
hue presented to our travellers a scene of almost 
fairy enchantment. There was a soft golden 
haze from the lingering sunbeams in the western 
sky, which rendered every feature of the land- 
scape as distinctly defined as if it had been 
spread for the painter’s eye. 

“Here is our home, my love,” said Ernest, 
as they entered the wide carriage path leading 
to an elegant mansion which stood upon agentle 
eminence at some distance from the road. It 
was a spacious building, surrounded by an open 
piazza, and shaded by hanging vines and trees, 
while the ground descended in regular terraces 
on every side. 

“ Ah, massa Ernest, God bless you and the 
young missis,” said an old white-haired negro, 
helping them to descend from the carriage, while a 
troop of grinning boys were busily unstrapping 
the trunks, and noisily tugging them into the 
house. 

“ Well, Rosa, where is your mistress ?” 

“This way, massa ;—bless her sweet face,” 
said she, her eye following Marian as she entered 
the parlor, where by the long, open window an 
elderly lady was sitting in a large arm-chair. 
She was clad in a rich brocade dress, her silvery 
hair was put smoothly back from an open brow 
that had once been white as alabaster. A young 
lady most elaborately dressed, was leaning list- 
lessly upon the lattice, playing with the long 
tendrils as the soft breeze wafted them against 
her cheek. 

“ Ah, Ernest, my son, you are here at last,” 
said his mother. 

“ Yes, mother, permit me to present to you 
another daughter; and you, Alice, a sister.” 

Marian, kissing the cheek of her mother, bow- 
ed her head for her blessing. 

“God bless you, my child,” said she, “you 
are very lovely, to be sure.” 

Alice presented the tips of her jewelled fingers, 
while her eyes rested upon Marian’s long, gold- 
en curls, with ill-concealed envy. 

‘Then you are really married, Ernest,” said 
she, “and we scarcely knew it—how strange.” 

“Strange, indeed,” continued her mother, 


“never before did a McGregor form an alliance 
with so little ceremony.” 
The next morning Ernest was obliged to be 


absent in the city. After he had gone, Mrs. 
McGregor asked Marian to come and sit by her, 

and tell her about herself and family. Marian 
complied, though she knew the knowledge of her 
unpretending parentage and life would in their 
prejudiced nfinds sink her below the station she 
had assumed. After an hour of cross-question- 
ing from Alice and her mother, the latter inquired 
what was the amount of her dowry. 

“‘ Nothing,” she replied ; «§ my father consid- 
ered ithis duty to spend his salary in acts of 
charity, and left me nothing;” upon which her 
mother and Alice raised their hands in astonish- 
ment. Marian, unable longer to endure the tor- 
ture to which she was subjected fled to her room, 
and burying her face in the pillow, wept until 
Ernest returned. When he learned the cause of 
her tears, he besought her to overlook the pecu- 
liar prejudices of his mother. “She is kind- 
hearted,” said he, “and will very soon become 
warmly attached to you.” 

Months rolled by, and still Marian felt she was 
looked upon as a presumptuous intruder by the 
mother and sister ; frequently neglected or treat- 
ed with utmost coolness when visitors came to 
the house in her husband’s absence. An event 
now occurred which promised to increase her un- 
happiness. Her husband had received letters 
from Scotland requiring his immediate departure 
to that place. 

Ernest was but twelve years old when his 
father came to this country for a temporary resi- 
dence, leaving all his possessions in the care of 
a younger brother. Dying soon after, the broth- 
er had retained the property, only sending remit- 
tances since Ernest had become of age. This 
uncle was now dead, and Ernest, as the next 
male descendant, was heir. Such was the law 
in Scotland, that property could be inherited 
only by male descendants; therefore, in the 
event of Ernest’s death, all his wealth would pass 
to the next heir. 

Some four months had passed since Ernest’s 
departure, and Marian was beginning to look 
anxiously for letters. _Her position in the family 
was becoming more and more unpleasant since 
he left. One morning she and her mother were 
called into the parlor to see a gentleman from 
the city on matters of business. He had come 
to apprise them of the failure of the firm with 
which her husband was connected. A very 
heavy failure, that would sweep away all belong- 
ing to each member. This beautiful house, 
their home with everything else, was already in 
the hands of creditors. 

The same day brought letters from Ernest, 
saying that having concluded the arrangement of 
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his business, he had taken passage in the Colum- 
bia and was to sail in a few days for home, which 
he hoped to reach in six or eight weeks. 

Hight weeks had passed; nine, ten, and still 
Ernest did not come. Marian waited with a 
nameless fear chilling her heart. One morning 
she was sent for to go into the parlor. Her 
mother was already there, conversing with the 
same gentleman had before brought ill-tidings 
to them. But now he had spoken words which 
had in one moment blanched the face of the 
mother and stricken Marian to the floor as if 
with sudden death. The Columbia was wrecked, 
and all save one, who had lashed himself to the 
wreck, were washed overboard and lost; and 
that one was not Ernest. These tidings were 
brought by the captain of a vessel that had pass- 
ed the wreck, and rescued the only survivor. 

There is a power in great sorrow to subdue 
the pride of man, and waken into action all the 
tenderest sympathies of his nature. And now 
the bereaved mother clasped the unconscious 
form of Marian in her arms, and wept bitter 
tears overher. When at length she awoke to 
all the depth of their great sorrow, they stood 
side by side and looked into the dark future. 
They were penniless. Even now they remained 
in their beautiful home only through the leniency 
of the rightful owner. Alice, all unused to care 
or self-reliance, was helpless as an infant, and 
sorrow soon prostrated the mother on a bed of 
sickness. Marian was her comforter. ‘To her 
they both looked for guidance and support. 
Sooner than they expected, word came that 
they must leave their house. The servants were 
all taken away, with the exception of Rose, whom 
Ernest had given to Marian soon after their mar- 
riage to dispose of as she pleased. Marian had 
at once given her her freedom, of which Rose 
now possessed the proof. In Rose’s care she 
left her mother while she went alone to the city. 

Her first thought was to seek advice from 
their venerable pastor. He was akind, benevo- 
lent old man. When he learned that she was 
the daughter of a New England clergyman, and 
wished employment in teaching music or a day 
school, he at once became deeply interested for 
her and promised her efficient aid. Ere a week 
had passed, he had obtained a sufficient number 
of young ladies to encourage her in opening a 
school. A pleasant, airy hall was obtained in 
the vicinity of ber home, and fitted up. As 
soon as she had become established in school, 
and felt confident in her ability to defray the ex- 
pense, she obtained a lease of their house. Their 
minds, now no longer diverted by immediate pe- 
cuniary difficulties, dwelt constantly on their 


loss. Alice, divested of all the consequence of 
wealth and station, with no resources in herself, 
gave up to peevish repinings; and but for the 
tender nursing and encouraging words of Marian, 
she would have sunk under this accumulation of 
trouble. Every moment when not engaged in 
her duties at school, Marian passed by the bed- 
side of her mother. 

But such unceasing care and watchfulness add- 
ed to her own deep sorrow, after a few months, 
began to tell upon Marian. She had lost the 
rich bloom, the light step, and the bright smile 
of happier days ; and still the pale face, the fee- 
ble voice of her mother nerved her to persevere. 
Still, through her dark despair there glimmered 
a faint ray of hope that Ernest was not lost. 

“ Ah, Marian,” said her mother one evening, 
after many months had passed of suffering and 
dependence to herself, and of cheerful, patient en- 
durance to Marian, “‘what a lesson your devotion 
teaches me. How vain and insufficient is the 
pride of wealth and name, compared with the 
noble living virtues which I have found in you. 
Can you forgive your mother for her cruel cold- 
ness and neglect ?” 

“My dear mother,” said Marian, kneeling by 
her side, “‘I remember nothing but that you love 
me now.” 

“O, Marian, if I could have told my Ernest 
what an angel he possessed in you—” 

“He knew it—he knew it—my mother !—my 
angel wife !” said a deep-toned voice beside them, 
and Marian was clasped in her husband’s arms. 

Ernest had indeed returned. He had been 
rescued by a vessel bound to the East Indies ; 
and had been compelled to make nearly the en- 
tire voyage before meeting with one homeward 
bound. But now he had come, all their trials 
were ended. When he learned how nobly Marian 
had sustained them, and with what devotion she 
had repaid their coldness and neglect, he pressed 
her to his heart with an almost idolatrous love. 

Their mother never rose from her bed of sick - 
ness, but gradually faded away and died ina 
few months after Ernest’s retarn. One bright 
morning, a few years subsequent, a gay party 
were assembled on board one of our noble steam- 
ers bound for England. It consisted of Ernest 
and Marian, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Irv- 
ing, Edward with his collegiate laurels still fresh 
upon him, and Lilly, now a beautifal girl just 
budding into womanhood; and lastly, uncle 
Charles looking proudly on his new-made bride. 


Fine art has nothing to do with imitation, its 
principle is to produce in the mind the same 
ideas which the things sought to be represented 
produce, but always in another way. 
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18 IT ANYBODY’S BUSINESS? 
BY MARRIE F. CARLETON. 


Is it anybody's business 

If a gentleman should choose 
To wait upop a lady, 

If the lady don’t refuse? 
Or to speak a little plainer, 

That my al} may know, 
Te it anybody's business 

Ife lady has a beau? 


Is it anybody's business 

When that gentleman does call, 
Or when he leaves the lady, 

Or if he leave at all? 
Or is it necessary 

That the curtain should be drawn, 
To save from farther trouble 

The outside lookers-on ! 


Is it anybody’s business 
But the lady’s, if her bean 
Rides out with other ladies 
And doesn’t let her know? 
Is it anybody's business 
But the gentleman’”s, if she 
Should accept another escort 
Where he doesn’t chance to be? 


FANNY MARTIN AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


“ We tL, my dear, how do you like your new 
quarters ? rather comfortable than otherwise, it 
seems tome.” And Harry Martin, standing in 
the centre of his wife’s cheerful little sitting- 
room, with folded arms, glanced contentedly 
about the pleasant apartment, and then walking 
to one of the open windows, surveyed the no 
less agreeable prospect outside. 

“O, yes, really charming ; the most perfect 
little nest of a house; everything is as con- 
venient as possible. It is just far enough out, 
teo; one can take so much comfort where there 
is fresh air to be had, and green fields about, 
and something over a square yard of blue sky to 
be seen. Patty declares she can do as much 
again work, here. She does it up in less than 
no time, almost, you ought to see her arms fly.” 

Harry laughed. ‘And I see, my dear Fanny, 
that you have lost none of your eloquence. 
Really, this fresh air has quite an exhilarating 
effect on you. Your—” 

“* There ! now it’s time, Harry—now it’s time 
to stop,” and Fanny laid her hand, with an air 
of merry decision over her young husband's lips. 
“I dare say you were going to add, that 1 talk 
faster than ever!’ 

“No, I will subtract it, instead, till I get out 
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| of your reach, my dear. But seriously, Fanny, 
I am quite glad to find you are so well pleased 
with your new home. You may tell me as much 
about it, as you like. I shall not grow weary, I 
promise you.” 

“Good Harry ! indulgent husband! to give his 
wife leave to talk till she’s tired!’ and Fanny’s 
bright hazel eyes sparkled saucily. 

“Hush, you mischief! Just as though my 
permission was of any consequence! But let us 
talk sense, now, Fanny. But I want to ask you 
if you don’t find yourself lonely out here? It is 
so much more quiet—” 

“Lonely? no indeed, Harry. You know I 
have been too busy with my new house, for that ; 
and besides it is not a lonely neighborhood, by — 
any means. See, there are three—four—yes, six 
or seven houses, close about here; and such 
pretty gardens! And I can sit with my sewing 
here at the window, and look across the sunny 
fields, and see the neighbors run in and out, oe- 
casionally. O, I am sure, it is quite cheerful.” 

“That is a pretty cottage, yonder—the white 
one, where most of the blinds are closed,” re- 

ed the gentleman, directing the attention of 
his wife to the house in question. 

“Yes, very pretty. Bute how still it looks! 
I thought, when we first came, that it must be 
unoccupied ; there seemed so little life about it. 
But I saw somebody open the blinds and draw 
ap the curtains, both upper and lower, the next 
morning. A little girl, too, came and played in 
the yard. I wonder who lives there ?” 

“T dare say you will know soon enough, Fan- 
ny. You wont have to wait long.” 

“‘ How should I find out ?” 

“« Have you become acquainted with any of én 
neighbors, my dear, as yet ?” 

“No. Not one. You know we have been 
here only three or four days.” 

“Well, let them take the first steps towards 
an introduction. Don’t put yourself forward, 
in the least. There is nothing I more deeply 
dislike, than this running from house to house, 
for a friendly gossip, which you always see in a 
neighborhood like this. Don’t be too intimate 
with any of them, Fanny. Treat them politely, 
and all alike. That will save you somo annoy- 
ance, perhaps.” 

“Annoyance! my dear husband, how ?” queri- 
ed the unsophisticated Fanny. 

“In several ways, my dear,” he answered ; 
“ which I cannot enumerate now. But you will 
have an opportunity ofdiscovering, if you wait, 

perhaps. Do you know, Fanny, that Iam not 
over-fond of neighbors ?” 

“ Fie, Harry, how unchristian t” said Fanny. 
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“Don’t judge yet, my dear. I trust you will 
always have cause to like yours.” 

And here the conversation on this subject 
ended. 

The next evening, when Harry found himself 
at home again, after a day of close attention to 
business in town, his pretty wife greeted him in 
a flatter of even greater cheerfulness than usual. 

“ Well, how do you get along to day, Fanny ?” 
was his question, as they sat at tea. 

“©, nicely as can be. And I have seen one 
of our neighbors, and spoken toher. She is such 
a lovely woman!” And Fanny was quite ecsta- 
tic over her new acquisition in the way of ac- 
quaintance. 

“Who is she?” asked her husband, quietly, 
as he opened a biscuit. 

“Mrs. Longley. She ran in this morning, with 
an easy, unceremonious way that is really quite 
charming ; it makes one feel so much at home! 
She said she had seen me sewing by the window, 


and I appeared to be quite alone, and so she 
longed to have a little friendly chat with me. 
* You know, too,’ she said, ‘it is the custom for. 
people to call on a new neighbor first, and I 
thought you would actually begin to imagine us 
all savages about here, if we didn’t make some 
advances towards acquaintance before a great 


while.’ And 80,” continued Fanny, “she sat 
with me for full a helf hour, and talked so plea- 
santly that I felt as if she were quite an old 
friend. I do like her very much !’’ 

“Ah !” said Harry, carelessly. 

“Yes. And I shouldn’t wonder if I should 


see some of the other ladies in the vicinity soon. 


She spoke to me about three or four of them— 
Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Carlton, and Miss Wick- 
ham, and one or two more, I believe. You see 
I shall not be lonely, at all, Harry.” 

Fanny had quite forgotten her husband’s 
warning, in respect to the neighbors ; and two or 
three days afterward, found herself, with sewing 
in hand, seated very comfortably in Mrs. Long- 
ley’s parlor, chatting very easily and pleasantly 
with that lady. Mrs. Longley; on her part, 
proved a most agreeable hostess ; and made the 
time pass so quickly, in the discussion of various 
subjects of feminine interest, that Fanny was 
startled to perceive how fast the hours had flown. 
It was fully time for Harry to be on his way out 
from town, when she finally looked at her watch. 

“ My dear Mrs. Longley, I really must go,” 
she said, rising, with a smile ; “it is almost six; 
and my husband will be at home; he will want 
me.” 

Bat Mrs. Longley could not hear of parting 
with her guest so easily. She would be shocked 


to think of it. Fanny must sit directly down 
again, and the domestic should be sent over, with 
Mrs. Longley’s compliments, to invite Mr. Mar- 
tin to tea. Yes, absolutely, dear Mrs. Martin 
must and should stay ! 

Fanny, however, was obliged to decline her 
kind offer. 

“My husband rarely fakes ten away from 
home,” she said ; “and though, I am sure, he 
would be extremely obliged for the invitation, 
yet he would prefer coming some other time. I 
did not tell him I was coming in this afternoon, 
and he will expect to meet me at our own table. 
But we will try and come some time, Mrs. 
Longley.” 

“Yes, so do, Mrs. Martin. I am extremely 
sorry to Jose you this afternoon, so early, but 
these lords of creation,” and she smiled affably, 
“will have their own way.” 

“Too bad, I declare!” exclaimed the lady, as 
soon as her guest was out of hearing—“ too bad, 


I declare. 1’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Longley, 
that husband of hers must be a real ogre! his 
own wife is actually afraid to drink tea away 
from home, without him. AA little too strict, I 
should say.” 

Meanwhile, Fanny Martin ran home, and was 


ready for Harry, with a kiss, when he came, He 


did not look much like an ogre, certainly, as 
Fanny would have indignantly declared, could 
she have heard Mrs. Longley’s words. 

“ Harry,” she said, after she had given him a 
sketch of her afternoon at Mrs. Longley’s, 
“Harry, I know now, who lives in that quiet 


cottage, yonder, with the high garden wall, The 
gentleman is named Kingston—Josiah Kingston. 


Mrs. Longley says she believes ‘they are of an 
excellent family, and quite wealthy, though no- 
body knows certainly, because Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingston never visit in the neighborhood, or re- 


ceive company. They are very exclusive, In- 
deed, they have intimated that they do not 
desire to mingle with the neighbors at all. So 
they are never visited by the people here.’’ 
— pair!” ejaculated Harry, with a 
8 

“Why, Harry, dear!” said Fanny, quite 
shocked—‘“but it is so unsocial, you know! 
Indeed, Mrs. Longley thinks it very unnatural— 
almost wicked, in them! Because it looks as 
if they thought themselves so much better than 
other people. They must be very hard, proud- 
hearted people, themselves.”’ 

Harry drank his tea slowly, and seemed to be 
meditating ; so Fanny fell into a reverie, too ; 
from which she presently roused herself, ex- 
claiming : 
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“ Harry, you have heard me speak of Mrs. 
Lee, who lives across the way ?” 

“Yes, my dear. Our friend, Mrs. Longley, 
has given you an account of their history, { 
suppose ?” 

Fanny was slightly perplexed by his peculiar 
tone; and as she could not exactly understand 
it, she replied : 

“No, not a history, exactly—she told me 
some things about her. Just to me, you know ; 
she said she wouldn’t tell these things to any- 
body eless—but I had just come into the neigh- 
borhood, a young married woman, so, and I 
might want to know something about the people 
among whom I had come to reside. Well, this 
Mrs. Lee is a widow, and her husband, who 
died year before last, was a merchant in town. 
He failed just five years ago, and Mr. Longley, 
who happened to have some hundreds of dollars 
in Mr. Lee’s hands, lost every cent of it. Mr. 
Lee fuiled just on purpose to make money, too, 
Mrs. Longley says. Only think—what a dread- 
ful thing ! to wrong his creditors out of their 
honest duces! And Mrs. Longley says, thou- 
sands of people suffered from his wicked deeds.” 

A look, half amusement, half indignation, 
sparkled in Harry’s eye, as innocent little Fanny, 


putting firm faith in the stories retailed her by 
her neighbor, repeated them to her husband, 


with the utmost earnestness. 

But he repressed the words that rose to his 
lips, and instead of uttering them, said, very 
calmly: “anything else, my dear?” 

“And then, don’t you think, Harry, Mr. Lee 


and his wife, instead of giving up that beauti- 
ful little cottage, which they lived in, and where 


the widow lives now, they kept it, and were jast 
2s comfortably off as ever; though, to be sure, 
Mr. Lee was obliged to become a clerk in some 
counting house—and died not long after. But 
Mrs. Longley says the cottage is hers, as much 


as it is Mrs, Lee’s; and she ought to be receiv- 
ing the rent of it this minute, forthe money that 
Mr. Lee defrauded Mr. Longley of.” 

Harry made no reply to all this, but turned 
the conversation into another channel. The 
next morning, when he was ready to go into 
town, he said, carelessly to Fanny : 

“My dear, I would not go out to-day, if I 
were in your place—that is, to make calls. If 
you want to take the air, you had better walk 
out over the fields, or take the omnibus, and 
come down to the counting-house, and see me.” 

“ Yes, Harry, I should like that, of all things, 
to come and see you. But why mayn’t I make 
calls to-day? Not that I want to, dear, but 
then—I should like to know ?” 
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“ Yes, you genuine daughter of Eve!” laugh- 
ed her husband, kissing her. ‘“ But never mind 
now. I will tell you some time.” And he 
went. 

During the morning, as Fanny sat alone by 
herself, sewing, a knock at the door was heard ; 
and immediately, Patty, the neat little house- 
maid, ushered in two ladies whom the young 
wife recognized as Mrs. Wells, and Miss Wick- 
ham ; the former a tall, stately-looking dame, 
with an impressive and gracious manner, and the 
latter a good-natured, and extremely girlish 
young lady of thirty. They had come to chat 
with dear Mrs. Martina moment, only jast a 


moment! and they really couldn’t stay. No, 
thank dear Mrs. Martin, but they couldn’t lay 
aside their bonnets, any way in the world, be- 
cause they were in such a hurry. 

“It was a lovely morning—yes; how glad 
they were she had come to reside in the neigh- 
borhood ! they had felt confident, from the first, 
that they should like her extremely. And they 
were in hopes she would like to reside here; 
they were sure they would do everything in their 
power to make it pleasant for her.” And Fan- 
ny was quite overcome with their kindness. 


“ What pleasant, open-hearted people I have 
come among!” she said, mentally, 


Well, they—the guests—were sure she had 
a sweet litffe place here—the loveliest, absolute- 
ly, in all M But then, after all, it was 
one half in the taste and means of the occupants, 
that the real beauty of such an estate lay; and 


they were sure dear Mrs. Martin had the most 


perfect taste in the world, 


A pause. 

Presently—‘ had dear Mrs. Martin seen Mrs. 
Bromleigh 

“Dear Mrs. Martin,” had not. 

“Ah, Mrs. Bromleigh was such a lovely wo- . 


man! and, indeed, quite the leader of the ton 


here in M——, They supposed she would share 
her throne now with Mrs. Martin—if not give 
way entirely; and dear Mrs. Martin would be so 
pleased to know her !” _ 

“Then the lady is very agreeable?” asked 
Fanny. 

“ O, excessively so ; and so aristocratic! Mrs. 
Bromleigh had spent the last winter in Paris. 
They say she lived in splendid style there, Very 
wealthy, O, immensely wealthy!” in an impres. 
sive and solemn voice ; “ though—to tell the 
truth—if they were quite sure dear Mrs. Martin 
would never—never mention that they told her? 
the late Mr. Bromleigh was—a butcher !” 

They—the guests, again wondered if the 
Kingstons had called on-“ dear Mrs. Martin ?” 
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“No, the Kingstons had not done her that 
honor.” 

“QO, well, that was not to be minded! for they 
were such proud, odious people! a great deal 
too good, in the estimation of themselves, to 
mingle with their neighbors. For their part— 
that of the gueste—they didn’t think such ex- 
ctusiveness looked well, at all!” 

And after Mrs. Lee, and two or three other 
equally unoffending people had been talked over, 
and pulled to pieces, and “dear Mrs. Martin” 
had received the proper quantum of flattery, they 
rose to take leave. And, at the door, they were 
obliged to add the postscript of morning calls in 
general, by standing fifteen minutes longer to 
talk. And, among the rest of the items, they 
said that Mrs. Martin must be sure to call soon ; 
they should expect her with the utmost impa- 
tience; but they believed, at least, they had 
heard, that Mr. Martin seldom visited. They 
were so sorry for that! but surely he would 
make an exception in favor of the M——ites ! 
He must bring his wife to see them, and take 
tea, and spend a good long evening. He really 
must let “ dear Mrs. Martin ” visit just as much 
as she pleased. 

“O, yes,” Fanny hastened to say, completely 
won by their tenderness ; “ Harry was not at all 
averse to her visiting as much as she pleased, but 
he says, you know,” charmingly blumdered the 
little wife, in the most innocent way, “he does 
dread to have me get up these gossiping ac- 
quaintances, that a quiet neighborhood like this 
is sure to have! Harry does hate gossip, that is, 
ifl-natured gossip, as heartily as I do. Bat I 
see you are in haste; I will not detain you. 
Good morning!” 

Poor, unconscious little Fanriy! how that 
‘blind shot struck home! 

Tea-time came again, and with it Harry. 
“Fanny, my dear, you didn’t come down to see 
me to-day 7” he said. 

“No, Harry, for I hed Mrs. Wells and Miss 
Wickham in this morning, and it was eo warm 
this afternoon.” 

“ More neighbors ?” The young man’s merry 
‘brow slightly clouded. “I hope, if they were 
more of Mrs. Longley’s stamp, that you haven’t 
eommitted yourself by being drawn into their 
whirlpool of scandal !” 

“Dear Harry, what do you mean?” was her 
-satonished query. “ Mrs. Longley’s—scandal ?”’ 

“Exactly. For Mrs. Longley said several 
very abominable things about the Kingstons. 


. Asd who do you think the Kingstons are ¢”’ 


“I don’t know, I’m sure, Harry, do you ?” 
“This Mr. Isaac Kingston—Josiah, you call- 


ed him—is one of my lamented father’s oldest 
friends ; and one whom he prized highly. Mr. 
Kingston has called on me, to-day, and is com- 
ing, with his wife, to see us this evening. He 
only discovered, to-day, what my name was. I 
spoke something about having heard his name 
mentioned, and he answered that he did not 
doubt it; for a greater set of busy-bodies than 
this place contains, he never saw; and he and 
his wife have shut themselves out of their 
reach.” 

“ Only think, Harry!” was all Fanny could 
utter, for surprise. 

“Yes, and that is not all. The story of Mre. 
Longley, concerning Mr. Lee and his wife, was 
almost entirely false. Mr. Lee did fail, it is 
true; but he owed Longley only two hundred 
dollars, and paid fifty cents on the dollar at that ; 
while the house which Mrs. Longley claims as 
her property, was settled on Mrs. Lee by her 
aunt, long before the failure, with the proviso 
that she never should part with it at any cost, 
but keep it for a home for herself and her chil- 
dren, in case misfortune should ever befall them. 
I met Mrs. Lee to-day, and asked her to come 
and see you. Who do you think she is?” 

“More wonders? I don’t know, Harry.” 

“Sister Ada’s old school companion, Laura 
Marsh.” 

“O, is it possible, Harry?” exclaimed the 
delighted wife. ‘“ Dear Laura! so that was the 
Arthar G. Lee, whom I heard she married ? and 
I haven’t seen her for all these years!” 

“[ thought last night, when you mentioned 
the name to me, that it was familiar to me, or 
had been 86, on ’change, and I was resolved to as- 
certain the truth of Mrs. Longley’s story. I in- 
quired of Mr. Grey, and heard all about it from 
him.” 

“O, that dreadful Mrs. Longley!” said Fan- 
ny. “How can I ever believe what people tell 
me again? She seemed so honest, and so ill- 
used !” 

“And so confidential,” added Harry, with a 
merry smile. “ Let this teach you a lesson, my 
little wife. Confidences that are so easily be- 
stowed, you may depend upon it, are never 
worth much; and you may value the one who 
bestows them accordingly.” 

“And I thought Mrs. Lee and the Kingstons 
were such terrible persons, too,” said Fanny ; 
“I never could have spoken to them in the 
world, thinking of them as I did. But O, dear, 
that dreadful Mrs. Longley! and Mrs, Wells, 
and Miss Wickham! They both told me—I 
don’t know how much, to-day, about different 
people whom I have never eeen. What shal! I 
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dot I never want to see those women again. 
And I thought they were so beautiful!” and 
Fanny was half-cryinz. 

“ Well, never mind, Fanny dear—never mind. 
Let us have tea now, and forget all about these 
disagreeable affairs ; and then you shall sit and 
talk with me until our neighbors come in to see 
us; our true neighbors, Fanny !” 

Oar pretty heroine had to pay dearly for those 
* confidences.” In less than a week, she heard 
from all quarters, that Mr. Martin was a most 
despotic husband—a perfect tyrant; that he had 
utterly forbidden his wife to visit a single neigh- 
bor, and kept her under his own eye continually ; 
while some even wentso far as to say that he was 
a most desperately jealous man, and that was at 
the bottom of his treatment. Harry Martin had 
merriment enough, from this, to last him his life- 
time ; and though his pretty wife laughed till 
she cried, at so absurd a fabrication, yet she 
declared it quite a serious matter, after all. But 
the best lesson of her married experience, was 
taken from her neighbors. 


CALIFORNIA STYLE. 


Not long since, a German was riding along 
Sansome street near Sacramento, when he heard 
a pistol shot behind him, heard the whizzing of a 
ball near him, and felt his hat shaken. He turn- 
ed and saw a man with a revolver in his hand, 
= took off his hat and found a fresh bullet hole 

it. 

“Did you shoot at me?” asked the German. 

“ Yes,” replied the other party; ‘that’s my 
horse ; it was stolen from me recently.” 

“You mast be mistaken,”’ said the German, 
“T have owned the horse for three years.” 

“ Well,” says the other, “‘ when I come to look 
at him, I believe Iam mistaken, Excuse me, 
sir; wont you take a drink ?”’ 

The rider dismounted, tied his horse; the two 
found a drinking saloon near by, they hob rmob- 
bed and drank ther, and parted friends. 
That is the California fashion of making ac- 
quaintances.— California Pioneer. 


A BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY, 


A traveller who spent some time in Tarkey, 
relates a beautiful parable, which was told him 
by a dervise, and which seemed even more beau- 
tiful than Sterne’s celebrated figure of the accus- 
ing spirit and recording angel. ‘ Every man,” 
says the dervise, ‘‘ has two angels, one on his 
night shoulder and another on his left. When 
he does anything good, the angel on his right 
shoulder writes it down and seals it, because 
what is done is done forever. When he has done 
evil, the angel on his left shoulder writes it down. 
He waits till midnight. If before that time, the 
man bows down his head and exclaims, “ Gra- 
cious Allah! I have sinned, forgive me!” the 
angel rubs it out; and if not, at midnight he 
seals it, and the angel upon the right shoulder 
weeps.” 


LILLIE MINE. 
BY CHRISTIAN KESSLER. 


Ldéke placid waters sleeping 
In moonlight’s pensive glow, 
® A tender thought is creeping 
In brightness o'er her brow, 
My Lillie dear is weeping, 
Her cheek is all a-giow. 


Each moonbeam lightly dances 
On feutures fair and sweet, 
And from her blue eyes glances 
Shoot— as the arrow ficet ; 
Like a gazelle she prances 
Away with nimble feet. 


I searce believe that sorrow 
Could leave its shadow there, 

For sorrow’s self would berrow 
A gleam from every tear; 

Would send the coming morrow 
A pleasure fur more dear. 


O, Lillie, wilt thou linger? 
O, Lillie, be mine own! 
No lark’s a sweeter singer; 
Thy voice has round me grown 
Like thoughts that faintly linger 
When melodies are flown. 


Come, come to me, my dearest ; 
The shadows hide thy face, 
Thou lovest what thou fearest, 
The fondness of my gaze— 
Of pleasures ’tie the cheeriest 

Thy growing joys to trace. 


Come, come to me, my blossom, 
And if thou fearest, hide 

Thy features in my bosom, 
Near to my throbbing side. 

Come, come to me, my blossom, 
My own, my lovely bride! 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“TI pon’ know,” said Grummet, as he laid 
down the paper from which he had been read- 
ing “farther particulars” of the foréign news, 
“I don’t know but what it’s all right and proper 
to do away with privateering, but I doubt it. 
I may be wrong, for an old privateersman, like 
myself, is apt to be prejudiced in favor of an- 
cient customs; still, it cannot be denied, that 
private enterprise in time of war is a great sav- 
ing to the government, and a sharp stick in the 
side of the enemy, inflicting an immense amount 
of damage upon his merchant marine, as well 
as crippling their ships of war, upon an occasion 
as we did, for instance, when I was in the little 
schooner Caroline. I have told you about that 
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ernise of the Caroline, haven’t I? No? Then 
there is no better time to do so than the present. 
I take it your time is of no value : 

“Soon after the commencement of the last 
war, it being rather hard times for merchant 
sailors, I went to work upon a farm a few miles 
from Newport, Rhode Island, in the employ @a 
gentleman by the name of Gordon. ‘ Squire 
Gordon,’ as he was called, had been quite 
wealthy for the times ; but, unfortunately, most 
of his property was embarked in maritime spec: 
ulations, which were, of course, brought to an 
end by the war. His business operations, how- 
ever, were so extended that it was impossible to 
close them up at once without an immense sacri- 
fice—indeed, certain ruin—he therefore resolved 
to risk all upon a chance, and accordingly sent 
his ships to sea as in time of peace. As might 
have been expected, they were speedily captured 
by the enemy, and he found himself in his old 
age reduced to poverty—the farm upon which I 
was employed being the only property remain- 
ing to him. 

“His son, Harry Gordon, was a daring, ad- 
venturous young fellow of some twenty five or 
six—tall, well built, active, handsome, and with- 
al as good-hearted a young scamp as it was ever 
my fortune to run athwart. From boyhood, he 
had entertained a passion for the sea, and at 
the time of which I speak had been for some 
years in command of one of his father’s ships. 
The last voyage his vessel made—the one in 
which she was captured—he had resigned the 
command for the purpose of fulfilling a matri- 
monial engagement which had for a long time 
subsisted between himself and the prettiest, 
blackest-eyed, rosiest-cheeked little gipsy that 
ever surrounded and made prisoner of a gallant 


Sailor, 


“Everything was progressing Morably to- 
wards the, consummation of the happy event, 
when old Gordon’s losses commenced ; every 
mail brought tidings of disaster, ship after ship 
was taken by the enemy, until, as I have said, 
the family was reduced to poverty. This was a 
severe blow for Harry, coming as it did at such 
@ time, but like a noble-hearted fellow as he was, 
he determined, however painful it might be, the 
marriage should be postponed until he was able 
im some measure to retrieve his losses, for he 
had not che heart to take his dear little Carrie 
from a home of luxury and wealth, to make her 
the wife of a beggar. True, Carrie’s father, a 
noble-hearted gentleman as you will find be- 
tween the north pole and the equator, generous- 
ly offered to make a provision for his daughter, 
whieh would enable them to live in comparative 


comfort until the close of the war, when he could 
readily obtain employment in his profession ; 
but Harry was not the man to accept pecuniary 
assistance from his wife, or her friends, while he 
lived in idleness. 

“ I was a sort of confidant of both the lovers, 
and used to carry an infinity of little feeble- 
looking notes from one to the other, besides ac- 
companying Harry when he called updh his dar- 
ling—an event that occurred on an average 
about six times a day. I consequently had an 
opportunity of judging as to the state of their 
affections, and if those two young people wern’t 
as deeply in love as it is possible for human be- 
ings, then I'll allow that I’m no judge of the 
article, and I’ve done some pretty powerfal 
courting in my day, now I tell you, youngster, 
and ought to know a thing or two. 

“At last Harry made up his mind to strike a 
bold stroke for fortune, Accordingly, taking 
me in tow, as usual, he went to communicate 
his plans, and take leave of Carrie. Their part- 
ing was all tears, white handkerchiefs and kiss- 
es, and occupied all the forward part of the 
night. As there was no particular necessity for 
me to be present, I wandered off toward the 
shore to await Harry’s coming. 

“ Jt was a bright, clear, moonlight night, and 
I was amusing myself by gazing at the sea and 
whistling the ‘ Rogue’s March in Saul,’ when I 
fancied I heard the familiar sounds of blocks 
and ropes, as of some vessel underweigh. This 
was music to my ears, and I listened attentively, 
but the sounds were not repeated, and I came to 
the conclusion that it was all fancy. The inci- 
dent, however, awoke a train of pleasant recol- 
lections, and the joyous scenes of a sea life came 
so vividly before me, that I almost resolved to 
quit my then course of life, and at once enter 
the naval service. It was therefore with no or- 
dinary feeling of pleasure that I listened to the 
proposition which Harry unfolded to me when 
he had concluded his interview with his betroth- 
ed Carrie. 

“* Joe,’ said he, as he seated himself beside 
me on the beach, ‘ how should you like to go to 
sea again 

“* Precisely what I was thinking of,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I intend to be afloat in less than a 
month.’ 

“* Because,’ he continued, ‘I shall be in need 
of a few good men, and I want you to thip them 
for me.’ 

“* You don’t mean to say that you are going 
to risk another ship and cargo?’ I asked, in 


surprise. 
“No; something better than that,’ said he, 
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drawing an officiallooking document, upon 
which I noticed a broad seal, from his pocket. 
‘If the moon gave a little more light, you 
would have an opportunity of reading a com- 
mission from government, to cruise for prizes.’ 

“«Privateering, eh? But where is your 
ship 

“¢O, that is taken care of; I have arranged 
everything. The vessel will be along in season ; 
to-night, perhaps. But will you go with me ?” 

“*Wont I go? Give me an opportunity, and 
see.’ 

“ Harry was proceeding to explain his designs, 
when the sounds that had attracted my attention 


‘before, were heard again, accompanied by the 


peculiar cry, half song, half shout, of the sail- 
ors, as they hauled upon a brace, or other run- 
ning rigging. 

“«By Jove! there she comes,’ exclaimed 
Harry, springing to his feet, as from behind a 
projecting point of the opposite island a small 
topsail schooner emerged, ranged rapidly ahead 
and bore up into the wind, shaking the sails to 
deaden her headway preparatory to mooring. 

“The rattling of hanks and running gear 
sounded musically over the water, as the heavy 
fore and mainsails slid swiftly to the deck, and 
the distant order to let go the anchor was dis- 
tinctly heard, followed by the plunge of the 
heavy mass of iron, and the prolonged rumble 
of the cable, as it rushed through the hause- 
pipe ; then the same sound at short intervals, as 
the men payed out another range, which the 
schooner refused to take. At the same time the 
sails had been snugly stowed, and feeling the 
check of her ground tackle, she swang gtntly 
round to the tide, and all was still. 

“ The spectacle of a vessel being brought into 
port, moored and made snug, in a seamanlike 
manner, is an interesting one, even to a lands- 
man ; and to us, who were passionately fond of 
our favorite profession, it awakened emotions of 
enthusiasm. 

“* There, Joe,’ said Harry, as the last sound 
from the vessel died away upon the still night 
air, ‘what do you think of that for a bold 
cruiser? All we require now is to have her 
well manned, and for that I must depend upon 
you. Take the yacht at once, and proceed up 
the bay as far as Providence, stopping at the 
intermediate places, and drum up as many good 
men as you can possibly induce to join us. 
None buat good sailors, mind you; we can’t af- 
ford to take apprentices at present. In the 
meantime I will put the schooner in order 
get her armament on board. We ‘fir 
much of a battery, certainly ; but we m aphe 


the best of what we have. Now go; lose as lit- 
tle time as possible, for remember, I am placing 
myself entirely in your hands. This vessel is 
my last hope. If by any delay in procuring 
men, she is forced to remain in the bay until 
some British cruiser takes a fancy to look here, 
I am a ruined man.’ 

“*Give yourself no anxiety as to my share 
in the enterprise,’ I replied. ‘In forty-eight 
hours I will have half a hundred as good men 
on board as ever laid a splice or rove a gun- 
tackle purchase.’ 

“*Only do so,’ said Harry, wringing my 
hands, ‘and I shall owe you more than life.’ 

“ The flood-tide had just began to make, the 
wind was middling fair for a run up the bay, 
and the bright moonlight was decidedly in our 
favor ; for at the time I was not any too well 
acquainted with the lay of the land. Accord- 
ingly starting up Black Tom, one of the farm 
servants—for whom I entertained a special re- 
gard, as he was a daring, go-ahead fellow, and 
withal a capital sailor—to accompany me, I got 
the yacht underweigh, and sped swiftly on my 
course up the beautiful Narragansett. 

“ My recruiting expedition proved highly suc- 
cessful; but little more than twenty four hours 
elapsed before I was on my return trip with 
seventy-five as good seamen as you will find 
above water. A shorter time would have suf- 
ficed to procure that number of men, for sailors 
were plenty at that time, there being no mer- 
chant marine to employ them; but I was par- 
ticular in my selection, taking none but men 
with whom I had sailed, or such as could give 
an unexceptionable account of themselves. I 
tried hard to get a good and experienced gunner 
to take charge of the ‘long tom,’ which I made 
no doubt would form the principal offensive 
armament of the schooner; but in this I was 
unsuccessful, much to the delight of Black Tom, 
who professed to be as good a gunner with 
heavy artillery as could be found in the royal 
navy. Never having witnessed a display of his 
skill, I was rather disposed to doubt the some- 
what extravagant narration of the wonders he 
had performed. However, as no better person 
could be procured, I decided that he should be 
captain of the gun, subject, of course, to the 
approval of Captain Gordon. 

“Embarking my men in sach boats as could 
be obtained, we started to return. Light and 
baffling winds prevented our making the speed 
we could have wished, and it was within an 
hour of sunset before we reached the appointed 
rendezvous. As we rounded the island, and 
came suddenly in sight of the schooner, a cheer 
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of admiration burst from the whole party. She 
was, indeed, as neat a little craft as I ever saw 
upon the water. Her long, low hull was beau- 
tifally moulded, with a sharp bow and long, lean 
ran. It was evident she would come as near to 
putting the wind’s eye out with her flying jib- 
boom-end, as any craft that floated, while her 
great breadth of beam indicated that sail might 
be carried as long as the canvass held to the 
bolt-ropes ; her hull was painted perfectly black, 
with the exception of a narrow streak of bright 
red extending on a line with the water from the 
bow to the taffrail; her spars and rigging were 
in keeping with the hull ; the masts, larger than 
usual for a vessel of her tonnage, were of great 
length ; and the lofty topmasts, raking far away 
aft, were crossed by heavy yards for the im- 
mense topsails. The ordinary standing rigging 
was also of unusual size and strength ; in addi- 
tion to which, preventer-braces were rove and 
preventer-backstays and guys set up in every 
situation where their aid could by any possibility 
be required ; in short, the schooner was in per- 
fect order either to go into action or encounter a 
hurricane. 

“The men were evidently highly pleased 
with their vessel, as indeed they had good rea- 
son to be, and having satisfied ourselves with a 
view at a distance, we pulled rapidly alongside, 


and sprang upon her deck with as much impet- 
uosity as if we had intended to take her by 


boarding. 

“ Harry, dressed in a neat and becoming uni- 
form, was pacing the quarter.deck with the air 
of an admiral, and looking the very ideal of a 
bold privateer chief. Having mustered the men 
in the waist, I went aft and reported myself. 
Harry grasped my hand with a look expressive 
of the utmost gratitude; then turning to the 
men, and @#suming a dignified and rather severe 
air—for he was a strict disciplinarian—he ad- 
dressed them : 

“«* My lads,’ said he, ‘the expedition upon 
which we are bound will be one of danger, hard. 
ship, and probably of death, to some among 
you. I shall therefore expect each man to be 
a hero, and to act as if success depended upon 
him alone. Our object will be to make prizes 
of the enemy’s merchantmen, in the pursuit of 
which we shall undoubtedly encounter some of 
their ships of war. As a means of offence, we 
have the thirty-two pounder amidships, and the 
carronades upon the side. For defence, we must 
trust to our heels—and I think the schooner can 
outsail on the wind anything in his majesty’s 
service—and the skill with which you can use 
the musket and boarding-pike. The prize-money 
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shall be fairly and honorably distributed, but 
remember, it must be captured before it can be 
distributed. If any of you have the least hesi- 
tation about proceeding upon this cruise, now is 
the time to make it manifest and return to your 
homes; hereafter you will not have the oppor- 
tunity, and the first man that flinches before the 
enemy shall be treated as an enemy, and cut 
down with as little mercy. Finally, my lads, I 
wish you to bear in mind that this vessel shall 
never be surrendered, if escape is impossible. I 
will blow her into the air sooner than strike my 


“ This speech was received with cheers by the 
men, who were not at all displeased with the 
spirit and sentiments of their young commander, 
for they saw in his determination an evidence of 
success. The crew was now divided into quar- 
ter watches, the boatswains and other petty offi- 
cers chosen from among their own number ; 
Black Tom confirmed in his appointment as 
captain of the big gun, and myself elevated to. 
the dignity of first lieutenant. These necessary 
arrangements being accomplished, an anchor 
watch was set, and the men sent below to their 
hammocks that they might be refreshed by a 
good night’s rest, as it was the intention of Cap- 
tain Gordon to get underweigh with the first 
glimpse of daylight. 

“As morning dawned, I was awakened by the 
shrill sound of the boatswain’s whistle merrily 
piping all hands to heave up anchor. Hasten- 
ing upon deck, I found the men tumbling up the 
hatchways in high spirits, yet orderly, and with 
the quiet discipline observed on board a man-of- 
war. A portion of the crew manned the wind- 
lass and hove short, while others loosed the sails 
and stretched the halyards across the deck. This 
accomplished, Harry came upon deck and issued 
the order to ‘heave up.’ The windlass flew 
swiftly round to an animated song from the 
whole crew, and soon the anchor was sighted 
and fished, the jib was run up and the schooner’s 
head fell rapidly off from the wind, the fore, 
main, and both topsails were mastheaded, and 
we began to hear the water rippling under our 
stern. 

“*Square the yards! ease off the fore, main 
and jib sheets!’ thundered Harry, who always 
took command and issued all orders when upon 
deck, without regard to whose watch it chanced 
to be at the time. The little craft, gathering 
headway, dashed off before the wind with all the 
, if not the velocity, of a sea bird, and we 
rly underweigh. 

sun rose brightly, the sky was without 
d, the wind was fair, our vessel sailed even 
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better than we had boped, and all things seemed 
ominous of a successful cruise. The breeze 
freshened as the morning advanced, and in less 
than two hours Block Island lay broad off our 
starboard beam. We now braced up, taking 
the wind—which was a little to the eastward of 
north—just forward of the beam, and stood out 
to sea, our course being due east, until we 
could clear the eastern end of Nantucket, when 
it was our intention to bear up to the north’ard 
and east’ard in the track of vessels sailing be- 
tween Great Britain and the provinces. The 
greater part of this distance had been accom- 
plished, and two hours more would put us fairly 
out to sea. This was better fortune than we 
had any reason to expect ; for the British cruis- 
ers hovered continually about the coast, and the 
greatest danger we had to apprehend was in 
falling in their way before getting far enough at 
sea to be able to run away from them. Once at 
sea, and we should be comparatively safe. Har- 
ry and myself were leaning over the weather- 
rail, watching the motion of the vessel through 
the water, and congratulating each other upon 
our success thus far, when the lookout at the 
masthead startled us with the unwelcome cry of 
‘Sail ho!’ 

“« Where aWay ?’ asked Harry, with an excla- 
mation of vexation and disappointment. 

“* Dead ahead, and coming down toward us,’ 
returned the lookout. 

“« What does she look like 2?’ 

“«* Topsail schooner, near as I can make out; 
and English at that, judging from her rig. She 
carries no pole above the eyes of her to’gallant 
rigging ; that’s a regular Johnny Bull touch, 
and is what makes their ships look so squat and 
chunked,’ 

“ The approaching vessel was on the opposite 
tack, and coming down upon us rapidly. Al- 
though there was not much to fear from an ene- 
my no stronger than ourselves, yet it was for 
our interest to avoid an engagement, for we 
might be crippled so badly as to fall an easy 
prey to the first ship we encountered. Had it 
been possible, we should have hauled sharp on 
the wind and soon ran her out of sight ; but to 
the windward lay Nantucket, and before we 
could clear the eastern extremity she would be 
up with us. The only alternative was to keep 
away to leeward; but to run in that direction 
was nearly as bad as to fight, for to the south’ard 
we should be almost certain of falling in with 
beavilyarmed vessels. 

“ After some hesitation it was deci 
away, and the order was about bei i to 
square the yards, when the lookont ° 


led us with ‘sail ho, broad off the lee beam! 
Upon looking in the direction indicated, what 
was our surprise and consternation to behold 
within a distance of less than ten miles, a heavy 
square rigged ship, under a cloud of canvases, 
beating up towards us. Having been so intent 
upon watching the movements of the schooner, 
this new adversary had unti! now entirely es- 
caped our notice. 

“«By the powers, Captain Gordon!’ said I, 
as I began to comprehend the extent of our 
danger, ‘I think we have managed to get our- 
selves into rather warm quarters here, with the 
island on one hand, a ship of the line on the 
other, and a vessel quite as strong as ourselves 
coming down upon us in front. I think the 
game is up with us.’ 

“ Harry made no reply for a moment, but 
taking his glass he looked long and earnestly at 
the island and the two approaching vessels ; 
turning to me, with a peculiar smile, he said : 

“ «Joe Grummet, my fine fellow, I don’t wish 
to flatter you, but I will say, no man living 
has a better heart than beats under that dirty, 
blue shirt of yours; but for all that you will 
never make a good commander, never; take my 
word for it.’ 

“There was no time to question as to what 
course he intended to pursue, for the schooner 
was now almost within range, and lowering her 
foresail, and throwing her fore-topsail to the 
mast she awaited our approach. We were go- 
ing at the rate of at least twelve knots an hour, 
heading midway between the island and the 
schooner. Without deviating, we kept upon a 
straight course, with as little apparent concern 
as if there had been no enemy in sight. For 
myself, | was ata loss to comprehend what it 
was his intention to do. It certainly appeared 
to me that our only safe course was to put the 
schooner about, retrace our course, and endeavor 
to make Newport harbor; but he, apparently, 
thought otherwise, for he still kept on, heading 
so as to bring us within a mile of the brigan- 
tine, which was now laid-to with the evident 
intention of beating us back should we attempt 
to pass, thereby throwing us in the power of the 
line of battle-ship, which would be within range 
in less than an hour, if the wind held, and there 
was no reason to suppose that it would not. 

“ Our men, although full of enthusiasm, were 
evidently anxious and concerned, as with scarce- 
ly concealed impatience they alternately turned 
their eyes upon the foe, now so near, and upon 
their young commander, in expectation of some 
order; but he, cool and unconcerned, pated the 
deck, leisurely, smoking his cigar. 
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“Our bold advance obviously occasioned no 
little surprise on board the brigantine, and caused 
them to change their plan of attack, as they soon 
filled away their main-topsail, came about, and 
stood upon the same tack as ourselves, but 
some three points nearer the wind. Could we 
have kept to the windward also, all would have 
been well, and we would soon have run them 
out of sight ; but the island still stretched for a 
long distance ahead upon the weather side, ef- 
fectually preventing our escape. A few minutes 
sufficed to show that our vessel was a much 
better sailer than the brigantine; but she was 
still ahead, and upon the course we were then 
running she would in a short time cross our 
fore-foot. 

“In silence, and with anxious curiosity, we 
watched the approach of our enemy, who ap- 
parently intended to work to windward and lay 
us by the board. This appeared so evident to 
the men forward, that no little uncasiness was 
manifested at the absence of any measures to re- 
pel an attack of that kind; indeed, they were 
upon the point of going aft in a body, to de- 
mand an explanation of the course we were pur- 
suing, when a small cloud of white smoke puffed 
forth from the weather bow port of the brig, and 
the next instant a round shot sang shrilly through 
our topmast rigging, and plunged into the water 
beyond, throwing up 2 column of spray. 

“«Just as I expected, by Jove!’ exclaimed 
Harry, rubbing his hands in joyful excitement. 
‘ That fellow will keep away soon, depend upon 
it, now that he finds himself within range. He 
thinks to maintain a good safe distance, and 
amuse himself with cutting away our spars, 
when he can take us at his leisure ; but he’ll find 
himself mistaken in that particular, or I’m no 
judge of the strength of this good schooner; 
these spars were never intended to be cut away 
by carronades at long range.’ 

“The brigantine, as he had predicted, almost 
immediately fell off three or four points, making 
her course precisely parallel with our own. Our 
superior sailing qualities were now very percep- 
tible, and we were rapidly drawing abreast of 
the brigantine, when the order was given to clear 
away the guns. The men sprang to their posts 
with alacrity, and Black Tom, with his ebony 
countenance expressive of the most intense en- 
thusiasm, examined, for the handredth time, 
every part of the rigging of his favorite piece, 
that there might be nothing to obstruct its free 
working. 

“The few minutes that elapsed before we 
came exactly abreast of each other, was passed 
in breathless anxiety. All eyes were directed 
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toward the enemy, when a slight. commotion 
upon her deck announced that we might expect 
a commencement of hostilities. Suddenly a 
broad sheet of flame burst from the brigantine, 
completely enveloping her in the thick, white 
smoke which shot from her ports from stem to 
stern. Another instant, and the iron storm 
burst upon us. The crashing of bulwarks, and 
the dull, heavy plunge of the balls, as they 
buried themselves in our spars, while splinters 
flew thick and fast around us, for a moment held 
us spellbound; then the thundering report, as 
the sound came slowly up to us from the lee- 
ward, was mingled with the cries and moans of 
our own wounded. Quite a number of our 
men had been more or less injured by the splin- 
ters. While they were being taken below, the 
state of the spars and rigging was examined. 
To our joyful surprise we found that very little 
damage had been sustained ; with the exception 
of a few shot through the sails, and the loss of 
our fore-topmast backstay, which had been cut 
away by a chain shot, there was nothing of im- 
portance. Several shot had buried themselves 
in our spars, but as I have before stated, they 
were of such unusual size that a single shot at 
long range could affect them but little. 

“These facts being ascertained, we had time 
to look for the brig. The broadside had materi- 
ally deadened her headway, while at the same 
time we had been shooting ahead with increased 
velocity, and were considerably in advance as 
well as to windward. Our men were burning 
with impatience to avenge their comrades, and 
had it not been for the large ship which was do- 
ing her utmost to come up with us, I think 
Harry would have engaged the brigantine at 
once. As it was, however, it would have been 
folly to reply to their broadside, it being evident 
that their guns were of much larger calibre than 
our own, giving them the advantage of having 
us within their range, while they were out of 
ours. Our long tom, certainly, would have 
bored them through and through, but it would 
have been worse than useless to deaden our 
headway by firing, when a few minutes would 
suffice to place us beyond their reach. 

“ Could we sustain their next broadside with- 
out injury to our spars, we were safe. It was 
therefore with intense anxiety that we watched 
their preparations for another discharge. These 
were quickly completed ; the brigantine yawed 
widely, and a second time was sheeted fore and 
aft with the death-dealing flame. Our men be- 
ing much excited to take any precautions 
n safety, stood watching the shot as 
down upon us, ricocheting over the 
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water, orgrising high in the air, as they were 

directed & our top-hamper ; but shot after shot 

plunged into the water short of us, while only 

two or three came on board, with their force so 

* far spent as to be of little effect. A deafening 
cheer rose simultaneously from the whole crew, 
as the last shot passed harmlessly over us. We 
were now out of range, and, better still, had 
nearly cleared the island. It was at our option 
whether to fight or run. 

“ All eyes were now turned upon Harry ; the 

' men were hardly disposed to leave without firing 
a single gun. Harry read their thoughts in their 
inquiring glances. For a moment he hesitated ; 
then catching the enthusiasm, he gave the order 
to clear away the long gun. Never was order 
more promptly obeyed ; Black Tom was in ex- 
tasies. The immense piece was speedily charg- 
ed and trained to bear upon the chase. 

“*Do'your best, Tom, and try to cut up their 
rigging a bit,’ said Harry, as the negro laid his 
black face upon the breech of the gun, and 
glanced along its polished surface. 

“¢ Ay, ay,’ Massa Gordon, I’ll show’em how 
it’s done. Dese white trash tink ole Tom don’t 
know nuffin’ "bout a gun ; I’ll show ’em.’ 

“Having taken what seemed an unnecessarily 
long time in sighting the piece, Tom stepped 
quickly aside and applied the match. A jet of 
flame, a thundering report, shaking the little 
schooner to her keelson, and we a 1xiously watch- 
ed the effect of the ball. It was impossible to 
tell whether it struck the brig or not; no rig- 
ging fell, no splinters were seen; but still we 
had not seen it fall into the water. The general 
impression was, however, that it had passed 
over and fallen into the sea to leeward of the 
chase. 

“An exclamation of disappointment broke 
from Harry, as he cast a threatening glance to- 
ward the poor negro, who seemed completely 
thunderstruck at his want of success, after the 
many stories of his wonderful skill. Without 
raising his eyes to meet the angry looks of his 
shipmates, he busied himself in reloading for a 
second discharge. Once more the gun was 
trained, and Tom stooped to take sight. Glanc- 
ing along the bright tube for a moment, he fixed 
his eye upon the brig, when suddenly springing 
from the piece, he threw his hat high into the 
air, and yelled out in a perfect extasy of delight 
and enthusiasm : 

“* Ya, ya! no hit him, ’eh ? Ole Tom nobody, 
aint he? Jis look at dar ar brig !’ 

“ As he spoke, we saw the brig’s fore- 
totter for a moment, then plunge he 
deck, carrying in its fall the head o 
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topmast. A more complete triumph Tom could 
not have wished, and the glance of contempt 
and conscious superiority which he cast upon us 
all was something to be remembered for a life 
time. 

“* Well done, my black prince—try them 
again!’ shouted Harry; in his excitement hit- 
ting Tom such a slap on his back as almost to 
deprive him of breath. 

“Tom once more sighted the gun and applied 
the match. This time the course of the ball 
was apparent, as it was fired low, and skipped 
over the surface, entering the bulwark by the 
knight heads, throwing the splinters high into 
the air, and raking the brig fore and aft. By 
the sharp, metallic ring, as the ball strack, we 
knew that some of her guns were dismounted. 
A constant fire was now kept up with the big 
gun, Tom making splendid practice, every ball 
telling with great effect. 

“What say, my lads, shall we take that 
craft” exclaimed Harry, as a more than ordi- 
narily successful shot carried the brig’s main- 
mast close to the deck, leaving her completely 
helpless upon the water. 

“An enthusiastic cheer was the response. 
The schooner was immediately put about, and 
with a free wind we ran down toward her. A 
few minutes brought us within hailing distance. 
The effect of our fire had been really surprising. 
Of the twelve carronades which she carried, 
there now remained but five that were not dis- 
mounted. 

you surrender” thundered Harry from 
his station in the main rigging, as we ranged up 
alongside the brig. 

“A feeble cheer was the only answer. It 
could scarcely be expected they would surrender 
with a very good grace when a ship of the line 
was almost, if not quite, within range, and com- 
ing to their rescue. 

“Stand by for a broadside!’ said Harry, in 
@ tone loud enough to be heard by the enemy. 
Then once more hailing the brig, he called out : 

“* Haal down yaqnr colors, or I’ll blow you 
out of water!’ 

@ With a spirit worthy of admiration, the 
brig replied by giving us the contents of her 
few remaining guns, which, however, did us but 
little damage, as they were badly aimed. 

“* Fire!’ shouted Harry ; and with a deafen- 
ing roar our whole broadside was poured in 
upon them. 

“*Ready about, and give them the other 
side !’ was the next order; but it was not exe- 
cuted, as a voice from the brig called out: 


“* We have surrendered.’ 
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“ Our helm was put hard up, and in a moment 
we were alongside. Cuilass in hand we poured 
over her rail and took possession. The captain 
of the brig advanced and presented his sword ; 
but Harry drew back. 

“** What have you of value on board, sir?’ 
he asked, in a stern and threatening manner. 

“« We have our arms, sir,’ replied the captain 
of the brig, with dignity, again presenting his 
sword. 

“*Your arms, eh?—and is that all?’ con- 
tinued Harry, a second time repulsing the prof- 
fered weapon. ‘Come, I have no time or incli- 
nation to parley while yonder ship is overhaul- 
ing us so rapidly. What else have you ? 

“The officer was silent. 

“ With well feigned rage Harry turned to his 
crew with the order to convey the prisoners be- 
low, close the hatches upon them, and place a 
slow-match in the magazine, to blow the ship 
and her company into the air together. 

“ Had there been any probability of this threat 
being carried into execution, there is no doubt 
but our men would have promptly refused to 
obey the command, but well understanding that 
the proximity of the enemy’s ship was the only 
reason for resorting to such a desperate mode 
of intimidation, they sprang with apparent fary 
upon the defenceless crew, and were rapidly 
hurrying them below, when one of the men with 
a fainter heart than the others, broke from the 

grasp of his captors, and throwing himself at 
Harry’s feet, begged in piteous accents that his 
life might be spared, offering to disclose where a 
large amount of specie was stored. 

“ This, of course, was all we desired, and in- 
stead of putting the prisoners below, a portion 
of the crew hurricd them over the side and into 
their boats, while the rest were busily engaged 


transferring cask after cask of the precious | 


metals from the brig to our own deck. While 
this was taking placo, Harry improved the op- 
portunity to apologize to the English captain 
for his rudeness; but an apology was scarcely 
required, as he must have seen that, under the 
circumstances, prompt measures were impera- 
tively demanded. 

“Our men worked with a will, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time everything of value 
was removed, and the brig’s crew were pulling 
away with their wounded toward the approach- 
ing ship. AlJl being accomplished, a train and 
slow match was laid to the magazine, the brig 
fired in half a dozen places, and we once more 
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as to have us fairly within range, @id we were 
in reality in as great dangor at the moment as 
at any time through the day. 

“ We had scarcely left the brig when the ship 
opened upon us with her bow-chasers. Shot 
after shot passed through onr sails and rigging, 
doing much damage. A single well aimed shot 
striking any of our spars would have placed us 
entirely at their mercy ; but with our light fore- 
and-aft rig, we were much more than a match, 
on the wind, for the cumbrous square sails of 
the ship, and in a short time we were well out 
of range. 

“The ship perceiving the folly of chasing us 
farther, laid her main-topsail to the mast to pick 
up the boats containing the brig’s crew. By 
this time it had become quite dark, and the 
bright flames as they shot up from the burning 
vessel lighted the ocean for miles around. Sad- 
denly an immense and blinding column of flame 
shot up to a tremendous height in the air, fol- 
lowed by a terrific explosion, and the next 
moment but a few charred and blackened tim- 
bers remained of the gallant vessel 

“ Although the damage we had sustained was 
comparatively trifling, yet in consideration of 
the prize taken, it was decided to go into port to 
refit. Accordingly standing boldly out to sea 
until it became so dark that our movements 
could not be discerned from the ship, we dou- 
bled upon our course, and with a leading breeze 
stood back toward Newport harbor. At sun- 
rise, next morning, our little craft was lying at 
anchor in her old mooring grounds, having been 

gone upon her cruise something less than twenty- 
four hours. 

“When the prize money was distributed, it 
was found that the amount of treasure very 
| much exceeded what we had anticipated, the 
brig having a very large amount on board for 
the supply of British troops. I should be afraid 
to tell you how much fell to the share of the 
private hands, but it was a pretty sum. Harry, 
of course, as owner and commander, took the 
lion’s share, which enabled him to provide a 
sumptuous entertainment for the whole ship’s 
company, when a week later he had us all up to 
the house of his father-in-law, to be present at 
his wedding. 

“ The little schooner made another still more 
successful cruise before the close of the war, but 
as that was the only occasion of her having any 
very serious brush with ships of war, I have 


braced up our yards and stood out to sea. Nor 
were we @ moment too soon ; the ship had come 


up so rapidly while we were dying by thé brig, 


mentioned it to show, that although privatcering 
into disrepnte, yet they may, and have 

t help to government, while they at the 

make a pretty thing for themselves.” 
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BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


A vow, silvery laugh came floating down the 
green lane which skirted the garden of Mr. Her- 
bert, and then there rippled, over the balmy 
evening air, a song as clear and joyous as the 
rich notes which gush from the throat of a bird 
atsunset. Anon a slight, delicate-looking girl 
came tripping along, her white cape- bonnet slung 
carelessly upon one arm, and a light wicker-bas- 
ket hung on the other, from beneath whose cover 
peeped out the greenest of mosses, long wreaths 
of ground pine, and here and there clusters of 
that sweetest and most beautiful of early wild 
flowers, the trailing arbutus, with its fairy-like 
blossoms. 

In the May of life was that lovely girl, with 
her sun-colored tresses falling in luxuriant waves 
over her snowy and finely-moulded shoulders 
and neck, with her brightly beaming blue eyes, 
her rose-tinted cheeke, and her fall scarlet lips. 
The sunshine and joy of the elegant home to 
which she was hastening, was sweet Nell Her- 
bert; and though a shadow for years had trailed 
its dark, spectre like figure ovor' the hearth-stone, 
the anthem had blended even with the notes of 
the dirge. 

The crimson lights of the western sky had 
faded entirely ere the young daughter turned 
from the gate to enter the house, for a fine manly 
form had stayed her quick step, while soft, mel- 
low-like tones had whispered a beautiful greet- 
ing. But as the firm footfalls grew faint in the 
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distance, she hurried in, and drawing her low 
rocker close to the fireside, commenced weaving 


a light, gipsy-like basket out ofthe pine, bind- | 


ing in tufts of moss with a rare grace and skill, 
and then wreathing the handle and rim with the 
crimson edged blossoms which she had so care- 
fully culled from their hill-side home. A middle- 
aged lady, whose cast of face would have 
charmed a stoic, sat near, watching closely the 
slender fingers as they flew in their task, while a 
fine-looking man, whose locks seemed silvered 
with care rather than years, often put by his pa- 
per and glanced tenderly at the flower maiden. 

“ Finished !” cried she, at length, with a joy- 
ous laugh; “is it mot beautiful!” and she 
proudly passed it about. 

“ As fair a May-baskevas will be hung out to- 
morrow, I ween,” said the mother, as she in- 
haled the fragrant breath of the bisBoome ; while 
the father, pressing a kiss on the sanny 
the graceful maker, whispered that it 
feel young again only to look at it, 
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he half wished it were to be fastened to the latch 
of his own front door. 

“Do you, dear father, well—if—"” She hesi- 

tated, a deep blush making crimson her cheeks. 

“If it were not for a certain young lawyer a 

little way off, the old father should have it,” said 
Mr. Herbert, in a gay tone; and then relapsing 
quickly into the saddened one that had become 
habitual to his lips, he added: “No, no, dear 
Nell, keep not the basket for me. Life, like the 
year, can have only one May. The blossoms of 
mine were es bright as your own. Heaven 
grant that the fruit of your autumn be more 
golden than mine.” He sighed as he spoke, 
gave an earnest yet troubled look to a painting 
that hung ina recess, and then bowed his head 
and covered his face with a quivering hand. 

Carefully the young girl laid aside the floral 
offering, and then as gently stole to his side, 
clasped. her arms about him, and caressed his 
damp cheeks. The mother, too, stole near, after 
a little while, and the trio were wrapped in a 
warm embrace. Then, when all were somewhat 
calmed, they knelt down, and a voiceless prayer 
went up to heaven. 

With the first golden streak of daylight, the 
beauteous Nell darted from her couch, and soon, 
with her May-basket in hand, tripped lightly 
down the gravelled garden walks, up through 
the verdant lane, across the narrow path worn in 
the meadow, and the yet narrower one traced in 
the bit of woodland, till she came in sight of a 
home as spacious and elegant as her own. Swift- 
ly she passed up the broad avenue that led to its 
marble steps, and hastily fastening the gift, the 


, love-token of her guileless heart, upon the silver 


knob, she bounded off with the fleet step of a 
frightened fawn. Reaching her own gate, she 
lingered awhile beside it, watching the brilliant 
flashes of sunlight which gleamed in the east, 
and making the balmy air, in the meanwhile, 
vocal with the joy of her gladsome spirit. Not 
until the broad golden disk was fairly above the 
horizon did she turn to enter the house, but a 
wild cry of surprise then burst from her lips as 
she beheld, suspended by a broad white ribbon 
to the knob of the hall-door, a large wicker- 
basket, covered wigh a blanket of the finest and 
softest snowy merino, richly embroidered with a 
pattern of oak leaves and acorns. Instinctively, 
Nell touched the delicate covering to draw it 
aside ; then reflection stayed her fingers, and 
she rushed rapidly towards her parents’ chamber. 

* Father, mother, come quickly. Here is a 


mystery. O, do make haste.” 
Half in terror, half in wonder, they appeared 
in the hall. Eagerly she led them to the porch. 
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“ Astrange May-basket this,” said Mr. Her- 
bert, as his eyes rested curiously upon it. 


“What do you fancy, Nell, lies underneath this 


princely blanket ?” 


“May I see, father?” asked she, eagerly, and 


ere he could answer, drew it aside. 


“The innocent, the beautiful, the darling,” 
were the endearing epithets that fell in rapid 


succession from her lips, as she beheld, quietly 
sleeping upon a pillow of down, a tiny babe, 
over whose soft cheeks not more than three 
moons could have beamed. “ You will keep it, 
wont you, dear father!” exclaimed she, with 
girlish fervency. “O,do say that you will—it 
is so fair, so sweet. Dear little one, how could 
your mother have spared you so early?” And 
she knelt down and impressed a passionate kiss 
upon its lips. 

Gently did her mother raise it from its little 
bed and fold it to her heart, “We will keep 
you, little one, and look upon you, too, as a 
godsend to the hearth soon to be left so lonely ;” 
and pleadingly she gazed into her husband’s eyes. 

Just then the babe awoke, and as its first 
glance fell upon Mr. Herbert, who was standing 
close beside it, a smile of angelic beauty dimpled 
its face, and its slender white arms were extend- 
ed towards him. 

“ Winsome one,” said he, tenderly, as he took 
it from his wife, “‘do you, too, say keep me. It 
would be a hard heart that could resist that mute 
appeal. I baptize you into my love, sweet 


babe ;” and he pressed his somewhat wrinkled | 


cheek to the tiny one of velvet softness. 

And then they sought some clue to its name 
and parentage. There was a delicate coral neck- 
lace about its neck and bracelets of the same fas- 
tened upon its wrists. Upon the golden clasps 
of each, the name “ Lily” was inscribed, and 
upon the linen that was folded over its bosom, 
was written in fine characters the same saintly 
word. A small parcel was hidden under the 
soft pillow. A change of garments was en- 
closed within, and a golden locket of exquisite 
make, on the one side of which was pictured a 


lovely face, half girl, half woman, while upon | 


the other lay a braid of hair, a blending of two 
locks, the one of raven hue, tie other of pale 
gold. Further than this, naught could be found. 
And so the little one was christened “Lily,” 
and ere long was an idol to every member of the 
household. 

To Nell, she was particularly dear, for, like 
most girls, when they themselves have been the 
youngest, she had a passion fora babe.. “‘ Were 
you my own sister,” she would often say, when 
toying with the beautiful child, “I could not 
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love you more. Heaven bless the one that sent 
us our May basket.” 

Months passed away, and the anniversary of 
its birth to its new friends came on. Towards 
| twilight of that day, as Nell sat beside it on the 
| rug, tossing its playthings to and from it in wild 

glee, a louder, sweeter carol than before, gushed 
from its lips. Ere the dimples of the laugh had 
hid themselves, Nell chanced to gaze from the 
tiny face to the painting in the recess, and a 
thrilling cry burst from her. 

“Mother, mother,” said she, “do look at 
Lily and then at brother Will. Is she not like 


him? ©, how nearly. Strange that I never 
noticed it before.” 

“Hush, Nell, for Heaven’s sake, hush,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, mildly. “Do not say aught 
about it, in your father’s presence. He worships 


the babe, as we all do, but I fear he would soon 
give it another home; did he for one moment 
guess what I have.” 

“What you have, mother! 
what can you mean ?” 

“T hardly know, my daughter. Yet there is 
| something in my heart that tells me this child is 
not a stranger’s. Your brother loved a noble 
and beautiful girl, but her friends forbade their 
wedding, and I could not blame them, for he 
was not then one to whom a2 maiden could safely 
have been bound. It is three years since we 
have heard from him, yon know. What has 
happened is all unknown. But the strange, the 
wonderful resemblance that sometimes plays 


upon that baby’s face, goes to my heart. But 
say not a word of this toany one. The child is 
worth our love, whether a stranger’s only, or a 
brother's and a sgn’s.” 

Dearer than before was the infant now to the 
heart of Nell, and every day, it seemed to her, 
the resemblance between its tiny features and 
those of the noble boy portrayed upon the can- 
vass, grew more and more striking. Many a 
furtive glance did she direct towards her father, 
as he sported with their Lily, to note if there 
| was aught in his countenance to testify that he, 
too, had detected the wonderful likeness of the 
two. But his whole heart seemed to be absorbed 
in the babe that nestled on his knees, and Nell 
could never see that he gave a thonght to the 
portrait of that son, who had been so hopeful in 
his boyhood, so wayward in his later years. But 
once, happening to enter the parlor with a noise- 
less footfall and voiceless lip, she beheld him, 
with the little one in his arms, standing close 
painting, turning his eyes rapidly 
g to the pictured face, his own, 


What do you— 


alternately shadowed and smiling. 
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Then she saw him clasp Lily more passionately 
than usual to his bosom, and flood her little face 
with tears. A new and beautiful hope sprang 
up in the heart of the loving sister and child, 
and she went to her chamber and on bended 
knees blessed God for the ministry of little 
children. 

Four other years, with their sunshine and 
their shade, passed over the heads of Lily and 
her adopted relatives; mostly sunshine were 
those years, for, though Nell in the second of 
them put on her bridal robe and went away to 
brighten another fireside, yet she went no further 
than that beauteous home to which she had once 
borne her May-basket, and every day her foot- 
steps echoed in the parental halls, and her voice 
lent glee to its spacious rooms. And in the 
third year, there blended with her own the p&t- 
tering footfalls of a bright-eyed boy, to whom, 
to the gladness’ of them all, the grandparent, 


when asked what they should name it, clasped it 
to his heart, and murmured “ my bonnie Will.” 
And never did he seem so happy as when he sat 
in his old arm-chair, dandling the noble grand- 
son on his knees, and telling marvellous tales to 
the sylph-like Lily who nestled at his feet. 

Tt was the fifth anniversary of their May- 
basket’s gift. The little babe that then slept on 
its downy pillow had grown to be a very fairy of 
a child, with ringlets of the golden hue of sun- 
light clustering over her fair brow and shoul- 
ders, with eyes as blue and lustrous as the violet 
at morn, cheeks like the heart of a wild rose, 
lips like the scarlet strawberry, and a form 
which, in fragility and grace, might vie with the 
swaying stem of the flower whose name she bore. 

The afternoon was fast closing, when Mrs. 
Herbert looked up from her sewing, @nd observed 
to her husband that it was growing late and 
time Lily was at home, adding, after a moment’s 
pause: “ Had you not better go and meet her ? 
She will stay gipsying in the cave till sunset, 
else, and these dews are too chilly for her slender 
health.” 

Putting aside his paper, Mr. Herbert rose and 
walked tothe gate. But even as he unlatched 
it, there rippled on his ear her joyous laughter, 
and soon she came in sight, holding by the 
hand, though, a strange, yet lovely woman. 

With charming grace, the lady placed the tiny 
hand of Lily in her adopted father’s, and said, 
pleadingly, ina voice as low and sybil like as 
the faintest echo of a wind harp: “Pardon me, 
sir, if I have caused you a moment’s anxiety 
by the detention of your child. I met her a s 
ing in your woodland, and the resemblangt 
bore to a babe I lost some years ago, prot 


my woman’s heart to pour upon her golden head 
the tenderness so long repressed.” She quivered 
in every nerve with agitation, and could only 
support herself by grasping at the railing. 

Mr. Herbert trembled almost as wildly. A 
vague fear shot through his heart. “If his 
darling should be claimed, torn from him!” He 
staggered under the thought, and would have 
fallen, but that the lady gently passed her arm 
within his own and led him to a summer-house 
that stood near the gate. 

For some moments, both were silemt. Then 
the stranger spoke again. “This little Lily is 
not your own, but an adopted child, I learn ?” 

There was no answer. The old man only 
pressed the little one yet closer to his heart. 

“Yes,” said the lady, ‘‘you found her five 
years ago to-day in a wicker-basket which was 
tied to the silver knob of your hall-door with a 
broad white ribbon. She was covered with a 


merino blanket of lamb-like color, the edges of 
which were embroidered with a wreath of oaken 
leaves and acorns. She had corals on her neck 
and wrists, and the name ‘Lily’ inscribed on 
both, and upog the linen that was folded on her 
bosom, the same name was written in a lady’s 
hand. Ina little parcel that lay beneath the 
pillow was a change of garments and a golden 
locket. Say,” and she grasped her listener’s 
hand with almost maniac eagerness, “‘ do I not 
tell the story as it was ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered he. Then he added, in a 
loud, firm tone: “Yet this proves nothing. 
Any neighbor would have told the same.” 

“ Have you the locket, sir ?” 

_ “ Itis within.” 

“Will you bring it here?” Nay,” as she 
saw he hesitated whether to take or leave the 
child, “carry her with you. I will not ask her 
of you—of your own free will you shall give 
her up, or else keep her forever.” 

“ My husband, my husband,” screamed Mrs. 
Herbert, as she saw him unlock his cabinet with 
a hasty hand, “what ails you? youare a ghost 
in color, Say,” and she clasped his arm, 
“what is the matter—what has happened ?” 

“Come and see,” said he, wildly; and she 
went with him to the summer-house. A single 
glance at the beautiful stranger revealed the 
foregoing scene. “The lady of the locket!” 
she exclaimed, and sunk tremblingly upon a seat. 

“ Yes, the lady of the locket,” said the stran- 
ger, throwing aside her ry and drawing out 
the silver combs that were fagtened in her hair. 

luxuriant waves of vavfittne it fell upon her 
eck, and, save that the face about which it clus- 
ered was more womanly than the pictured one, 
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the miniature was as striking as though the sun 
had drawn it. 

“ May I take it for a moment ?” said the lady, 
offering her hand for the golden links. They 
passed it to her. Lightly she trailed her fingers 
over the rich chasing of the edge, then pressed a 
little upon one of the delicate lines. Like an 
unsprung watch, it opened, and a folded paper 
dropped. She motioned Mr. Herbert to pick it 
up, and whispered, “ read it aloud.” 

He did so, she, meanwhile, falling at his feet, 
and bowing her head upon his knees. For one 
moment, there was a fearful struggle in the old 
man’s heart. It passed, and the stranger felt 


his hand laid kindly on her brow, while the | 
words “my daughter, my daughter,” fell like | 
' lie to bask or sleep on the very edge of the pieces 


heavenly music upon her ear. 


“Father, mother, child,” she myrmured, and | 


rising, clasped them alternately to her heart. 

“ And William ?” asked the mother, all trem- 
talous yet. 

“Ts there room for him in your hearts?” 
spake a voice from a cluster of tangled lilacs be- 
side them. Those rich, mellow tones! How 
eloquent they were ! 


“Room ? always, ever,” breathe the father. | 


Ere the words were fairly uttered, there was 
another added to the group, and upon every face 
4 strange, mysterious blending: of tears and 
smiles. * * * * * 

A low, silvery langh came floating down the 


green lane which skirted the garden, and ere | 


long, a joyous song rose and fell in notes of 
thrilling melody. 

“ Sister Nell,” said William. 

“Ay, sister Nell,” repeated she, a moment 
after, as she laid her sunny face upon his breast.. 
“ Sister Nell and her May basket ;”’ and turning 
to her husband, who stood outside the lattice 
work, she took from the wicker carriage he had 
drawn there, her own “ bonnie Willie.” 

The tableau was perfected then. The crim- 
son lights of sunset have seldom fallen upon 
one more joyous. “ Destiny, out of sadness 
and darkness, juggled up a sudden tree of Life 


and Love, and gave them the golden apples of | 


the Hesperides.” 


Yourn.—Bestow thy youth so that thou | 
mayst have comfortto remember it, when it bath | 


forsaken thee, and not sigh and grieve atthe ac- 
count thereof. Whilst thou art young thou wilt 
think it will never have an end; but behold, the 


longest day hath its evening, and thou shait en- | 


joy it but once; it never returns again ; use it, 

‘ore, as the spzing-time, which soon 
eth, and wherein oughtest to plant and 
sow all provisions for a Jong and happy life— Sir 
Walter Raleiyh. 
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SAGACITY OF THE ARCTIC BEAR. 

On one occasion, a bear was seen to swim 
cautiously to a rough piece of ice, on which two 
female walruses were lying asleep with their 
cubs. The wily animal crept up some hum- 
mocks behind the party, and with the help of his 
fore feet loosened a large block of ice; this, 
with the help of his nose and paws, he rolled 
and carried till immediately over the heads of 
the sleepers, when he let it fall on one of the old 
animals, which was instantly killed. The other 
walrus, with its cubs, rolled into the water, but 
the younger one of the stricken females remained 
in ite dam; upon these helpless creatures the 
bear now leaped down, and thus completed the 


| their favorite element. 


destruction of the two animals which it would 
not have ventured to attack openly. 

The stratagems practised in taking large seals 
are much less to be admired. ‘These creatures 
are remarkably timid, and for that reason always 
of floating ice, so that on the slightest alarm 
they can, by one roll, tumble themselves into 
They are exceedingly 
reetless, constantly moving their heads from 
side to side, and sleeping by very short naps. 
As withpall wild creatures, they turn their at- 
tention to the direction of the wind, as if ex- 
pecting danger from that quarter. ‘I'he bear, on 
seeing his intended prey, gets quietly into the 
water, and swims till he is leeward of him, from 
whence, by frequent short dives, he silently 
, makes his »pproaches, and so arranges his dis- 

tance that at his last dive he comes up to the 
| spot where the seal islying. If the poor animal 
, attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he 
| falls into the bear’s clutches ; if, on the contrary, 
he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him 
at his leisure.— Voyages to the Arctic Sea. 


NOVEL ARITHMETIC, 


An Ohio correspondent becomes sponsor for 
the following, which as a matter of fact, he wishes 
to put on record : Whittaker is one of the richest 
men in those parts, and has made his money by 
driving sh argains, His hired man was one 
day going along with «load of bay, which he 
overturned upona cow. The poor thing was 
smothered to death before they could get her oat. 
Her owner, Jones, called upon Mr. Whittaker the 
next day, and demanded payment for the loss of 
his cow. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Whittaker, “ what do 
you think she is worth ?” 

“ Well, about ten dollars,” said Jones. 

“How much did you get for the hide and 
tallow ?” 

“ Ten dollars and a half, sir.” 

“ O, well, then you owe me just fifty cents.” 

, Jones was mystified, and Whittaker very 
| fierce in his demand, and before Jones could get 
| the thing straight in his mind, he forked over the 
| money.—New York Tribune. 


| Unbridled youth, the more it is by grave alli- 


- | ance counselled, or by due correction controlled, 

th to confusion, hating all that brings it from 
as Bearer doth a!! remedies that should 
it fertile. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Though the’ bright light of hope may find 
An entrance in the breast, 

And point us to futurity, 
And smile our fears to rest; 

Yet even the pure smiles of hope 
In clouds are sometimes cast ; 

They cannot pierce the sombre veil— 
The memory of the past. 


It haunts the heart like spectres grim, 
It wells the light of day ; 

It stamps dark furrows on the brow, 
And makes the sou! its prey ; 

It is the worm that dieth not— 
It gnaweth to the last; 

And none a greater curse can know, 
Than the memory of the past. 


THE LETTER AND THE REPLY. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 


“Sse what a mere apology for a letter!” said 
Mrs. Lewis, holding up a letter she had just re- 
ceived from her husband; “not a word more 
than is actually necessary, as if the writing at all 
was a task the sooner rid of the better.” 

“ Yes, that is just it,” replied her friend, Mrs. 
Stuart, to whom she was now on = visit, “ just 
my husband’s letters exactly. Before we were 
married, the Ictters covered two full sheets of 
large-sized letter paper; now alas! what a falling 
off—a small-sized sheet is torn in halves, a few 
lines scribbled somewhat after this fashion : 


“ My dear wife :—I shall not be able to return 
home before next week on account of business. 
I hope gou are well, and all the children. I am 
doing fifst rate—went out sailing y@terday. 

“Yours truly.” 

“ Now isn*t it provoking?” said Mrs. Lewis, 
laughing at her friend’s remarks; “but I will 
write him as good as he sends. Didn’t I send 
him a good long letter, telling him everything I 
could think of which I thought would interest 
him, and now see what I have in return, not 
even a small sheet filled, and the words sprawled 
out as if to make the most of them.” 

“ That’s right, Susy, write a very ceremonious 
letter, beginning with, ‘ Dear sir,’ saying you are 
enjoying yourself very much, and think you 
will not return at present; sign it, ‘ Yours re- 
spectfally—Susan Lewis.’ ” 

“That would be capital, and I am going to 
do it. I doubt not he is enjoying himself so 
much that he cannot find time to write to 
‘ Out of sight, out of mind.’ Surely these 
are careless, heedless beings.” 
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“Ah, they little think of our anxious moments 
and weary hours,” rejoined Mrs. Stuart, in a sen- 
timerital tone. 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Lewis, looking at the 
letter again and pouting her pretty lip. “ Busi- 
ness eternally—just as if it would have taken 
him much longer to fill the paper, and tell me 
what he was doing and many other things I 
wish so much to know.” 

“He might at least,” said Mrs. Stuart, who 
seemed to delight in making the matter as bad as 
she could, “he might have told how he missed 
you and longed for your return; might have 
been a little more lover-like, might he not ?” 

“Just so, ah! the difference between a lover 
and a husband.” 

“ A world of difference surely. Heigho, and 
most admirably portrayed by letters. Now a 
lover’s letters are things to be treasured up, and 
thought of, and kept sacred from prying eyes, 
but a husband’s, at least, my hushand’s, contain 
nothing, to repay the trouble of filing them away ; 
and should curious eyes read them, they’d learn 
nothing but his whereabouts, perhaps, the state 
of his health, and the probability of his return 
home.” 

“T am determined,” said Mrs. Lewis, “to 
write him a letter showing him I can be as cool 
and as brief as he can be. It will-be a capital 
joke. ‘Dear sir!’ what will he think has come 
over me? and when he looks at the signature, 
‘ Yours respectfully,’ ha, ha!” 

So the two friends langhed merrily over the 
letter that was to be, and then turned the con- 
versation to other subjects. 

Mr. Lewis sat in his room before a table filled 
with papers. Care and anxiety were on his 
countenance, and he often pressed his hand to his 
forehead as if in pain. 

The door opened, and one of his business 
friends entered. 

“Well, how do you get along, Lewis ?” 

«Badly enough,” said he, gloomily. 

“ The case is worse than you thought at first ?” 

“No worse than I feared it might be, though 
still Ihoped it might not be so bad.” 

“Who would have thought Stafford would 
have served you such a trick ?” 

“ Ah, we know not with whom we are safe. 
I have seen the time I would have trusted him 
with untold sums, and now what is he ?” 

“But shall you be able to go on with your 
business 


**T hope to be able to do so, if my creditors 
ll be willing to wait. I will give them my 
Pword that they shall be paid, as indeed they 
"tbe, thongh I should he obliged to work day 
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and night todo it. However, I am glad for one 
thing, my wife is not here just now, and will 
not know of this unhappy affair till it is all 
settled.” 

* Still her presence and sympathy might be a 
comfort to you ; you are looking like the shadow 
of yourself. I should say she is the very person 
you heed.” 

“But Susy is nervous and excitable, and I 
fear this affair might prove an injury to her. I 
wrote to her but the other day, and I suppose 
she thought the letter cold and hurried, but I 
felt very miserable, I dared not write what was 
in my mind, and I could think of nothing else.” 

A servant entered and gave him a letter. 
“My wife’s handwriting,” said he, as he opened 
it. He read it in a very few moments, for it was 
very short. Ah! little thought the writer, as in 
sport she penned that letter, that so sad a face 
would bend over it, or that those cold, strange 
words would fall upon such a weary heart. 

“ What can it mean?” said Herbert Lewis 
tohimself. ‘‘ How unlike Susy is this letter. I 
don’t understand it.” 

His friend seeing that something in the letter 
troubled him, and having too much delicacy to 
inquire the cause, soon withdrew. 

“ She says she is enjoying herself, that she 
has no wish to return, and indeed shall not at 
present. Sheseems very cold and strange, quite 
unlike herself. I cannot at all understand it.” 

Now there came up to Mr. Lewis’s mind the 
thought, that insanity was hereditary in his 
wife’s family. He was himself nervous just 
then; having slept but very little for three or 
four nights, and taken scarcely any food, he was 
ia precisely the state to let such an idea possess 
him. Yes, his wife was certainly insane; she 
was of a nervous temperament, something had 
occurred of an exciting nature, and she had lost 
or was losing herreason. His gentle, affection- 
ate wife would never have written him such a 
strange, cold letter, had she been in her right 


mind. The thought was dreadful to him. What | 
cared he now for the loss of his property, the | 


treachery of his partner! All former griefs were 
lost in this last overwhelming affliction. 

His wife insane! And he had been thinking 
that day how he wished she would return, for he 
longed to lay his weary head upon her bosom 
and tell her all his trouble, he wished her sym- 
pathy, her gentle presence and the touch of her 
cool hand on his burning forehead. And now 
how could he bear this? The awful idea, vague 
and uncertain as it at first seemed, the longer it 
was thought of appeared more probable, till in 
his weak state it grew to a certainty ; and ifany 


one had asked him that moment concerning his 
wife, there is no doubt but he would, with tears 
in his eyes, have informed them of her insanity. 

What should he do? He could, not go to her 
at present, and perhaps even if he could, it would 
not be advisable ; he would write to her, taking 
no notice of her strange letter, and he would also 
write to her friend, to inquire if she had noticed 
anything strange in Susy’s' appearance. No, on 
second thoughts he would not write to her friend, 
but he would send his friend, Mr. Jones, whom 
Susy had never seen, to ascertain personally how 
she was, and to let him know. 

So the next day he spoke to his friend upon 
the subject, telling him his fears ; and his manner 
was so confident and impressive, that he had not 
a doubt of the lady’s insanity, and promised to 
do all he wished, to make an excuse to stay two 
or three days or a week in the town, and to call 
at Mrs. Stuart’s as often as he could. 

Mrs. Stuart and her visitor sat in the drawing- 
room chatting merrily. 

“When do you expect to hear from your hus- 
band, Susy ?” 

“T can’t say, perhaps he’ll be offended and 
not write at all. Do you know I almost re- 
pented writing that letter? Perhaps now he’ll 
feel badly about it.” 

“0, don’t you believe it, it may perhaps ex- 
cite his curiosity, or he may perhaps write a 
more agreeable letter the next time, thinking 
that you werea little offended at his cold epistle.”’ 

“I am afraid it was more of a punishment to 
myself than to him, for I had many things I 
wanted to tell him which have been troubling 
me ever since. But I would have liked just to 
have seen his face when he read ‘Dear sir— 
Respectfullyfyours—Susan Lewis.’” 

And both the ladies laughed. While they 
were in the midst of their merriment, Mr. Jones 
wasannounced. He bowed to both of the ladies, 
then turning to Mrs. Lewis said: “I am the 
| bearer of a letter from your husband, he wished 
me to call upon you, and inquire personally con- 
cerning your health.” 

“ Had he any particular anxiety in that re- 
spect?” said she archly, and glancing meaningly 
towards her friend. 

“OQ, I don’t know,” said Mr. Jones, fearful 
that he might commit himself, “I don’t know 
| that he had; he did not say—he merely wished 
| I should call, as I should be in town some days, 
| and as I came directly from your place of resi- 
dence, he said,” and he bowed very politely, 
| that a call would without doubt be agreeable to 


| Mrs. Lewis returned the bow as in duty bound, 
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and said she was very much obliged to him for 
his attention. She then opened the letter, and as 
she was reading, Mr. Jones watched her narrow- 
ly.~ She did not appear like an insane person 
certainly; and if left to himself the idea would 
never have entered his head. After reading the 
letter, she turned to her friend, and said rather 
pettishly: 

“Itis about the same as ever, but little im- 
provement as I see,” and she tossed the poor, 
offending message iuto her work-basket. 

Don’t be too sure, Mr. Jones, of the fair one’s 
sanity. What could the remark, the action, and 
also the glance towards her friend, what could 
they all mean? 

“ Have you seen Mr, Lewis lately ?” said Mrs. 
Stuart, who saw that Mrs. Lewis was not inclin- 
ed to talk, and who felt that some one ought to 


“Yes, I saw him the day that I left.” 

“ Was he well?” 

“T thought him not looking so well as usual.” 
Mrs. Lewis made a quick, nervous motion of her 
head. “ He has been more than usually engaged 
in business of late.” 

Mrs. Stuart asked a few more questions, and 
a short, and rather forced conversation ensued, 
in which Mrs. Lewis took no part, but-sat per- 
fectly silent and still, saving a quick, nervous 
motion of her foot upon the carpet. 

“She behaves strangely,” thought Mr. Jones, 
and he began to feel more and more sorry for 
his friend. He now rose to take leave, and Mrs. 
Stuart, seeing that her friend was determined not 
to be agreeable, attended Mr. Jones to the door, 
and politely requested him to call again. 

“Carrie,” said Mrs, Lewis, when he had gone, 
““why did you ask him to come again ?” 

“Why, Susy, common politeness required me 
to do that.” 

“TI don’t care for common politeness,” said 
she, the quick tears coming to her eyes. 

“ Why, what ails you, Susy ? what was there 
in the letter to affect you thus ?” 

“There’s not much in the letter,” said she, 
“that is certain; but Ican see through it all. 
Herbert is jealous or something of the kind, and 
has sent this Mr. Jones as a spy upon me.” 

“O, nonsense, Susy, that is your imagina- 
tion.” 

“It is a fact, Carrie. I wish I hadn’t written 
that foolish letter.” 

“Don’t feel so badly about it ; what if he isa 
little jealous ? it but shows that the case is hope- 
ful. I should like it all the better, but really 
see no reason why you should spite poor 
Jones in such a manner?” 
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“It is not what Herbert says directly in the 
letter, but I can see, for he is of such an open 
nature it is impossible for him to keep things to 
himself; and I can see that he is ill at ease about 
something, and something which concerns me! 
and I know that he wishes Mr. Jones to call here 
as @ spy upon my actions. Now I don’t like to 
be watched like a child, or as if I wasn’t capable 
of taking care of myself. Now do you wonder 
that I did not treat the gentleman very politely ?” 

“If I were you, I should be tempted to get 
up @ little flirtation with him, just for the sport 
of the thing.” ' 

“Tt wouldn’t be a bad idea, but I have no heart 
to carry it on.” 

That evening Mr. Jones wrote to his friend, 
that he had visited Mrs. Lewis. At first he saw 
nothing to warrant his fears, but after a little 
while a few words she let fall, andthe strange 
manner she received his letter, led him to think 
she might not be just right ; still a person wholly 
unsuspicious would see nothing wrong. He 
would call again to-morrow. 

He did call the next day. The ladies had 
company, and Mrs. Lewis was the gayest of all. 
Mr. Jones could but admire her. Then she had 
rather an excited look about her eyes, and her 
quick and rapid motions betrayed her nervous- 
ness. She treated him more politely than she 
had done the day before, urged him to stay when 
she found he was going, and asked him to call 
again. 

The report that evening was that Mrs. Lewis 
was not a hopeless case, she seemed excited and 
nervous, nothing more. 

The next day Mr. Jones called again and 
found Mrs. Lewis alone. Away from company 
and excitement she seemed quiet, although with 
a little constraint in her manner. She did not 
converse easily at first, but as the conversation 
turned from commonplace topics to literatare 
and poetry, he noticed that she grew animated, 
and the old excitement came to her eyes. Mr. 
Jones was very agreeable, a lover of poetry and 
painting, and indeed a good talker on most any 
subject, and they became engaged im a very 
pleasant conversation. 

He saw that the subjects upon which they 
were conversing excited her, and he should have 
avoided them, but he was interested and admired 
the enthusiasm of her manner, and thought if 
she was insane, she was a splendid specimen of 
insanity. 

So matters went on, and in the meantime poor 
Mr. Lewis wearied with anxiety, and worried 
with business, wore himself into a fever. He 
made out to write to his friend, telling him not 
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to inform his wife of his illness lest it might 
make her worse. 

Mrs. Lewis wondered that she received no let- 
ters from her husband, and attributing it all to 
poor Mr. Jones, grew cold and distant to him. 
He felt pained and distressed, though he looked 
upon the change in her manner as a symptom of 
her disordered mind. 

One day when he met her alone ‘he asked the 
eause of her treating him so coldly. She was 
silent. He pressed the question. She answered 
by abruptly asking him why she had had no news 
from her husband. He started at the sudden- 
ness of the question. She repeated it, and asked 
at the same time if he had had no letters. He 
hesitated. She saw her advantage and en- 
joyed it. 

“TI understand you, Mr. Jones; it is as I 


suspected at first.” 
“Mrs. Lewis, I pray you be calm, do not get 


excited.” 


She laughed alond. “I am not at all excited, 
I am perfectly calm, but Isee your motive in 
eoming here, and I saw it at first. My husband 
sent you.” 

He could not deny it. He put his hand upon 
her arm, and speaking soothingly again bade her 
be calm. 

She was vexed at his manner, and flung his 
hand from her. 

“ What motive he had in sending you I can- 
not discern, but whatever it was, I have a right 
to knowand mustknow. Can you tell me, sir?” 

Her bright eyes grew brighter as she looked at 
him. Poor Mr. Jones expected every moment 
she would go into wild ravings, but she stood 
there silently waiting his answer. 

“ Whatever his motive may have been, mad- 
am, be assured it was for your good.” 

“ Formy good !”’ said she, scornfally. “ Did he 
think me incapable of taking care of myself, or 
did he think I was not to be trusted?” And her 
bright eyes grew moist and liquid in their anger. 
Mr. Jones wished himself miles away, but he 
stammered out: 

“ Be assured he did not distrust you, he only 
wanted to know—exactly as one seeing you 
could know—and as he could not come himself 
on account of pressing business, he sent me.” 

And here he stopped, for Mrs. Lewis’s face 
was perfectly startling in its scorn and anger. 
At length she spoke, and her voice was low, but 
fall of passion. 

“ Wished to know exactly—could not come 
himself—and so he sent you—a fine mission 
traly. Business indeed! everything before his 
wife, even though he feared all was not right.” 


“Yes, madam,” said he, catching atthe words, 
“he feared all was not right.” 

She brushed away the tears which had been 
gathering in her eyes, and stood up proud and 
erect before him. 

* He feared it, did he ? well it is time then I 
were at home to prove to him that I am not the 
miserable being he is so cruel as to think me.” 
And she turned and swept from the room with 
the air of a queen. 

Mr. Jones stood looking after her. “‘ Well, I 
don’t know what will happen now, but she has 
worked herself into a perfect passion.” 

The next morning when Mr. Jones with many 
misgivings called to see Mrs. Lewis, he was told 
that she started for home the night before. 

“* Did she go alone ?” he inquired. 

She did.” 

“ Was it safe ?” 

“ Why not? She came alone.” 

“But was she well? I noticed yesterday 
that she was not so well as usual.” 

“I saw nothing particular the matter. Her 
going home was rather sudden to be sure, but 
she had not heard from her husband for some 
time, and was rather uneasy concerning him.” 

Mr. Jones went to his hotel, packed his 
trunk, and took the next train for home. 

“Is Mr. Lewis at home ?” inquired Mrs. Lew- 
is of the servant who opened the door for her. « 

“ Sure, I’m glad you are come, marm, for mas- 
ter is very sick.” 

“‘ Sick,” said she, “and why was I not sent 
for 

“TI can’t tell, marm, we wanted you bad 
enough, but master would not have you sent for, 
he said it would only worry and excite you.” 

“?Tis very strange,” thought she to herself as 
she hurried up stairs. The anger which was in 
her heart when she started for home, all died 
away at the first news of her husband’s illness, 
and when she went into his room and found him 
there so pale and sick and feeble, she went up to 
him, and kissing him affectionately said : 

“ Herbert, why did you not send for me ?” 

With his weak hands he lifted her face from 
his bosom, and gazing at her very fixedly said : 

“ My poor Susy.” 

“She looked bewildered. “What do you 
mean, Herbert ?” 

“ How do you feel, my dear ?” 

“Perfectly well,” said she. “Don’t I look 
well? But howyou must have suffered ! only to 
think of your lying here so sick, andI away. 
Why did you not send for me?” 

“T feared you were not well. Have you been 
perfectly well since you have been gone ?” 
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She looked amazed. “ What could have led 
you to think otherwise ?” 

He was silent; she did not like to urge the 
question, though wondering what all this anxiety 
concerning her health could mean. He lay for 
a while gazing at her with a wistful, inquiring 
look, and at last he spoke : 

“Susy, why did you write me that letter?” 

“ Why just for sport, I was sorry afterwards. 
It was naughty, wasn’t it? But I was a little 
vexed because your letter was so short and hur- 
ried, and thought I would repay you in this way. 
But what did you think ?” 

“I was very unhappy.” 

She bowed her head upon his hands and said 
humbly, “I ask your forgiveness, Herbert.” 

“You did not mean to make me unhappy it is 
true; but just then I was worried and perplexed 
with business, which I must speak of by-and-by. 
T had not slept for some nights, and was very 
nervous and imagined dreadful things. Susy, I 
thought you must be cragy to write me a letter 
like that, and I was very miserable. To satisfy 
myself, I sent my friend to ascertain the truth.” 

“ Well, did he not tell you to the contrary ?” 

“He said you were nervous and excited, but 
that one unsuspicious of the case would not guess 
your insanity. Then I was taken sick and wrote 
to him not to let you know of it, as it might 
make you worse.” 

“That explains then, Mr. Jones’s hesitation, 
and singular behaviour. I judged from your let 
ter that you suspected something, I could not 
think what, and had sent your friend asa spy 
upon me, and I felt very angry knowing my in- 
nocence of aught wrong. When I did not hear 
from youI grew uneasy, accused Mr. Jones of 
acting the spy upon me, got angry with him and 
left him in a towering passion, no doubt fully 
justifying his suspicions of my insanity. But I 
am so sorry, Herbert, that all this should have 
happened just from this foolish letter.” 

“But I have other things to tell you, Susy. 
Promise me that ypu will bear well what I have 
to say.” 

“T will do my best.” 

“It is this. My partner has gone off, taking 
with him a large sum of money. By the kind- 
ness of my creditors I shall be able to keep on in 
business ; but it makes me poor for the present, 
and straitened in circumstances. This care and 
anxiety was the cause of my short and hurried 
letters to you, it was no lack of affection.” 

“And this with my hasty letter, was the cause 
of your sickness, How can I ever forgive 
myself ?” 

“I think however, I did wrong,Susy. I should 
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have been more open and told you the whole 
trouble. I should have had your sympathy, and 
you would have had no cause for writing such a 
letter, but I did not think you would bear trouble 
so well.” 

“TI never have before had the trial. I can 
bear a great deal for those I love.” 

When Mr. Jones arrived, he was quite sur- 
prised to find Mrs. Lewis in such a calm and 
quiet state, watching beside the sick bed of her 
husband. She greeted him very cordially, say- 
ing she hoped he would excuse the impetuosity 
of her conduct at their last meeting. 

He stammered and knew not what to say, 
not knowing in exactly what light to look upon 
her. Mr. Lewis took his hand. ‘“ My poor fel- 
low,”’ said he, “it was all the effects of my fool- 
ish imagination. I am happy to introduce yor 
to my wife, who is I trust, perfectly sane—” 

“And,” said she, interrupting him, “very 
sorry for the trouble she has caused her husband 
and her husband’s friend, whom she shall*in fa- 
ture respect, and with whom she hopes to enjoy 
many more agreeable conversations.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Lewis’s recovery 
was now very rapid. He found that though one 
partner had deserted him, he had still one left 
who would not fail him in the hour of need. A 
few years re-established him in business, and it 
is thought he never had cause again to doubt 
his wife’s sanity. 

A BEAUTIFUL INSCRIPTION. 

In Trinity church-yard, there is an inscription 
on a tomb, so singularly and affectingly beauti- 
fal, we cannot forbear to record it, and the emo- 
tions it awakened in the bosom of a stranger. 
Itis an oblong pile of masonry surmounted by 
a slab stone, on which are deeply cut the follow- 


ing words : 
“MY MOTHER! 
The trumpet shall sound and the dead shall rise.” 


There are no other letters or characters to be 
found on the slab or pile. If there is one inscrip- 
tion in the thousand lasalhages, that are, or have 
been, of earth, fitted to retain its sublime mean- 
ing through every period of time up to the resur- 
rection morning, it is this. The writer seemed 
aware that names would be forgotten, and titles 
fade from the memory of the world. He, there- 
fore, engraved the name by which he first knew 
her who gave him birth, on the stone—and the 
dearest of all names, that of MoTuER, shall sound 
a thrill through the heart of every one who may 
ever lean over this monumental pile. If any 
shall wish to know further of her, who had a 
child to engrave her most endearing name =pon 
a rock, he is sublimely referred to the sounding 
of the trumpet and ihe rising of the dead, when 
he may know all.—New York Mirror. 


Hope is like a bad clock, forever striking the 
hour of happiness whether it has come or not. 
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TRUST WHEN THE SHADOWS COME. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


There's many a witching, merry eye, 

That as Old Time’s car rolls swiftly by, 
Mirrors the scene of some joyous gleam, 

That lives in the heart like a clear, lost dream. 
There's many smiling, curving lip 
Life’s roses touch with a roguish tip, 
That as pleasure’s cup the fays hold up, 
Taste deep the bliss that o’erflows the top. 


Dim shades creep over the merry eye, 

Fate throws ills as the gay go by; 

This gathered dust soon breaks joy’s erust, 
The moths creep in, and the heart-gems rust; 
Oare-lines steal round the curving lip, 

And the dimples fair from their niches slip, 
Gloom sleeps on the brow, there’s no joy now— 
Trust was a stranger, its fires burned low. 


When joys throng around us, and bright glows 

The way, "tis not hard to remember who strews 

The fair boons we are craving, and guides 

So carefully onward our barks—if He chides, 

If he dim one bright hope our hearts deemed so true, 
Then *tis hard to remember who sends the ills too. 
°Tis hard these repinings, these sad thoughts to quell, 
To trust when the clouds come and say, ‘‘ It is well!” 


It is hard to believe the dark curtain of care 

Is swayed by the Power that all blessings are! 

We know that fresh showers nature’s beauties unfold, 
Tho’ they darken the skies, with their banners unrolled. 
But life’s showers, tho’ so needful, we scarcé look to see 
What they are unfolding, so wonderfully! 

Ah, how blest the full heart, that tho’ veiled with dark ill, 
Can trust when the shadows come, and eay "tis God's will. 
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PLL 


BY M. M. BRAYNARD. 
Tue sun was setting in golden splendor, light- 
ing up the village windows and causing the old 
church spire to flash and sparkle almost as bril- 
liantly as it had done in the days long gone. 
Bright flashes occasionally gleamed amid the 
ivy that covered the old stone walls, as the last 
rays were reflected back from the deep-set, nar- 
row windows, almost hidden by their leafy shroud. 
That old church was the pride of every inhab- 
itant of the parish of Hollingwood, the almost 
sole remaining record of the antiquity of their 
beantifal village. The old mansions of the few 
nobility that owned the parish had been kept in 
repair, and in some instances so modernized that 
it would have been difficult to decide when they 
had been built. The old church, alone, had 
escaped the destroyer’s hand, and still rejoiced 
in its heavy whitewashed arches, stone pavement, 
tall pulpit and square pews, above whicl the 
heads of the congregation were just visible. 


On either side of the chancel stood the large 
monuments of the family of the great man of 
the parish, great gloomy-looking figures, sur- 


| rounded by innumerable angel faces, garlands 


and harps, all discolored and dusty, but plainly 
displaying the old-fashioned inscriptions, which 
told the visitor the name and age of the Dame 
Judith, or of her father, Sir Norman, and many 
others of the family which nobody would feel 
much interest in, as the said Dame Judith and 
her sister were maids of honor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and died some two or three hundred years 
before you or I was thought of, dear reader. 

There was no organ in the old church of Hol- 
lingwood, and the congregation were allowed to 
join their voices in praise to their Maker with a 
strength and devotion that would have astonished 
the inanimate worshippers of more refined 
churches, There were many fair faces and 
sweet voices in that congregation, but fairest 
and sweetest were the face and voice of Alice 
Brooks, the adopted @aughter of the village 
blacksmith, the fairest maiden in Hollingwood. 

Many were the admiring glances cast toward 
the high oaken walls of the pew above which 
that sweet face was visible, in strong contrast to 
the dark complexion and homely looks of old 
Jchn Brooks and his wife; but Alice never 
raised her eyes from her book, unless it was to 
fix them on the old white-haired minister, so the 
young men of Hollingwood decided that with 
all her beauty Alice Brooks had no heart, and 
very wisely turned their attention to the more 
sociable if plainer beauties of the village. 

But Alice had a heart, and a warm one, too; 
and if she treated their advances coldly, it was 
not through any disdain for the honor they 
would bestow upon her, but simply because she 
loved with her whole heart one who was the re- 
alization of all her maiden dreams of a lover. © 

Sad hour was it for thee, sweet Alice, when 
Henry Castleman came home to his father’s, 
and sadder still when he wooed you under the 
shadow of the old willow, until your heart was 
no longer your own, and in your ignorance, you 
rejoiced that it was so, and gave no thought to 
the futare. 

The father of young Castleman was the rich- 
est farmer in Hollingwood, respected and be- 
loved by his tenants, but feared in his own house 
and disliked by the neighboring farmers. In his 
capacity of church warden, he had always been 
the friend of the poor; and not content with the 
yearly charitable distributions that were made, 
he was always proposing some improvement or 
repairing that gave work to many, and helped to 
meke him popular. 
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This would have been all very well, had it | 
not attracted the attention of the great man of 
Hollingwood (every parish in England has its 
great man), who, pleased at the comfort and | 
cleanliness everywhere apparent among the vil- 
lagers, felt much satisfaction in showing Mr. | 
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Sixteen years before, Alice, then an infant of 
a few months old, was left at the door of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks one cold winter’s night. No 
clue to her birth had ever been discovered, and 
the only explanation of her sudden appearance 
in Hollingwood was the report of some gipsies 


Castleman how he appreciated his endeavors to | having been seen on the outskirts of the parish. 
improve Hollingwood, by frequently inviting | The general opinion was that the child had been 
him to his table, sending for him to give his stolen, a conclusion that the beauty of its dress 
opinions onany new farming experiment, and, | and the value of a small cross, suspended from 
in fact, doing much more than was necessary to | its neck, went much to strengthen ; but then why 


insure the ill will of the less fortunate farmers in | did they give her up? and why not have kept 


the neighborhood. 

Mr. Castleman was a proud man, and looked 
with supreme indifference on those who sneered 
athis intimacy with the Earl of H.; and, in 
spite of the many predictions that it would soon 


end, he continued to visit at the Park and dine | 


and walk with his lordship, and also to cherish 


some ambitious plans that, had they been known, _ 


would have made him still more disliked. 


His wife, a pale, delicate woman, a sincere 


Christian, and a most affectionate wife and 
mother, took no interest or part in the plans of 
her worldly-minded husband, but strove to bring 
up her children in the right way as far as she 
knew how, and submitted with the best grace 
she could when her husband’s opinion differed 
from her own, which was very often, and he al- 
ways had his own way. 

Henry, their only son, was not quite twenty at 
the time our story commences; he had come 
home to spend his college vacation, had met 


Alice Brooks, had won her heart, and givén her | 


his own, and only waited a favorable opportunity 
to ask his father’s consent to receive her as his 


betrothed. Not a doubt of approval had crossed | 


his mind until he opened his heart to his mother, 
and even then he could not believe that her fears 
were well grounded. 
been so kind, was so rejoiced at the letters re- 
ceived from those under whose care he had been, 
was, in fact, so confidential and kind, evidently 
treating him as a man, and no longer a boy, 
that with the blindness of young love, Henry 
could see nothing in the future but happiness 
and his Alice. 

The poor child loved him with a strength and 
depth far greater than he ever imagined; for, 
naturally shy and reserved, she was not one to 


lavish caresses on one she looked up to as her | 


suptrior in every way, and he, boy-like, though 


His father had always | 


| the cross? were questions easier asked than an- 
swered, and so her birth remained a mystery, 
_ and the little foundling was adopted by old John 


| Brooks and his dame, and grew up to be their 


pride and joy. 

The old minister and his wife had been much 
| interested in the little stranger, and had spent 
| much time and pains in instructing her in those 
things that seemed more fitted for her elevated 
and intelligent mind, than for the lowly station 
| in which she was placed. 
| She was passionately fond of music, and Mrs. 
| Lockwood, herself an admirable musician, touk 

deep delight in seeing her favorite master diffi- 
| culties with a patience that bid fair to place ber 
in the highest ranks of musical talent. 
| The instructions of her kind friends were im- 
proved on by Alice, and when she was sixteen, 
there was not a better educated young lady in 
| the parish, not excepting the daughters of Lord 
H. They were accomplished and brilliant girle, 
but it wa#a false show, and beneath the outward 
glare of fashion and wit they hid dispositions 
| anything but good. They were not beantifal, 
| and the extraordinary loveliness and grace of the 
| beautiful Alice caused her to be disliked to a de- 
gree that at last prevented their visiting at the 
rectory, where her praises were sure to be sound- 
ed, and where they had frequently met the min- 
| ister’s favorite pupil. Alice had always treated 
| them with the respect their high station demand- 
ed; but she shrank from the sarcastic speeches 
| and disdainfal looks of the haughty ladies, and 
| never left their presence without a painful feeling 
of humiliation at their contemptuous treatmeni. 
| She was kind and pleasant with every one, but 
made no associates in the village, and was con- 
; sidered a rather proud girl by those who were 
| the equals of her adopted parents. 
| The few weeks since her acquaintance with 


he would have been enraptured at a sisterly kiss | Henry Castleman had seemed like a bright 
or fond caress, was checked by her reserve, and | dream, and as the time approached when he must 
though he almost worshipped her whom he | leave her, the heart of poor Alice was filled with 
knew was so gentle and good, he doubted, at | sadness at the prospect of lonely hours uncheered 
times, the love that was so timid and shy. i by the presence of him who had become so dear. 


It was the night before his departure, and 
they had met for the last time for long, weary 
months. She had vainly tried to smother her 
grief, but wher the parting came, restraint was 
useless, and with bitter sobs and tears she clung 
to him who had so suddenly disturbed the even 
current of her life. 

His kind heart was deeply touched by | this 
evidence of deep feeling in his usually calm and 
bashful Alice, and with renewed vows of love 
and faithfulness, a mutual promise to write 
often, one long embrace, the first and last kiss, 
trembling and gentle, but thrilling through every 
nerve, and they parted, parted for years, but 
with hope rising high in each bosom, and with 
fond anticipations of a happy meeting not far 
distant. 

Alas for the hopes of youth! How rarely are 
they fulfilled! How little did they dream, that 
young man and maiden, that long, weary years 
would pass before they met, and that trouble and 
care would come and crush those light hearts, to 


whom sorrow had hitherto becn a thing un- 
known! 


It was with a light heart and step that Henry 


Castleman songht his father on the morning of 
his departure from Hollingwood. He had spent 
an hour in his mother’s room, listening to her 
loving words of advice and motherly caution, 
and had told her his intention of communicating 
to his father the new hopes that had risen in his 
breast, and also ask his consent to receive Alice 
as the future wife of his son. 

She had not entered into his plang with that 
approval that he expected, but he thought it was 
quite likely his fond mother felt a trifle hurt that 
a strange love should so quickly usurp the place 
she had so long occupied in his heart, and ab- 
ruptly changing the subject, he strove to do 
away with the impression that she was second in 
his thoughts. 

Sitting at her feet, with his arm round her 
waist, and her fingers softly disturbing the dark 
curls and pushing them back from his forehead, 
Henry felt how dear his mother was to him, and 
how much he owed her for all her care and anx- 
iety for his welfare. Again he promised to re- 
member her advice, to shun evil company and 
exciting pleasures, in fact, to be all she wished 
him to be; then, with a kiss and a fervent bless- 
ing, he left her to seek her closet, and there pour 
out her full heart and implore the protection of |} 
Providence for that dear and only son. 

Mr. Castleman received his son with a kind- 
ness that augured well for Henry’s hopes; but 


the mood changed when he, with some little 
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quest, and with a black frown and lowering look 
he listened to his story and the history of this, 
his first love. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then Mr. Castleman, with a flushed face 
and angry voice, turned to his son and bade him 
forget all such childish nonsense, and never let 
him hear a word of it again. 

“Ts it for this that I have toiled and striven, 
to have my plans destroyed, my dearest hopes 
blasted, by an ungrateful boy, who fancies he 
loves a pretty face, and would sacrifice all his 
bright prospects to marry a gipsy beggar ?” 

“ Father,” and the young man rose up before 
his angry parent, ‘father, you know my Alice 
is no beggar, and for aught we know, may be of 
better birth than ourselves. I have told you 
that I love her; I have promised to marry her, 
and that promise I shall keep, with your con- 
sent, if you will give it, but with or without it, 
I shall certainly marry her.” 

“Boy, do not provoke me,” was the hasty 
answer. ‘I have chosen your wife, and as such 
I insist on your regarding the Lady Harriet H. 
Forget this boyish passion, and all will be well ; 
persist in it, and I will disown you, and your 
only inheritance shall be your father’s curse.” 

« Father, father, do not say such bitter words ;”’ 
and then, as the recollection of the many insults 
poor Alice had received at the hands of the la- 
dies H. crossed his mind, he exclaimed ; “ I can- 


not marry that haughty girl; sooner would I 


leave home and friends, sooner would J die, than 
bind myself to such as her.” 

“ Return to your studies, boy, return to your 
studies ; you are not capable of judging what is 
best for yourself. Think on what I have now 
told you, and when next you visit your home, 
come prepared to render that obedience to your 
father’s orders that it is your duty to pay and 
his right to receive ;” and without another word 
the stern old man left the room, to give orders 
for the carriage to be got ready for his son. 
Stunned and heartsick, poor Henry stood 
leaning against the window-frame, trying to col- 
lect his thoughts and to realize the utter disap- 
pointment of all his hopes. “ Alice, my poor 
Alice, how will you bear this ?” was the first de- 
spairing thought. Then came the humiliating 
recollection of his father’s last words, and Henry 
roused himself to resist such cruel tyranny. 
“ Never, never will I be made the tool of anoth- 
er’s ambition, even if that other is my ewn 
father ;” and strong in this determination, he 
left the room with a firm, proud step, kissed and 
embraced his mother and sisters, who were 


waiting to bid him “good-by” in the hall, 


hesitationand awkwardness, made known his re- 


shook hands with the old servants, sprang into 
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the carriage, and in a few minutes was out of | him some explanation, but knowing that his 
sight. | father read all letters, he feared to involve her in 
It was with a bitter pang he looked on the old | any trouble with him, and so made up his mind 
ivy-covered church, within whose walls he had | | to endure the uncertainty, until he could clear 
first been attracted by the beauty and devotion of | up the mystery himself. Alice had never told 
Alice, and where, Sabbath after Sabbath, he had | her secret, and she guarded it with scrupulous 
listened to her sweet voice and joined in the re- | care as the thought would cross her mind, at 
sponses so earnestly whispered by those inno- | times, that her love was thrown away, that Hen- 
cent lips, until her seriousness checked him for | | ty’s had been a boyish passion, or the amuse- 
his want of attention to the sacred duties, and | ment of his idle hours. 
he recalled his wandering thoughts and strove to | She was much beloved by her companions, 
make amends for his past neglect. The splendid | and as the time drew near when she was to part 
mansion of Lord H. recalled his mind from | from them, each one strove to show some new 
these pleasant recollections, and as he gazed on | kindness to the gentle girl who always listened 
its marble pillar and imposing front, he shud- | so patiently to the history of their troubles, ex- 
dered at the thought of sacrificing his gentle Al- | plained difficult lessons, was equally successful 
ice, to wed the high-born lady whose heart was | in curing ahead or heart ache, and in fact had 
as cold and polished as the marble of her father’s | made herself so necessary to all hands, that 
mansion, and renewed his determination never | Mrs. Glover offered her very good terms to re- 
to consent to such a marriage, let the conse- | main and assist her in her duties; but Alice was 
quences be what they might. weary of the of a school, her heart 
After his son’s departure, Mr. Castleman im- | ached, and she longed for change. It is also 
mediately sét about the removal of Alice Brooks | possible that another motive might have some 
from Hollingwood. To effect this, he gave | influence in inducing her to enter the world, in 


Mrs. Lockwood permission to tell old Brooks | preference to remaining in seclusion. 

and his wife that a friend who felt interested in Her history was known to all her companions, 
Alice had offered to send her to school, et the | and they, with the romance that school-girls are 
same time strictly forbidding her to mention his | so fond of, had always tried to persuade Alice 
name, and putting a sum of money in herhands | that she would yet prove to be some great 
more than sufficient to defray all expenses. man’s daughter, a very pleasing fiction founded 


His plan worked well, and when, at the end | on the elegant cross she always wore, and which 


of a week, a letter came for Alice, it was with | they said clearly proved her respectable origin, 
unmixed satisfaction that he took it from the | setting aside the superbly embroidered robe and 
office and placed it for safe keeping in his own | shawl in which the little infant had been 
desk. Six weeks after Alice left home, her | wrapped. Added to allthis, ‘‘no one ever saw 
adopted father was taken ill, and after lingering | such long white fingers as Alice had, and as for 
a few days, to the great satisfaction of Mr. Cas- | her foot, it was delicate and beautiful enough to 


tleman, died, leaving his wife dependent on the | have proved her of Spanish birth.” 


kindness of some distant relations,and poor Alice | Mrs. Glover’s young ladies were not far 
to make her way in the world as best she might. | wrong when they tried to impress on their com- 
She had long wished to be a governess, and | panion the fact that she was evidently of no 
now the time was come when her wishes would | common parentage. Her hands were moulded 
be gratified. Mrs. Glover, the head of the es- | in the most exquisite form, white, soft and beau- 
tablishment where she had been placed, felt | tifal, her foot matched her hands, and there was 
much interest in her beautifal pupil, and prom- | an easy grace in all her movements, that was 
ised to use her best endeavors to procure a situ- | vainly imitated by her young companions. 
ation for her. Mrs. Lockwood also promised to Alice longed to solve the mystery of her 
interest herself for her, and in her sorrow for the | birth, and was happy when the time arrived that 


loss of her parents, Alice yet found comfort. It | freed her from the restraints of the school. She 


is true, she was pained and surprised at Henry’s | entered the family of Sir James Henry as gov- 
silence; and he, unabje to account for his unan- | erness to his little daughters, of the respective 
swered letters, at last ceased writing at all. he ~ of eight and ten. Here she was received 
Neither could account for the broken promise of | with kindness and treated with respect and con- 
the other, and coldness and distrust threatened | sideration, and soon won the affections of Lady 


to astroy the warm affection that had once | Henry, who learned to love and value her as a 


filled their hearts. dear sister. 
Henry would have asked his mother to send In this family, Alice appeared to feel quite at 


home, adapting herself to their habits with a fa- 
cility and ease extraordinary in a girl brought 
up in a country village, as she had been. Wealth 
and luxury appeared to be her proper atmo- 
sphere, and Lady Henry again and again de- 
clared her belief that her beautiful governess 
was born to occupy a much higher station. 

Henry Castleman returned to Hollingwood to 
find it dreary and dull. He soon learned that 
Alice had left; and after visiting their favorite 
walks, listening for her voice in church, walking 
round the deserted house of poor old Brooks, 
and performing various other romantic but use- 
less feats, he came to the conclusion that his na- 
tive place was the most wretched spot on earth, 
and surprised his father one morning by coolly 
informing him that he intended totravel. Now, 
if Mr. Castleman had one antipathy greater than 
another, it was to foreigners and their habits. 
That a son of his should visit those hated French, 
or even worse despised Italians, was something 
more than he could think of with patience, and 
he very quickly gave his son to understand that 
he need not expect consent or assistance from 
him, in his foreign plans. To put a stop to 
these wandering fancies, he renewed his old pro- 
ject of a marriage with Lady Harriet H., and 
taking the moody silence of his disappointed 
son for consent, he proceeded to lay a proposal 
before the earl for the hand of his youngest 
daughter. After some little hesitation, and a 
great many questions and answers, the old no- 
bleman’s consent was obtained, and Mr. Castle- 
man returned home with the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having succeeded in the one great pur- 
pose of his life. 

Henry’s feelings may be better imagined than 
described; his first impulse was to refuse to 
agree to his father’s wishes, but calmer consider- 
ation decided him to let matters take their course 
for the present, and though he sighed bitterly 
when he thought of Alice, he tried to persuade 
himself that she was false, and it mattered little 
what became of him, or whom he married, as long 
as he had to give up all hope of her. 

Lady Harriet received her father’s commands 
with the most admirable composure and refined 
indifference, much to the surprise of the old earl, 
who had dismissed a favorite lover of hers some 
two years previous, a younger son, penniless, 
and with « very indifferent character, having the 
reputation of being both a dissipated youth and 
an expert gambler. Lady Harriet had expressed 
her determination at that time never to marry 
any one but Lord Charles S., and it was with 
much satisfaction that her father listened to her 
languid assurance thet she was quite willing to 
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receive the addresses of the rich Mr. Castle- 
man’s son and heir. She listened with attention 
to her father’s plans, and expressed her approba- 
tion of the project uppermost in his mind of 
getting young Castleman into Parliament, there- 
by raising herself fifty per cent. in his estima- 
tion, and securing his consent to a great deal of 
extravagance that she meditated displaying on 
the important occasion that would soon ap- 
proach, 

Lady Harriet was soon the most important 
person at Hollingwood Park. Weddings were 
of rare occurrence in the H. family, and of 
course this was to be celebrated with all due so- 
lemnity and pomp ; and the bride elect assumed 
the most consequential air, and was waited on 
and consulted by her sisters, and admired and 
flattered by her new French maid, and almost 
worshipped by old Mr. Castleman, all which of- 
ferings she received with the greatest coolness 
and as her just due. 

Poor Henry paid his daily visit, and always 
left with the conviction that he was of far less 
consequence, in the eyes of his bride, than the 
white satin wedding-dress, or French bonnet, 
with its delicate plumes, or any other of the 
numberless fineries that engrossed her attention, 
to the utter exclusion of all other objects. He 
sometimes felt inclined to shake off the indiffer- 
ence that allowed him to be led forward to make 
engagements that his heart abhorred, but he felt 
so entangled that he did not know which way 
to clear himself, and so the months passed on, 
and Lady Harriet’s birthday approached, the 
day which she had chosen for her wedding also. 
On that day, she came of age, and Henry, much 
against his father’s wishes, nad insisted on hav- 
ing her property settled on herself. He felt 
bound to marry her, but nothing would induce 
him to take any control over her property. She, 
herself, appeared quite indifferent aboutit, and 
never took the least notice of the proceedings 
until the pen was put in her hand, when she has- 
tily signed her name, and hoped “there would 
soon be an end to such tiresome proccedings.” 

She showed no such indifference, however, to 
a paper presented to her by her father on the 
morning of her marriage. It made her mistress 
of a large legacy, bequeathed to her on condi- 
tion that she should marry with her father’s con- 
sent, and was by far the largest half of her prop- 
erty. She was evidently much pleased to know 
that it was all her own now, and more than once 
called Mr. Castleman aside and made him_ex- 
plain it to her, which he did with evident pftas- 
ure, rejoicing at this unexpected addition to the 
fortune of his fair daughter-in-law. 
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There was some delay, and a great deal of 
confusion ; but at last the carriage started, and 
Henry Castleman had a vague idea that he was 
a criminal on his way to execution, and looked 


very pale and sad for a bridegroom. And Lady | 
Harriet grew very uneasy, and looked frequently 


out of the carriage windows, and the village 
girls strewed flowers, and the crowd round the 
church stared with open mouth and eyes at the 
gay company that alighted from the different 
carriages, and they entered the church, and 
Henry felt that the long dreaded time was come. 

There was the bishop, and on either side of 
him the rector and curate of Hollingwood; 
and there were others there, quite an addition to 
the wedding party, in the shape of four young 
men in handsome military uniform, who were 
quite unknown to the assembled company, and 
who favored Henry Castleman and his friends 
with some very inquisitive looks. The bride 
soon made her appearance, leaning on her fath- 
er’s arm, and followed by her train of brides- 
maids, with their white satin dresses and wreaths 
of white roses. 

The solemn service commenced that was to 
join those two young people together, and as 
the first words fell on his ear, Henry heard his 
heart beating so loudly that he almost feared 
the others would hear it too. Slowly and sol- 
emnly the old white-headed bishop repeated the 
opening passages of the service, but when he 
finished the sentence, “or else hereafter forever 
hold his peace,” there was a quick movement 
among the strangers, and a loud voice ex- 
claimed, “I can.” At the same moment, 
Lord H. recognized the young nobleman he 
had so summarily dismissed, in the dashing 
looking officer now clasping the bride in his 
arms. 

The clergymen closed their books, shocked at 
such disorderly proceedings, Henry stood stunned 
and overcome with his excited feelings, the young 
officer resisted the attempts of her father to take 
Lady Harriet from him, and with his arm round 
her, commenced to explain the cause of his sud- 
den appearance. 

“Release my daughter!” was the impatient 
interruption of the excited old man. 

“ Your daughter is my wedded wife !’” was the 
astounding answer that proclaimed the downfall 
of all Mr. Castleman’s airy structures. On Hen- 
ry, this speech had an electrical effect; grasping 
the hand of the young officer, he shook it warm- 
ly, then, with admirable coolness, he set about ar- 
ranging the broken up party. When Lord H. 
comprehended that his daughter was already mar- 
ried, he raved like a madman ; but the persua- 
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sions of his friends and above all, the composure 
displayed by Henry, calmed his excited feelings, 
but he insisted on the service being performed 
again, which was immediately done,and the party 
left the church, the bride clinging to her hus- 
band’s arm, and Henry assisting his mother with 
the old joyous look on his countenance. 

The Castleman family returned to their own 
house, each one differently affected by the inci- 
dents of the morning. The explanation of the 
mystery was so little to Lady Harriet’s credit, 
that Mr. Castleman congratulated his son on his 
lucky escape. She had married Lord Charles 
privately, and had managed with consummate art 
to get her fortune into her own hands, by mak- 
ing her father believe she intended marrying 
Henry. There was also a little revenge in the 
way in which she brought the disclosure about, 
partly to punish her father for his previous re- 
fusal, and partly to annoy old Mr. Castleman, 
whom she hated for his presumption in attempt- 
ing to bring about a match between her ladyship 
and his son. This unlucky affair caused a great 
deal of talk and no small amusement in the cir- 
cles in which the parties were known, and various 
were the comments made on it by the papers 
that had already announced the ‘‘ approaching 
marriage in high life.” r 

Henry underwent much annoyance from all 
this, and again expressed his wish to travel, a 
desire that his father no longer opposed. His 
darling plans destroyed, Mr. Castleman felt too 
much disappointed to offer opposition to his 


| son’s wishes, and even felt some slight touches of 


remorse when he thought how cruelly he had 
interfered with Henry’s enthusiastic plans of mar- 
riage, not even the recollection of Alice’s pov- 
erty could prevent feeling he had done wrong. 

It was now nearly four years since Henry had 
seen Alice, but since his escape from Lady Har- 
riet, he had thought with renewed love of the 
fair and gentle girl who had twined herself so 
closely round his heart, that not even time and 
suspicion would destroy the impression. 

He had completed his preparations for spend- 
ing several years abroad, and had successfully 
combated all his mother’s fears and all his fath- 
er’s prejudices, when the idea of seeking Alice 
suddenly occurred to him. He was apt to act 
on the impulse of the moment, and without stop- 
ping to deliberate, he sought the rectory, ques- 
tioned Mrs. Lockwood (much to that lady’s as- 
tonishment), learned all she knew about Alice, 
which was unsatisfactory enough, she having 
been from home for several months, and know- 
ing nothing of her fate since her engagement 
with Lady Henry. 
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She expressed her intention of writing to her, 
and would be most happy to deliver a message 
or make any inquiries for Mr. Henry Castleman, 
but that young gentleman preferred making his 
own inquiries, and after warmly thanking Mrs. 
Lockwood for her kindness, took his leave. He 
did not delay his departure now, and as his time 
was his own, he resolved to call on Lady Henry 
and either see Alice or find out where she was. 
This resolution was immediately acted on, and 
the second day after his visit to the rectory he 
was seated in the elegant parlor of Sir James 
Henry’s country-house in deep and earnest con- 
versation with the lady of the mansion. 

Her easy kindness soon banished his slight 
embarrassment, and he stated the object of his 
visit with such evident anxiety, that her feelings 
were much interested, and she proceeded to give 
him the desired information with all possible 
despatch. 

The first and most startling piece of news was 
that Alice had found her friends, through the 
constant inquiries and unceasing exertions of 
Lady Henry and her husband. 

She was no longer Alice Brooks, but Emily 
Blackburn, the only daughter of Colonel Black- 
burn, who had returned from India with a large 
fortune, a ruined constitution and a broken heart. 
Ninkteen years before, Captain Blackburn had 
married the last frail scion of a once noble and 
stately house, a portionless orphan, whose sad 
history first attracted his attention, and whose 
beauty completed the conquest of aheart already 
half won by her misfortunes. 

Their union was one of perfect happiness, and 
no cloud darkened their bright sky until his 
wife’s failing health alarmed the captain and 
plainly showed the necessity of her return to 
England, the trying climate of India, whither he 
had been obliged to take her soon after their mar- 
riage, was evidently killing her, and with the 
most distressing apprehensions and grief, he 
forced himself to part from her who had become 
dear to him as his own life. 

The poor young wife never lived to see her 
home ; she died on the passage, leaving a help- 
less little babe of a few hours old, to the care of 
her servants. On the arrival of the vessel the 
nurse took charge of the child and the property 
of the dead lady. For two months they lived in 
London, waiting for orders from the father, when 
all at once the nurse and infant disappeared, to- 
gether with the money and jewels of Mrs Black- 
burn. Where she went, or what was her mo- 
tive, could never be ascertained, but from her 
leaving the cross on the infant’s neck, it was 
most probable that she hoped it would be recog- 
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nized and the child restored to its father, while 
she had time to escape with her plunder which 
was of considerable value. 

Captain Blackburn had come to England im- 
mediately on hearing of the death of his wife, 
where the sad news of the loss of his child almost 
drove him to despair, and after three years spent 
in unavailing search, he left the country, as he 
believed, forever, but after fifteen years of lone- 
liness and ill health, he once more visited his native 
land, and Sir James accidentally hearing his sad 
history, and always interested in any story that 
might throw light on the mystery of Alice’s 
birth, cautiously made such inquiries as he deem- 
ed necessary and then tried the experiment of 
inviting Colonel Blackburn to his house and 
leaving it to nature to decide the rest. His plan 
proved successful beyond expectation; at the 
first sight of Alice, Colonel Blackburn was so 
overcome that he almost fainted. Questions 
were asked and explanations given, and as a 
last proof the diamond cross was produced, which 
he recognized with tears as one he had given his 
wife on the morning of their marriage. 

The shock and excitement were too much for 
his shattered heal:h, and the physicians recom- 
mended the air of Italy as the only chance of pro- 
longing the life that had so suddenly become of 
velue in his estimation. Lady Henry had cor- 
dially assented to this,as she had noticed that 
Alice was becoming pale and thin, and she 
thought the change would be beneficial to her as 
well as her father. They had been on the conti- 
nent several months at the time Henry heard all 
this, and he felt undecided what to do, whether 
to seek them there, or to write and ask an explan- 
ation from Alice. At last he decided to make a 
confidant of the kind lady who so evidently felt 
interested in his anxiety, and who could perhaps 
give him advice as to the best course to pursue 
in the matter. After hearing his story, Lady 
Henry admitted that she had long suspected that 
Miss Blackburn had some secret grief. That it 
was not alone the anxiety respecting her pa- 
rents, was clearly proved by her increased sad- 
ness after discovering that she was a rich lady, 
and receiving all the lavish fondness bestowed 
on her by her delighted father. She also men- 
tioned her having fainted one morning while pe- 
rusing the morning paper, and though Lady Hen- 
ry had examined the paper with attention she 
could never discover the cause of such evident 
agitation. 

She had kept the paper and at Henry’s request 
brought it to him to look at. The secret was ex- 
plained; there, conspicuously displayed, was one 
of the unfortunate paragraphs that had so an- 
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noyed Henry, a flourishing announcement of his 
intended marriage with the lady Harriet H. 
This last discovery decided him in his first in- 
tention of immediately leaving England and 
seeking an explanation with his long lost lady- 
love. Again and again did he thank his kind 
informant for her-politeness and sympathy, and 
with her best wishes and a promise not to betray 
his secret, he once more started on his journey. 


In an elegant cottage on the margin of a beau- 
tiful little lake, is seated a young and lovely lady. 
Everything around her bespeaks luxurious com- 
fort, from the delicate silk morning wrapper 
and tiny, embroidered slippers, to the softly 
cushioned couch and velvet carpet. Books, 
birds and flowers adorn and enliven her room, 
but in vain are all these attractions placed before 
her eyes. Through the open window she gazes 
on the still lake where the beautiful blue sky is 
reflected in all its cloudless purity, and a heavy 
sigh proclaims the sad fact, that wealth and 
splendor connot purchase happiness. The sweet, 
soft Italian air brings the perfume of the flowers 
into the room, filling it with fragrance ; the birds 
sing their sweetest songs; everything looks 
cheerful and happy but the fair young mistress. 
Her long curls are pushed back carelessly from 
her face and hang heavy on her shoulders, and 
are scattered over the back of her chair by the 
gentle wind. Her eyes look sad and heavy, and 
the once rounded cheek is thin and pale. Can 
this be the light-hearted Alice Brooks, who was 
so cheerful and happy, the beauty and pride of 
Hollingwood? Great must have been the suf- 
fering, to cause a change like this. 

Her father’s health had improved much since 
their departure from England, and for his sake 
she forbore to speak of their return; but she 
pined to be again in the same country with the 
loved one, and vainly struggled with her feelings 
when she knew he must be the husband of 
another. 

Sadly she dreams over the past, and tears full 
fast on her thin, white hands that lay so listlessly 
in herlap. Gently a curtain is raised behind her 
and with surprise and sorrow Colonel Blackburn 
beholds the grief-stricken appearance of his child. 
He had long observed her failing health, but 
had had no idea that sorrow was the occasion of 
it. The delicate constitution of his lost Emily 
was, he thought, bequeathed to her daughter, and 
it cost him many sad hours, and much anxious 
care ; but he never attributed it to the right cause, 
and was astonished beyond measure that his 
darling child on whom he had lavished every 
luxury that money could procure, whose slight- 
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est wish he had studied to gratify, whose con- 
fidence he had so anxiously sought, should have 
any painful secrets hidden from him. 

Seating himself beside her he drew her head 
gently to his breast, and with soothing words 
sought to learn the cause of her tears. It was 
long before she could summon resolution to 
tell even her kind father the long hidden trouble 
that was destroying her life and clouding all her 
bright prospects. Fearful of ridicule, and with 
an acute sense of shame at the humiliating reve- 
lation of unreturned love that she had made, her 
distress after opening her heart to her father 
occasioned him no little trouble to appease; but 
when once convinced that he felt sympathy and 
pity for her, she was glad she had told him all, 
and her mind relieved of its burden of secrecy, 
she became calmer and more contented than she 
had been for many months. Long they talked 
together, that kind father and his gentle daugh- 
ter, and many were the lost hopes his cheerful 
anticipations renewed in herbosom. He left her 
calm and quiet, and sought by exercise to still 
the painful feelings in his own heart, so fo-cibly 
revived by the sorrowful tale of his child’s wast- 
ed affection. 

Through those beautiful flowers he wandered, 
all unheeding their loveliness, his mind agitated 
with many different feelings, and in painful un- 
certainty what course to pursue for the benefit of 
his daughter. To return to England was worse 
than useless, to travel further she was not ina 
fit state, to see her pine away before his eyes was 
more than he could bear. His only hope was to 
write to Lady Henry, and make inquiries con- 
cerning young Castleman’s marriage with Lady 
Harriet. It might be that when his child knew 
he was the husband of another, she would strive 
to overcome her love. 

He had determined on doing this immediately, 
when his meditations were interrupted by the 
appearance ofa young man, who requested to be 
shown the residence of Colonel Blackburn. The 
stranger was evidently a gentleman aad spoke 
with the self-possession and ease of a well-bred 
man. He was English, also, but when the colon- 
el, thinking it was some one from home who had 
bronght him letters, made himself known, and 
invited him to return with him to his residence, 
the young man’s self-possession failed, and he 
plainly showed the embarrassment he labored 
under. After an ineffectual «attempt to recover 
his composure, he stammered out an explanation, 

the only intelligible part of which was, that his 
name was Henry Castleman and he wished to 
see Miss Blackburn. 
Explanation soon followed this announcement 
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and after half an hour’s earnest conversation to- 
gether, they parted, the colonel to pursue his 
walk, and Henry to seek his lady love. 

Alice, or Emily, as her father called her, was 
sleeping calmly on the couch where he had in- 
sisted on her lying to recover from the effects of 
their painful conversation, Very pale and thin 
she looked, and Henry tried in vain to keep 
back the tears as he bent over her pillow and 
kissed her cheek; then whispering her name he 
clasped her in his arms, and she woke to find her- 
self pressed to that faithful heart she had so long 
deemed false. 

None can understand the joy of such a meet- 
ing but those who have experienced it themselves. 
The past years were as nothing, the sorrow gone, 
the mystery at an end, nothing but happiness in 
the future, the present, a delightful mingling of 
surprise, pleasure, hope and love. She could 
scarcely realize the truth that she was once more 
beside him, answering his questions, and listen- 
ing to his explanations and joyous self-congrat- 
ulations that she was once more all his own. 

Again and again he pressed her little pale hand 
to his lips, and drew her closer to his side, and 


when weary of talking and excitement he made | 


her lean her head against his breast; and so 
they sat in silent happiness when her father 
returned. 

Oar story is done, nor needs there to tell how 
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FANCY. 


BY MERVIN DAMON. 


When the heart ie buoyant, check it not, 
Forbear the cruel rein 

That mars for aye its upward flight, 
And draws to earth again. 


Earth is at best a scene of woe, 
That strikes with chill and gloom 

The youthful heart—in all its scenes 
Fond fancy finds a tomb! 


Forbid not then ber happy child 
To turn, whilst his heart beats high, 

From earth, to study the world he has clothed 
In the tints of the evening eky. 


Boundlessly wide is fancy’s realm, 
With her shadowy horses three, 

The present, the future, the past, in the car 
Of the muses rideth she! 


On him to whom earth is a dreary waste 
She looks with a pitying eye, 

And whirls him away to her cloud-built halls, 
And her bowers amid the sky! 


THE JOURNEY OF A DAY. 


BY G, BARROWS. 


Oxe morning in September, about a year ago, 


old Mr. Castleman confessed the cra:l part he 
had played, and sent the long missing letters, 
the loss of which had been the occasion of so 
much misery to those two young loving hearts, 
but which they read together in their beautiful 
Italian home with heartfelt thankfulness for 
their present happiness. Emily’s health improv- 


I left my caravansera, not, like Obidah, the son 
of Abensina, to journey over the plains of Hin- 
dostan, but to journey from St. Paul to Hudson, 
a distance of some twenty miles. There was 
little direct communication between the two 
places, for they were rather apt to regard each 
other as rivals, although the growing village of 


ed rapidly, and under the sunshine of her young 
husband’s care and love, her spirits resumed 
their elasticity. Her books and her music had 
double charms when shared by him, and her neg- 
lected flowers once more received the attention 
they had so long missed. Their life was unclouded 
by acare until the death of her father, which 
took place two years after their marriage. Af- 
ter this event, they returned to England. Years 
afterwards they spent some months in Florence, 
during a summer tour, and met with Lady Har- 
riet, now a heart-broken, forsaken wife, living 
in retirement and poverty; and Henry could 
have almost worshipped his beautiful Alice when 
he saw her comforting and assisting the woman 
who had always ill-treated her and had been the 
cause of all her sorrows. 


He that has spent much of his time in his 
study, will seldom be collected enough to think 
in a crowd, or confident enough to talk in one. 


Hudson is on the Wisconsin side of Lake St. 
Croix, and St. Paxl is the capital city of the 
Territory (pretty soot to be the great State) of 
Minnesota. 

It was adry, sultry day, and the prospect of 
a hot, dusty stage ride was not particularly in- 
viting ; and as we rode from place to place pick- 
ing up here and there en additional passenger, 
till the coach was full inside and out, before and 
behind—even the driver was constrained to ad- 
mit that there was not “room for one more in- 
side ”’—I gradually settled down to the concin- 
sion that we would have a sweltering time of it. 
There is little chance for choosing seats or com- 
panions ina crowded stagecoach, and I found 
myself squeezed in by the side of a man whose 
appearance did not prepossess me in his favor. 
His dress was not over clean, and his “‘ luggitch,” 
like that of Chawls Yellowplash on his foreign 
“voyitch,” was contained “in a very small hank- 
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ercher.” He was a foreigner, but whether 
French, Datch, or Irish, I could not tell; and 
his general appearance is best expressed by the 
word sneaking. As we were about starting 
from the stage office, a big stout man, in shirt 
sleeves and palm leaf hat, came up, puffing, who 
was recognized by the stage agent as the sheriff. 

“ Hold on a minute,” said he, ‘‘ I want to look 

in here ;” and came directly towards the corner 
I occupied, directing his attention, and of course 
that of the passengers, to myself. I began to 
feel awkward—I said nothing, but like Paddy 
when he got kicked down stairs, “kept up a 
powerful thinking.” I had paid my board bill 
that morning in“as good money as the currency 
averaged—it couldn’t be that. I didn’t relish 
the idea of being taken for a rascal, or as a ras- 
cal, nor did I care about being searched just 
then, as I had a snug little handfal of gold 
stowed away in my pockets, with which I was 
intending to negotiate for one of Uncle Sam’s 
farms. I felt guiltless of any crime—he had 
evidently “waked the wrong passenger ;” but 
what business had the sheriff of St. Paul in 
studying my portrait when the stage was in a 
harry ? 
» By the time I had got thus far in my thinking, 
he had concluded his survey of my person and 
turned to my companion, who sat demurely by 
my side, looking as innocent as a Jamb—at any 
rate rather sheepish. The sheriff reached over 
me and touched his arm, and he looked up with 
a start. 

“Come—I want you,” said the sheriff, ina 
grum, decided voice. 

“ Me !” exclaimed he, in much perturbation. 

“ Come along!” was the short reply. 

He had looked around anxiously—there seem- 
ed to be no chance of escape ; so he jumped out 
with his budget in his hand, and the last I saw 
of him he was sneaking along up Third Street 
close by the side of the sheriff. 

As I settled myself into a comfortable seat, 
made by putting his and mine together, I tried 
to feel sorry for the man, but couldn’t help feel- 
ing glad that I had a better seat; and while en- 
deavoring to pity his unfortunate condition, I 
selfishly found I was congratulating myself that 
my own condition was so much improved. “All 
right?” queried the driver, whip and reins in 
hand—“ all right!” replied the agent, shutting 

the coach door, and with a crack and a whirl we 
were off ina cloud of dust, 

Most of the passengers inside soon settled 
themselves to sleep, the only wide awake indi- 
vidual who was up to fun being on the top. He 
was a stout, red-faced young Michigander, “ off 
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on a time,” and contrived to keep the outsiders 
in a roar of laughter, thus preventing me from 
napping it with the rest. After a while, for a 
person may ride a long time for his money on 
the St. Paul and Stillwater stages, over a road 
not particularly interesting in scenery, we drove 
up at the “ Half Way House,” a small hotel 
where the “ stage took dinner” invariably, and 
most of the passengers something to drink. 

After doing fall justice to the excellent dinner 
provided by mine host, the driver complacently 
waiting a half hour after the last man had fin- 
ished eating, the stage rattled off towards Still- 
water, and I started on another and more direct 
road to Hudson. The road was new and little 
travelled, a mere cartpath through the oak open- 
ings, a good part of the way. There were two 
such roads which came out together near the 
hotel, looking very much alike, and I thought- 
lessly took the one at my right, and rambled on 
two or three miles, till I was first convinced that 
sometimes the right road is wrong, by coming to 
a house which I knew did not stand on the road 
I ought to have gone. 

It was a cheap, simple affair, half house, half 
shanty, and had been inhabited ; there were evi- 
dences of woman’s presence sometime, butit was 
now empty—the calico curtains were tightly 
closed, and the wasps buzzed about the cobwebs 
in the crevices of the locked door. Some twenty 
rods in the rear was a little picketted enclosure. 
I well knew what it meant, and curiosity led me 
to'it. It occupied a spot about fifteen feet square 
on the summit of a grassy mound, in full view 
of the house. It was a lovely spot, but lonely 
now—not another human being probably ‘within 
a distance of miles. Around were scattered burr 
oaks, beneath which the long grass and many 
colored flowers were beginning to pale before a 
September sun, and away in the east sparkled a 
silvery lake. In the centre of the enclosure was 
a recently made grave, carefully banked up, and 
on its top were blooming flowers, beautiful flow- 
ers—not like those scattered all around me, but 
of a different kind, transplanted by the hand of 
affection from some choice garden—and there 
they blossomed, opening their rich colors to the 
sunlight, and pervading the air with their sweet 
perfume, on a lone grave hidden away in the 
beautiful wilderness. 

I wondered what was the tearful history of 
that mound, so carefully guarded and as fitting- 
ly ornamented—that mound scarce long enough 
for her. What a story of humble love and 
wedded happiness; of long journeying to the 
far distant Northwest, where fortune’s smiles are 
not confined to the favored few, but free to him 
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of the strong arm and willing heart; of patient 
toil and perplexing difficulties in their new, half- 
made home, yet cheerful and happy with hope 
and each other; and then suddenly the dear, 
gentle one stricken with disease, the sorrowful 
watching and assiduous care of him who would 
but coulf not arrest the dark shadows of death, 
soon left alone, young and in the fresh vigor of 
manhood, to find his plans and hopes all swept 
away, his heart crushed with grief, and he going 
forth from the grave of all he loved to commence 
anew the hard battle of life—what history of a 
lifetime, of which this prairie grave was the 
finis, was not known to me, and I walked slow- 
ly back to the road. 

Just then along came a Dutchman and his 
* guten frau,” langhing and chatting gaily, and 
seeming as merry and cheerful as the birds, 
though what they said was “all Dutch” to me. 
They were riding on a load of their household 
goods, drawn by two stout horses, and as I gath- 
ered from his broken English, they were moving 
to a better farm and were much delighted with 
the prospect. I explained as well as I could 
that I had got on the wrong road, and as soon 
as the good-natured Dutchman comprehended 
the case, he readily invited me to find a “ goot 
place” on his wagon, already heavily laden, 
cracked his long whip and trotted me back to 
where I could see my path plain before me, re- 
fusing my offered compensation with some 
astonishing Dutch expletives, and seeming all 
the happier for doing such a positive kindness to 


@ strap: 
I walked on and on for several miles without 


seeing another human being, over bluffs and 
across stretches of prairie, occasionally passing 
along the edge of a lakelet dotted with magnifi- 
cent lotuses, and sometimes starting up a flock 
of wild ducks, geese or prairie chickens, till I 
became weary and thirsty, when I came upon a 
small unfinished cabin, the only one from one 
end of my road to the other. Near it was a 
hearty young Dutch farmer, with his blooming 
“frau” ina broad-brimmed straw hat, getting 
up a stock of hay for the coming winter. Myn- 
heer wielded the pitchfork, while his plump, rosy 
cheeked spouse drove the oxen. 

I asked if I could get some water or milk to 
drink. He shook bis head at the milk, and pro- 
nounced the water “no goot;” but, “ woman 
give coffee” and so she tid. She threw down 
her whip, ran smiling before me to the unfinish- 
ed cabin of logs, stilled the dog who growled at 
the approach of a stranger, prepared me a basin 
of excellent coffee, and served it in her best 
cups. Her husband soon came in, appearing as 


much pleased as his pleasant wife at the oppor- 
tunity of showing kindness to a travel-weary 
stranger. We attempted conversation, but it 
was like “ broken China ”—we couldn't make it 
go. He mastered English enough, with the aid 
of signs, to inquire if I resided in Hudson; and 
as I shook my head and said “ no—New Eng- 
land,” his long drawn “Oh-h-h!’”’ and open- 
mouthed expression of astonishment was ludi- 
crous enough. I drank heartily of the coffee, 
and praised it honestly, for it was indeed good ; 
and went on my way rejoicing, thinking it worth 
an afternoon’s walk to meet with two such inf 
stances of genuine kindness so cheerfully render- 
ed, as by these two honest young Dutch farmers. 

By-and-by I came out upon the bluff which 
overlooks Lake St. Croix and its fertile shores. 
Just before me ran a road parallel with the lake 
and bluff. Inside of the road, in the edge of 
the oaks, were, at intervals of ahalf mile or so, 
arow of neat white cottages or farm houses, 
with their gardens, yards and outbuildings, nest- 
ling under the woody bluff. Across the road, in 
front of these houses, occupying the second shelf 
of land from the water, that is, above one bluff 
and below the other, were the farms—a level 
stretch of rich mellow land, about a mile wide an 
several miles long, being one continuous field of 
heavy ripened corn, and such corn as I had nev- 
er seen before. I thought of the old Illinois 
farmers who say “ Yer can’t raise cawn in Min- 
nesota—it’s too cold,” and thought that would 
be a glorious sight for them. Behind the field 
ran a strip of green prairie, on which were herds 
of cattle and horses grazing. Beyond all this, 
and on either side for many miles, the clear blue 
waters of Lake St. Croix reflected the rays of 
the setting sun ; above, on the opposite there stood 
the flourishing, New England-like village of 
Hudsor, while the high green bluffs rose in many 
fantastic shapes, to form a suitable background 
for this magnificent landscape. 

I hastened on down to the ferry, shot smooth- 
ly across the lake as the sun shot quietly behind 
the western bluffs, and as the shades of evening 
began to fall, sought my hotel and rested from 
my journey. 
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Tue Wortp.—Though the world is crowd- 
ed with the scenes of calamity, we look u 
the generalemass of wretchedness with very little 
regard, and fix our eyes upon the state of par- 
ticular persons, whom the eminence of their 
qualities marks out from the multitude: as, in 
reading an account of a battle, we seldom reflect 
on the valgar heaps of slaughter ; but follow the 
herp with our whole attention, through all the 
varieties of his fortune without a thought of the 
thousands that are falling around him.—Johnson. 
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A THOUSAND TIMES AND MORE, 


BY ANNIB E. HIGBY. 
O, a thousand times and more, 
A thousand times and more, 
T’ve danced beneath the birchen boughs, 
On the mossy, grassy floor. 


O, a thousand times and more, 
A thousand times and more, 

T’ve chased the sheep from the sanded shade, 
Before the cottage door. 


O, a thousand times and more, 
A thousand times and more, 

T’ve heard the song of the noisy brook, 
While straying on the shore. 


And over the pebbled shore, 
Over the pebbled shore, 

I’ve danced to greet the lad I loved, 
Where I’ve often strayed before. 


And I thought when to his home, 
I thought when to his home, 

He’d carry me o’er the western waves, 
I ne’er would wish to roam. | 


But a thousand times and more, 
A thousand times and more, 

I’ve wished to haste to the rustic group 
Left on the cottage floor. 


But I ne‘er will see them more, 
I ne’er will see them more— 

Father, mother, brothers, all, 
That I left on the cottage floor. 


No, I ne’er will see them more, 
I ne'er will see them more, 

Nor the birch, the brook, nor sanded shade, 
Before the cottage door. 


MR, SNICKERS’S MISADVENTURE. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Uncre Isaac Snickers, citizen of Gossip- 
pee, a charming little village some ways back in 
Connecticut, had finally made up his mind that 
it was high time for him to go to New York. 
He had been once, when he was a boy in a satin- 
et jacket and bone buttons, and never since. 
From that day forward to this very important 
one of his resolution, he had kept himself quite 
at home, while the great metropolis had gone on 
growing like a monstrous giant, as it is. 

He bade his family a very hearty adieu, and 
jogged away out of the dooryard with the gray 
mare, to reach the distant railroad station. 
Everybody he met he wanted to tell of his pro- 
jected trip, and at least to half of them he did. 
The cars took him to the boat,—one of the mag- 
nificent steamers that plough the length of the 


Sound,—on which he duly embarked not far 
from ten o’clock at night, prepared, carpet-bag 
in hand, to undertake a thorough survey of the 
premises before “ turning in.” 

Tt is needless to follow him about the decks 
of the steamer, smiling pleasantly at his efforts 
to obgerve all there was worth observing; cer- 
tainly would it be improper to follow him into 
the ladies’ cabin whither he made a successful 
sally, in his innocent eagerness to “find out jest 
how the hull concern was managed.” We will 
suffer him to go to bed and get up again, just as 
he was in the habit of doing at his own quiet 
home in Gossippee. 

Early the next morning he was out of his 
berth, had washed himself thoroughly, and made 


his appearance on deck just as the sun began to | 


foreshow signs of its ruddy coming in the east. 
He looked in the direction of sunrise with one 
eye shut anda corner of his large mouth ele- 
vated to match, and took out his big silver watch 
to set himself right to begin upon. And then 
he commenced the proper investigation of mat- 
ters and things by daylight. 

One after another the passengers came from 
their beds, numb and half-awake, looking as if 
neither the night’s sleep nor the morning’s wash 
had done them any good whatever. Some paced 
to and fro, passing Uncle Isaac continually. 
Some gathered in knots at the guards, and talk- 
ed about the sloops in the stream, the houses on 
the shore, the white looking fortifications, or the 
islands. In the distance lay the city, an undis- 
tinguishable mass. Mr. Snickers generally kept 
his eyes fixed there, while his heart was wholly 
overwhelmed with the strange sense of its great- 
ness. 

In time the decks were black with the awa- 
kened passengers. Hell Gate was close by, and 
the shores were very near on either side. All 
began to crowd now at the guards, eager to see 
what there was worth their inspection. Few 
spoke at this juncture, for each one was wrapped 
in the silence of his own thoughts. 

Presently there was a loud cry which startled 
every one. All looked round to understand the 
trouble. 

““T’m robbed!” shouted a man, with every 
look of terror depicted on his countenance. 

Everybody instantly clapped his hand on his 
own pocket, to see if his condition was any bet- 
ter. It appearing pretty generally that no one 
else was in so unfortunate a predicament, all 
eyes thereupon began a survey of faces of their 
neighbors. A more suspicious congregation of 
individuals it would be difficult to find. 

“’m robbed of a pocket-book that contains 
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seven hundred and fifty dollars !” exclaimed the 
loser, elevating his voice. 

Everybody’s attention having been thus mo- 
mentarily turned again to the unhappy traveller, 
‘a well-dressed man in black improved the oppor- 
tunity to slip a bulky pocket-book that might 
have held exactly seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, into the coat skirts of Mr. Isaac Snickers! 
The most unfortunate gift of money he probably 
ever had in his life. 

The alarm was given to the officers of the 
boat, and just as she came into the stream and 
made ready to enter her berth at the dock, her 
engines were stopped, and a small boat went 
ashore to bring an officer on board. He came 
up the gangway, looking grateful for such an 
opportunity to display his fine qualities at rogue 
catching. 

“Search the passengers!” called out the cap- 
tain, while the steam blowed away at its high- 
est force. 

Some remonstrated,—others muttered; but 
all finally gave in. Of course an honest man 
would have no fears. Innocence always holds 
up its head, and looks you straight in the face. 

The officer went around, and the passengers 
severally turned their pockets inside out. As 
they were one by one disposed of, they were 
passed over to the other side of the boat, where 
they awaited the result in anxious silence. Dur- 
ing that interval, it is fair to believe that every 
man’s countenance underwent quite as thorough 
a search as his pockets. 

At last the man with the big star on his breast 
came to Uncle Isaac. There were many behind 
him, whose turn was yet to come, in case nothing 
was found upon him. 

“OQ, you may sarch me,” said Mr, Snickers, 
holding out his arms as if he was about to be 
measured by the tailor, and looking with one 
eye over at the Jersey shores; “I aint got no 
money that don’t belong to myself,—I can tell 
ye!” And he could not help laughing with in- 
ward delight at the mere thought of the thing. 
He fancied it would be a good joke to repeat to 
the folks at home. 

“What's that, then?” demanded the officer, 
holding up the identical pocket-book which he 
bad just picked out of his skirt. 

“ What’s that!” exclaimed Uncle Isaac, thor- 
oughly terrified,—‘ God knows ; I don’t !” 

“My pocket-book,” cried the man who had 
lost it. “ Seven hundred and fifty dollars in it, 
besides notes and papers! It’s mine, for I know 
it by theoutside !” 

A hasty examination proved the man’s own- 
ership, and his property was duly returned. All 


the passengers now began to crowd around 
the unhappy victim. The officer took him in his 


charge and the wheels of the steamer began to 
revolve again. There was a jam of persons, 
and a confusion of voices. Above them all 
could be heard the voice of Mr. Snickers,—‘“ I 
never took that man’s pocket-book! You can’t 
say I ever did such a thing! My name’s Snick- 
ers,—Isaac Snickers ; and I live at Gossippee in 
Connecticut.” 

“T can’t help what your name is,” said the of- 
ficer, gently trying to work his prisoner off into 
acorner. ‘“ You’d better try and keep a little 
quiet, my friend.” 

“I shan’t keep quiet, for I’m not the man you 
take me for. Good Christopher! to think o’ 
my bein’ taken for a thief!”—and he tore his 
hat from his head, and threw it in a mad passion 
down upon the deck. The spectators laughed. 
He stamped and cursed a little; though no one 
heard what he said, for again they set up a roar, 
“Served the old fellow right,” some of them 
remarked to some others. 

a respect-er-ble man!” he said, extend- 
ing both hands. “I’m an honest citizen! my 
name’s Isaac Snickers,—as I told you before; 
and you'll find it in my hat there on the floor !” 

Some of them picked it up, and found it was 
so. Strange that a regular thief should wear 
his name in his hat. But possibly not his own 
name. Ah, very likely. 

At this juncture, just when wretched Uncle 
Isaac was thinking of the dear old delights of 
home, and wishing for his soul he had never 
thought of leaving it, the boat touched the wharf, 
and the long plank was thrown to its deck. The 
passengers made haste to rush over. Among 
the foremost of them, too, the well-dressed man 
in black, whose ready ingenuity in an emergency 
had brought Uncle Isaac into his present misery. 

The report of the robbery had of course be- 
come spread around, as soon as it was known for 
what purpose the officer had boarded the boat ; 
and the moment the passengers began to come 
ashore, there was another oflicer—a sly detective 
—in the crowd, unnoticed, but watching every 
face that passed him. 

Suddenly he sprang from his position, and 
laid his hand on the shoulder of our interesting 
friend in black. ‘“ You’re my prisoner,” said he. 

The rogue fell back, turned pale, and tried to 
look the detective in the face, 

“They’ve found the money on another fel- 
low,” said the villain. 

“ Who said anything about any money ?”’ re- 
turned the detective. ‘“ Let’s go and see.” 

The vigilant detective knew nothing of the 
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success of the search, and he therefore had a 
right to conclude that any suspicious person who 
came ashore might be the guilty party. So he 
improved his earliest opportunity to reap what 
handful of harvest was offered him, and grabbed 
our quiet friend as aforesaid. 

A crowd followed. The rogue was carried 
into the presence of his victim. 

“ Hallo, Sour!” saluted the other officer, see- 
ing the gentleman in sable before him. ‘ Did 
you come on in this boat?” 

“T did,” he answered, with dignity. ‘ What 
if I did, sir?” 

“Then you robbed our friend there,” point- 
ing to the owner of the pocket-book ; “ that’s all 
there is about that. I’m convinced that this man 
here is the wrong person. You took that money, 
and slipped it into our friend’s pocket, to screen 
yourself! I only wish I’d seen you when I first 
came on board !” 


The rogue was dumb. He tried to look in- 
nocence, but it was nothing but blankness. He 
shufiied, and bullied, and evaded, and swore; 
and then he held up his wrists for a pair of steel 
bracelets, and was led away to the great delight 
of everybody in general, and Mr. Snickers in 
particular. 

“ Take that, then!” said honest Uncle Isaac, 
stepping up briskly to his turned back and de- 
livering a vigorous kick with his new cowhides. 
“Next time, learn to let an honest citizen 
alone !” 

The policemen interfered, and the crowd 
cheered. And Uncle Isaac, gathering up such 
“duds” as he had supplied himself with for his 
long contemplated trip, stepped with a light heart 
off the boat, and placed himself on board the 
early train from the foot of Canal Street for 
home; shaking off the very dust of his feet 
against the town, and hurrying back to old 
Connecticut again with all the speed of which 
steam is capable. 

He declared that Gossippee is just the quiet- 
est and pleasantest village in the created world ; 
and advises all his friends to avoid New York as 
they would —— well, the old fellow who never 
stops to leave his card among his gentlemen ac- 
quaintance. New York will never see Mr. Isaac 
Snickers again. 


> 


The passions of men, when directed by their 
reason, are the sources of the most ennobling 
virtues, as well as the means of the greatest en- 
joyment; but if they are permitted to become 
the masters instead of the ministers of human 
conduct, they are the suicidal destroyers of hap- 
piness. 


MY OLD HAT’S STORY. 


BY JOHN K. THOMAS. 
O stay thy foot, ungentle youth, 
Have pity on my worn-out age; 
Canst ever thou forget the truth 
I ecreened thee from the weather's rage? 


Art thou possessed of gratitude? 
Or dost thou lack that quality, 
That thou shouldst in an angry mood, 
Spurn me with such a cruelty? 


Know, proud man, if you force the tale, 
I’ve been where you can never be, 
I've gazed on diamonds in my trail, 
So brilliant, they would dazzle thee. 


Ay, once was I called graceful, fair, 

When roaming through my native dales; 
Then was I happy, free, and there 

I fearless walked in flowery vales. 


But ah, alas how changed those scenes, 
Naught lives but my remembrance now, 

Too dim to mirror such bright beams, 
Reflected from the landscape’s brow. 


*Twas on a gentle summer's day, 
The bright, unclouded sun broke forth 
Among the trees, whose thick array 
Studded the green, unbroken earth. 


Unconscious as I lay beside 

A murmuring, mossy, forest stream, 
Recalling happy days, with pride— 

A yell awoke me from my dream. 


Instinctively I fled away, 

With hurried footsteps urged by fear, 
And hiding, in a covert lay, 

Till soon I found my foes were near. 


Then quicker than before I fled, 

With all my speed the dreadful spot, 
But quicker, with its poisoned head, 
_ An arrow to my heart was shot. 


And now I’ve little more to add, 
Except to ask thee once again, 

To give me to some helpless lad, 
And thus add lustre to thy name. 


For generous deeds will last for aye, 
In bold relief on memory’s page, 
They’ll cast their sunbeams in our way, 
To watm us in our wintry age. 


USE MINUTES. 

If asked, says Channing, how can the labori 
man find time for self-culture? I answer, that 
an earnest purpose finds time or makes time. 
It seizes on spare moments, and turns fragments 
to golden account. A man who follows his call- 
ing with industry and spirit, and uses his earn- 
ings economically, will always have some portion 
of the day at command. it has often been ob- 
servéd that those who have the most time at their 
disposal profit by it the least. 


A FISH STORY. - 


BY SALMON FINN FRY. 


There was never a more honest heart in all 
the “Old Bay State” than that which beat for 
sixty years beneath the homespun frock of Dea- 
con——. A general confidence was reposed in 
his integrity, as was manifested by the various 
offices of trust 1e had been called upon to fill, 
not only in town and church affairs, but he had 
several times enjoyed all the “ honors and emolu- 
ments ”’ pertaining to some petty positions which 
he had been permitted to occupy through the fa- 
vor of old Governor G. 

The deacon was by no means a man possessed 
of an undue amount of pride; he “ bore his hon- 
ors meekly ;” yet he was especially conscious of 
these gubernatorial benefits and was very de- 
sirous of expressing his appreciation of the gov- 
ernor’s kindness. In fact, the deacon grew ner- 
vous as year after year slipped by without an 
“ available ” opportunity presenting itself for ac- 
complishing his desire in this respect, for he was 
# man of but moderate worldly endowments, and 
was well aware that unless his testimonial should 
be in accordance with his means, the governor 
who was a practical economist would regard it 
as inappropriate. 

One morning in autumn the deacon had com- 
pleted his category of domestic duties, and was 
engaged in securing his winter’s supply of fish 
from the waters of the “ Merrimack,” on the 
borders of which lay his farm, when the “ trap ” 
which had so long been set, was sprung, and he 
“caught a sunbeam,” in the shape of the finest 
salmon that had for years been taken from that 
beautiful river. This fish, rare and then consid- 
ered a great luxury, was to the deacon an unde- 
niable god send, and the first thought that pop- 
ped into his exulting cranium, was, that this 
should be the medium of his acknowledgement 
to the governor. But little time was lost in ap- 
prising his delighted spouse of his good fortune 
and of his determination ; and her cheerful smile 
beamed an acquiescent approval of his happy 
thought. 

As at that time no railroad had been introduc- 
ed into New England, his mode of procedure was 
plain, the deacon was to be his own “ master of 
transportation,” and was to devote his “express ” 
attention to the matter of its safe presentation 
to the governor. While the deacon was having 
an eye to his personal deportment, in the 
way of performing sundry evolutions with his 
Sanday wardrobe, his better half had the salmon 
snugly ensconced in a napkin, then carefully de- 
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posited in a neat box, while their only son, John, 
was endeavoring to illustrate the “fitness of 
things,” by adjusting a jaded old mare to an 
ancient green wagon, whose greenest days had 
long since passed away. 

It is nearly noon when the deacon is ready and 
off. In due course of time we find him bringing 
up and alighting at the half way house in the 
little village of ——. He enters the tavern to 
enjoy a quiet custom of those days; in which he 
finds himself not alone. He soon becomes com- 
manicative, gives an inward chuckle, then the 
whole story, of the capture and destination of his 
prize, to three jolly looking listeners whose 
curved line of conduct, and highly colored coun- 
tenances ought to have assured him that the 
spirit they were so much enjoying, was not the 
spirit of his. recital, and that they were utterly 
ineapable of appreciating the beauty of the com- 
plimentary service upon which he was engaged. 

One of the company rose from his chair, gave 
a significant wink and walked to the door, “here,” 
said he, “is a subject !” 

Having that day bought a small, lank, bony 
pollock, he raised it from the grass where it had 
been quietly reposing, went to the deacon’s wag- 
on, removed the salmon from its box, and care- 
fally substituted the pollock. 

The deacon’s pipe and story being concluded, 
out he walks from the tavern and in all his bliss- 
ful unconsciousness remounts his wagon, 
“bound,” as he says, “ for the governor’s.” 

Upon reaching B. he drove directly to the gov- 
ernor’s house, dismounted, ascended the steps, 
rang the bell and requested to be permitted to 
see his excellency. : 

The governor received him with his usual ur- 
banity and the deacon was “all right.” After 
disposing of the customary preliminaries in such 
cases made and provided, the deacon commenced 
a setspeech, in which he enumerated the various 
kindnesses he had received at the hands of the 
governor, of the consciousness of his own obliga- 
tions therefor, and of his long desire to in some 
manner make known to him his appreciation. 

“T have brought for you, sir,” said he, “the fi- 
nest fish that has been caught in our noble river 
these ten years. Ihave brought it myself, sir, 
fresh from the water this morning.” 

The governor duly thanked him for his “ very 
agreeable but unnecessary” attention, and im- 
mediately requested the servant to bring the box 
from the wagon. It was soon opened, and lo! 
in lieu of the extraordinary salmon that had been 
represented as occupying that snug apartment, 
what should be unfolded to view but the “ lone, 


lorn” pollock ! 


THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 


“What,” said the governor, ‘do you mean to 
insulteme, sir? Are you not aware, sir, that 
this is a pollock? the meanest fish that ever 
swam?” Then addressing his servant, “ re- 
move the thing immediately !” 

The poor deacon whose eyes upon first behold- 
ing the metamorphosis, had become distended to 
such a degree that they would have done capital 
service as hat-pegs, stood perfectly dumbfounded, 
then taking his box he quietly backed out, 
jumped into his wagon, turned his horse’s head 
and started for home. When he reached the 
“half way house,” his sadjand woeful counte- 
nance revealed to his three listening friends, who 
were awaiting his return, the effects of his mis- 
fortune. They welcomed him, and inquired 
into the particulars of his visit. At first he was 
disposed to evade their questioning, but as they 
insisted upon knowing how he had been received 
by the governor, there was no alternative, and he 
related all that had happened. The fact was de- 
clared to be most extraordinary, and the commis- 
eration apparently excited in his behalf seemed 
but to render the deacon the more sore. A fa- 
vorable opportunity presenting itself, again was 
the box opened, the pollock was removed and 
the salmon replaced. 

The deacon soon started home. The 
shades of evening had already fallen, and it was 
not until the sounding of the “ nine o’clock bell ”’ 
that the deacon returned to his waiting spouse. 

“ Sally,” he shouted at the top of his voice, 
‘see what you’ve done! lookinthatbox! Why 
did you putin that—” (here, the deacon hesita- 
ted, not having indulged in expressions of pro- 
fanity since he had become a “ better man,” but 
swelling with rage soon the check rein of his pa- 
tience broke loose, and out he belched), d—d old 
pollock !” 

“What!” shrieked poor Sally, in a tone of 
voice containing a mixture of mortification, sur- 
prise, indignation and other ingredients that 
would require the undivided attention of an al- 
chymist for an indefinite period to satisfactorily 
analyze, “what do you mean!” 

Again he gave his order, and Sally trembling- 
ly obeyed, for her “heart was not of stone.” 
(Lucy?) She opened the box and raised up 
—the salmon. 

Again was the deacon transfixed, An ex- 
pressively quiet deliberation ensued, when, he, 
walking towards the box, raised the fish by the 
tail, (and simultaneously his boot), made a short 
pause, and shouted : 

“D—n you! I'll teach ye (illustrating his 
remark with his foot), I’ll teach ye to be a sal- 
mon in ——, and a pollock in Boston !” 
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THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 

On more than one memorable occasion in his 
career in the Peninsula, the Duke of Wellington 
employed similar means, and staked the fate of 
his army on their success, and especially on the 
third siege of Badajoz, in 1812. to all 
calculation, the Picurina, an outwork of the town 
somewhat resembling by its position the Mame- 
lon or Kamtschatka edondt before Sebastopol, 
was forced without being battered, and Badajoz 
itself was carried by storm before the counter- 
scarp was blown in or the fire of the place si- 
lenced. No man who has ever read it can have 
forgotten the language in which the historian of 
that great contest relates the most terrible aetion 
of the war. The ramparts, crowded with dark 
figures and glittering arms, just illuminated by 
the glare of flames from below; the red columns 
of the British, deep and broad, coming on like 
streams of burning lava; the sudden arrival. of 
the Light Division and the Fourth Division on 
the brink of the yawning chasm, into which they 
dashed with incredible fury, some to be smother- 
ed in the wet ditch beneath, some to be dashed 
by the shot against the strong palisade, some to 
be torn upon the jagged range of sword-blades 
fixed in ponderous beams which defended the 
top of the breach. For two hours did our men 
persevere with indominable courage in the at- 
tempt to force their way through this scene of 
slaughter, and it was not until hundreds of the 
boldest and bravest had perished that they were 
compelled to acknowledge that the breach of the 
Trinidad was impregnable. It was past mid- 
night, and 2000 men had already fallen, when the 
Duke of Wellington ordered the remainder to 
retire and reform for a second assault. Even 
that order was executed with difficulty, and the 
fate of Badajoz might have been undecided that 
night if other portions of the troops had not 
found means to scale the castle and to a 
bastion, and enter the town at a different point. 
Out of the Anglo-Portuguesse army of 22,000 
men, no less than 5000 fell at the siege of Bada- 
jos, and 3750 at the assault alone.—London 

imes. 


HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Have you ever observed what a dislike servants 
have to anything cheap? They hate saving 
their master’s money. I tried this experiment 
with great success the other day. Finding we 
consumed a.vast deal of soap, I sat down in my 
thinking chair, and took the soap question into 
consideration, having reason to suspect we were 
using a rather expensive article, where a much 
cheaper one would serve the purpose better. I 
ordered half-a-dozen pounds of both sorts, but 
took the precaution of chonaing the papers on 
which the prices were marked before giving 
into the hands of Betty. 

Fi ell, Betty which soap do you find washes 

ad 

“QO, plase, sir, the dearest in the blue paper, 
it makes the lather as well again as the other.” 

“ Well, Betty, you shall always have it then.” 

And thus the unsuspecting Betty saved me 
some pounds a year, and the clothes bet- 


ter.—Rev. Sydney 
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BY MRS. SARAH KR. DAWES. 


She sat like a statue calm and white, 
In the dear old seat of old, 

Where oft they sat in the clear moonlight, 
When his deep, fond love he told. 


The teardrops dimmed her lustrous eyes, 
Those orbs of midnight hue, 

And oft there burst low, stified sighs, 
From out her heart so true. 


“He's gone! and 0 tis over now, 
The cruel words are spoken ; 
I’ve heard my doom, and I must bow— 
The ties of love are broken. 


“He ne'er shall know the crushing wo 
That fell upon my heart, 
When he bade me from his presence go, 
And said that we must part. 


“ Ay, let him seek the halls of pride, 
Where fashion holds her sway, 
And choose him there a nobler bride, 
Than her he’s spurned to-day. 


“O why did he seek our humble cot, 
And win my virgin heart, 
And vow in this dear, sacred spot, 
That nought our souls should part. 


“ Henceforth alone the life-path here 
With prouder step Ill tread, 
And none hall know the gloom so drear, 
y heart hath overspread. 


“I'll teach my face to wear a smile, 
T’ll be so wildly gay, 
Although my heart is wrung the while 
With grief I ne'er may say.” 


They found her sitting there at morn, 
Like a statue calm and white; 

For her sou! had sped ere the early dawn, 
To the realm that knows no blight. 


CATCHING A BOOBY. 


BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH, 


Vessets cruising on the Pacific coast, any- 
where from Cape Horn to California, frequently 
fall in with a species of bird known among the 
sailors by the certainly not very poetical name 
of booby. These birds sometimes follow a ship 
several days in succession, and frequently alight 
on the rigging, where they may easily be taken 
by hand. They are a large, black bird, and as 
stupid as they are black—for they will most gen- 
erally allow themselves to be caught rather than 
fly away ; and to this fact, I suppose, they are 
indebted for their name. 

At the time my story opens, I was before the 
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mast, in the good ship Carioca, bound up to 
Acapulco. We were then on the Chilian coast, 
and for several days our youngsters had been 
having fine sport catching boobies, which had 
come aboard in great numbers, but that after- 
noon they had all disappeared. 

After everything had been made snug for the 
night, our men collected, as usual, on the top- 
gallant forecastle, to smoke their pipes, and spin 
their yarns to while away the time till eight Dells. 

One of our number had just commenced “a 
stretcher,” when he was interrupted by one Joe 
Driscoll—said Joe, by the way, was a great 
practical joker, and was always ready to play a 
trick upon a shipmate, whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

“Hark! boys, I believe I hear a booby 
screeching !”” 

We all listened attentively, and heard a sort of 
screeching noise aloft, similar to that made by 
one of the aforesaid boobies ; nothing could be 
seen of one, however. As the noise still con- 
tinued, I approached the foremast, and after lis- 
tening attentively for a few moments, I ascer- 
tained that the noise was occasioned by the 
starboard fore-topsail sheet grating in the sheave- 
hole, at the end of the foreyard. I reported the 
result of my investigation to the men on the 
forecastle, and the man was about resuming his 
yarn, when Joe Driscoll again spoke. 

“T tell you what, shipmates, if you'll only 
keep mum, when the boy Jim comes from the 
wheel we'll have some fun. I’ll make him think 
there’s a booby aloft, and he’ll go right straight 
up after him; when he gets up there, though, 
and finds there’s no booby there but himself, 
wont he blow, though? It’s as good as a month’s 
wages any time, to hear Jim sputter when he 
gets a little riled.” 

If Joe Driscoll could only have known how 
the joke would in the long run be turned upon 
himself, we fancy he would not have been in 
quite so much haste about it; for, although he 
got the laugh upon Jim at the time, years after- 
wards, Jim turned the tables upon him in hand- 
some style, as our story will soon show. 

Joe had hardly ceased speaking, when four 
bells struck, and in a moment more, Jim came 
from the wheel. When he was abreast the fore- 
rigging, Joe hailed him, thus : 

“T say, Jim, there’s a booby somewhere aloft 
there for’ard.” 

“Where is he?” said Jim, all excitement. 
“ Just show him to me, and Ill be up after him 
quicker ’n ever I went up to furl a royal.” 

At that instant, the screeching noise was again 
heard. 
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“By Jupiter!” said Jim, “there is one up 
there; just hear him!” and before Joe could 
say more, he was half-way up the lower rigging. 
He paused a moment at the foretop, and looked 
about, but seeing nothing in the shape of a booby, 
he was about descending to the deck, when Joe 
again hailed him. 

“TI say, Jim, I’ve got my eye on him now; 
there he sits, on the fore-topgallant yard.” 

Jim looked up, and sure enough, there was 
something on the yard, that now it was nearly 
dark, looked like the identical bird; though it 
was nothing more nor less than a grummett (a 
piece of rope in the form of a loop), that bel ong- 
ed on the yard—but it stood erect—.hich gave 
it very much the appearance of a large bird, sit- 
ting on the yard. 

Jim crept cautiously up the topmast, and top- 
gallant rigging, and stopped a moment at the 
crosstrees before going on to the yard, so as not 
to frighten the bird away by a too sudden ap- 
proach ; then laying slowly outon to the yard 
until he was within a foot of the so-supposed 
booby, he made a ‘desperate grasp at the critter’s 
legs, and caught hold of the aforesaid grummett ! 

As Jim started to come down, Driscoll sung 
out: 

“Tsay, Jim, don’t come down without that 
booby; there he is, on the fore-topgallant yard ; 
catch him quick, or he’ll be gone.” 

Joe had had a hard matter before him to keep 
from laughing, allthe while Jim was in the rig- 
ging; but now that Jim had discovered how he 
had been sold, there was no longer any cause for 
keeping mum (as he called it), so he burst into 
a loud laugh, and all hands on the forecastle fol- 
lowed suit. 

The boy Jim did not appear at all vexed by 
the joke that had been played upon him, but al- 
though we were seven months longer on the voy- 
age, he did not speak to Joe Driscoll in all that 
time. 

Years after the events recorded above, Joe 
Driscoll, now Captain Driscoll, arrived in Bos- 
ton from China, in command ofa fine brig. As 
it would be a considerable length of time before 
his brig would again be ready for sea, not wish- 
ing to remain idle so long, he began to look 
about him for somethin do, in the meantime. 
A few mornings after his arrival, he saw the fol- 
lowing advertisement in a New York paper : 

“Wantep—A master for the ship Stormy 
Petrel, fora short cruise only. Apply to the 
owner at the Astor House. 

“James D, Reyrnotps.” 

The next day, when Captain Driscoll called 
on Mr. Reynolds, to offer his services as master 
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of the Stormy Petrel, little did he dream that 
Reynolds, the ship owner, was once the “ boy 
Jim,” on board the ship Carioca—but it was 
even so. 

“Did you wish to engege a master for your 
vessel, sir?” said Driscoll. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Reynolds. “I adver- 
tised to that effect. I have had a number of 
applicants for the berth, but none that suited me ; 
the present captain of my vessel is just recov- 
ering from a dangerous illness; it will be some 
little time, however, before he will be able to 
take command of the ship, and I thought that 
while the ship was waiting for him, I might as 
well, provided I could get a suitable man, take a 
cargo of something round to Boston.” 

In a short time, a bargain was struck up be- 
tween the two. Captain Driscoll agreeing to 
take the Stormy Petrel to Boston, for a certain 
sum of money. The day came for sailing, and 
Captain Driscoll upon going on board, was sur- 
prised, by not finding a living soul on board the 
ship—and no signs of a crew. Ten o’clock was 
the hour to start. Ten o’clock came, but no 
seamen with it. 

“ Confound it all,” said Driscoll; “here ’tis 
time that anchor was up, and not a man aboard 
yet. I'll work ’em up, though, to pay for this, 
when they do get aboard, the lazy beggars !” 

Captain Driscoll did not dream in all this time 
but what Mr. Reynolds had engaged a crew for 
his ship; but such was not the case, however, as 
the reader will shortly see. 

Just as the ship’s clock struck the hour of 
eleven, Mr. Reynolds stepped over the gangway 
of his vessel, and accosted Captain Driscoll. 

“ How’s this, sir?” said he; “I thought you 
were to be off at ten o’clock !” 

“So I was,” said Driscoll, “ but the crew have 
not come aboard yet.” 

“What's that to you, sir?” said Reynolds. 
Did you not agree to take my ship round to Bos- 
ton?” 

“Most certainly, sir; but how am I to do it 
without a crew ?” 

“That's not my lookout! you agreed to take 
this vessel to Boston—you said you could take 
her round quicker than any other man—now, 
sir, I want to see you take her round.” 

“There must be some mistake, here, Mr. 

“None at all, I assure you, sir; it is all per- 
fectly plain. You said you could take my ship 
to Boston, and I engaged, you accordingly; and 
now, sir, will you take her round, or will you for- 
feit your agreement ? one or the other, sir, I wish 
you to do immediately.” 
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“‘ Mr. Reynolds, I demand an explanation.” 

“ That you shall’certainly have.” e 

* Joe Driscoll,” said Mr. Reynolds, straiten- 
ing himself up, and looking him full in the face. 


“Do you recollect, a good many years ago, of 


having sailed in the ship Carioca ?” 
“T do,” said Driscoll. 
“And do you recollect sending the ‘ boy Jim,’ 
aloft to catch a booby ?” 
“TI do,” said Driscoll ; “ but what has that to 
do with you and me ?”’ 
TI will tell you, ina very few words, and then, 
sir, I wish you to rid my deck of your presence, 
as soon'as possible. I am the boy, Jim—you 
sent me aloft to catch a booby. I found none, 
consequently I caught none. But I have at last, 
both found and caught a booby! When I went 
on to that yard, and found there was no booby 
there, I inwardly resolved never to lose sight of 
you, until I had paid you off in your own coin. 
I knew you the moment you called on me at the 
Astor House, and acted accordingly. I have now 
no further need of your services, for you have 
forfeited your contract, and J have caught the 
booby !”” 


THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
We read in the Abéille du Nord the following : 
In the month of July, 1853, the Emperor 
Nicholas was passing - LR the English quay, 
when he noticed a hearse traversing the road, 
followed only by one person, an official from the 
hospitals. Surprised at seeing neither the pa- 
rents nor friends of the deceased following the 
remains to their last home, the emperor stopped 
his carriage and asked who it was to be buried. 
‘A poor employee of the hospital,’ said the 
man. 


At these words, the emperor left the , 
removed his helmet, made the sign of the cross, 
and followed the hearse, his head uncovered. 
A crowd of people, including some distinguished 
personages, hastened to follow his example, and 
it was not long before the cortege became most 
imposing. Then, turning to the crowd, the em- 
peror said, in a loud voice : 

‘ Now, ,ithb that you will ren- 
der the last duties of a Christian to this poor 
deceased, and that you will accompany the body 
to the tomb.’ 


RUSSIAN MECHANICS. 

The manual dexterity of the Russian mechan- 
ics is said to be almost marvellous. The favorite 
implement of all workers in wood is an axe with 
a broad blade and short handle. The workman 
wields it with one hand, and he will smooth a 
board with it as well as with a plane, or make a 
o that defies the closest scrutiny to detect it. 

hough as yet no great work of art, no wonder- 
fal creation of genius, no striking discovery in 
science or invention in mechanics, has been pro- 
duced by a Russian, yet in éverything that re- 
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The very best Japan varnish is prepared from 
the rhus vernicifera of Japan, which grows in 
great abundance in many parts of that country, 
and is likewise cultivated in many places on ac- 
count of the great advantages derived from it, 
This varnish, which oozes out of the tree on 
being wounded, is procured from stems that are 
three years old, and is received in some proper 
vessel. At first it is of a lightish color, and of the 
consistence of cream, but grows thicker and 
black on being exposed to the air. It is so trans- 
parent when laid pure and unmixed upon boxes 
or furniture, that every vein of the wood may 
be seen. For the most part a dark ground is 
spread underneath it, which causes it to reflect 
like a mirror; and for this purpose recourse is 
frequently hati to the fine sludge, which is gotin 
the trough under a grindstone, or to ground 
charcoal ; occasionally a red substance is mixed 
with the varnish, and sometimes gold leaf 
ground very fine. 

This varnish hardens very much, but will 
not endure any blows, cracking and flying al- 
most like glass though it can stand boiling 
water without any damage. With this the 
Japanese varnish over the posts of their doors, 
and most articles of furniture which are made 
of wood, It far exceeds the Chinese and Siam- 
ese varnish, and the best is collected about the 
town of Jassino. It is cleared from impuri- 
ties by wringing it through very fine paper; 
then about a hundredth part of an oil called 
toi, which is expressed from the fruit of bignonia 
tomentosa, is added to it, and being put into wood- 
en vessels, either alone or mixed with native 
cinnabar, or some black substance, it is sold all 
over Japan. The expressed oil of the seeds 
serves for candles. The tree is said to be equal- 
ly poisonous as the rhus venenata, or American 
poison tree, commonly called swamp sumach.— 
Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED BLIND MAN, 

The Journal of Chartres gives an account of 
a water-mill, in the hamlet of Olsleme, near 
Chartres, built entirely by a blind man, without 
either assistance or advics from any one. The 
masonry, carpenter’s work, roofing, stairs, pad- 
die-wheel, cogs, in a word, all the machinery per- 
taining to the mill, has been made, put up, and 
set in motion by him alone. He has also, the 
above journal asserts, made his own furniture. 
When the water is low, and the mill does not 
work, our blind miller becomes a joiner and also 
a turner, on a@ lathe of his own invention, and 
so he makes all manner of utensils, and pretty 
toy wind-mills for the juveniles, He lives quite 
alone, sweeps his own room; his mother, who 
has fifteen children to care for, lives a mile off, 
and does not trouble ber head about “ her blind 
boy,” for “he earns his Bread now,” she says, 
“and does not want her.” In 1852 this blind 
miller was rewarded with a medal by the agricul- 
tural society of the arrondissement, for a ma- 
chine serving the double purpose of winnowing 
corn and separating the best grains from the 
common sort. 


Perseverance fails nineteen times, but succeeds 


quires accuracy of eye, delicacy of touch, and 
minute imitation, bo 


the twentieth. Never give up. 


TEMPTATION OF CARL VON LAGERBIER. 


TO AN ABSENT ONE. 


BY IMOGEN AFTON. 
Far away from the heart that is true to thee, 
Wilt thou, my love, be as true to me? 

In thy lonely watch at the dead of night, 
Does my image come in the calm starlight, 

To soothe thee with memories of the past, 

And with hopes of joys that may come at last? 


T have waited and watched for thy coming long, 
Till my heart grows sad at the sea waves’ song; 
O soon may it be that I'll watch no more, 

And we wander together o'er this bright shore; 
For then will my doubts and my trials end, 
When our spirits in holy communion blend. 


Oft I list to the storm-fiend howling around, 

As he wakes the broad billows’ lonely sound; 
Then my heart is wrung by many fears, 

And thy safety prayed with the prayer of tears— . 
Save thou, 0 God, that fragile bark! 

Be thou its shield in the tempest dark! 


But if grief should come with a darkening cloud, 
To throw o’er my heart its gloomy shroud, 

And chase from my life those visions bright, 
Leaving it silent and dark as night— 

Ab no! hope whispers it cannot be, 

And I may still fondly dream of thee. 


When the tempest is wandering all abroad, 

1 will give thee up to the care of thy God; 
For he who wisely rules above, 

Can keep and protect the life I love; 

And a white-robed angel cometh to tell, 

Thy God and thy Maker doeth all things well. 
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BY FREDERICK 8. WARREN. 

Tue setting sun, whose level beams shone 
warm and glowing through the soft haze of a 
summer afternoon, gilding with dazzling bright- 
ness the palaces and spires of the royal city of 
Berlin, fell with an equal blaze of glory upon 
the high attic-window of an unpretending house 
in an obscure quarter of the metropolis, lighting 
up with an unwonted splendor the mean apart- 
ment to which the window belonged. 

The interior of the room—like most students’ 
apartments—contained nothing but a couple of 
chairs, a table, several large sized and well 
smoked pipes, a bed, and a pair of schlagers, 
or duelling-swords. I have said this was all the 
room contained, but upon closer examination, an 
easel, brushes, colors, and the paraphernalia of an 
artist, would have been seen huddled together in 
a corner,as if they had been kicked there by 
their irritable proprietor in some ebullition of 
passion or disgust, as in reality was the case. 

Striding from end to end of the little room, 


with all the calm and quiet resignation you 
would naturally look for in a newly caged lion- 
ess, was a young man of strikingly prepossessing 
appearance, who seemed to be laboring under an 
excess of emotion, which, to judge from the ex- 
pression of his countenance, and the energy with 
which he kicked out of his way everything that 
interrupted his progress, was far from being 
pleasant. Suddenly checking himself in his 
rapid walk, and kicking one of the before-men- 
tioned pipes violently through the window, he 
broke forth : 

“Well, this is delightful, certainly! well 
worth living and striving for! Here am I, Carl 
Von Lagerbier, without a guilder to bless my- 
self withal; and what is worse, have been in- 
sulted, kicked, yes, kicked, and that, too, in the 
presence of Marie, without being able to obtain 
redress, for her own father committed the as- 
sault. What am I to do? yes, truly, what am 
Itodo? That kick not only lowered me in the 
eyes of Marie, but at the same time deprived 
me of the means of existence. Let me review 
my life for the past two or three months, for I 
have been living in such a state of excitement 
and bewilderment, for that period, that, to say 
the truth, I hardly know what has taken 
place. 

“Let me see, In the first place, then, up to 
three months ago, I had lived along in this attic, 
painting my pictures in contentment, and selling 
them, for little enough, Heaven knows, but still 
sufficient to enable me to rub, and go; when, in 
an evil hour—yes, it was an evil hour, for how, 
how can Iever hope to aspire to the hand of 
Marie?’—the Count Von Conigsberg comes to 
me with a proposal to instruct his daughter in 
drawing and painting, for which he was to pay a 
liberal salary. I,of course, accepted at once— 
fool if I didn’t—went to the count’s palace, and 
was shown for my pupil a seraph, an angel, a— 
a—in short, Marie Von Conigsberg: Heaven 
knows how I ever succeeded in teaching her 
anything, for I was over head and ears in love 
with her from the first minute, and—undeserving 
dog that I am—she, in a short time, began to 
experience similar feelings toward me. Each 
knew and felt the sentiments of the other’s heart, 
but committed not our thoughts to words, until 
this most accursed day, when, fancying ourselves 
alone, I precipitated myself at her feet, and 
‘poured forth my tale of love. She, poor flut- 
tering, trembling dove, threw herself sobbing 
into my arms, vowing to be mine, and only 
mine. For a blissful moment, I pressed her to 
my heart, when that diabolical count, her father, 
rushed into the room, and overwhelmed me witha 


torrent of abuse, calling me a villain, thief and 
robber. 

“ Well, well, it is all folly, this thinking of the 
past; the present has stronger claims to my at- 
tention. What the deute am I to do? I ask 
again. I’ve no money, not a dot; for, although 
the count, to do him justice, paid me promptly 
and liberally, yet, fool that I was, I laid out every 
stiver so soon as I touched it, in clothes and 
adornments for my—rather prepossessing, I 
flatter myself—person, so that now I am penni- 
less. I would go on painting, but before I can 
finish a picture and sell it, I shall starve, to a 
dead certainty. What an idiot I have been, not 
to improve the opportunity this past three 
months, when I might have painted half a dozen 
pictures, at least, the sale of which would now 
place me in a decidedly comfortable position ; 
but then I need not reproach myself with idle- 
ness. How could I paint? Didn’t I try? With 
Marie continually in my mind, it was impossible 
to paint anything but her sweet face, and I’d 
sooner cut off my right hand than paint her por- 
trait for any blockhead that chose to buy it. 

“O, Marie, Marie, were it not for breaking 
thy dear little heart, I would precipitate myself 
from the heights of the Brocken; but that 
would involve the expense of travel, and is con- 
sequently impossible. Shoot myself; that 
would require a pistol, equally unattainable. 
O, the miseries of poverty; too poor to commit 
suicide in a gentlemanly manner. By all that’s 
miserable and unlucky, I could find it in my 
heart to sell myself to the adversary, as church- 
men call him. Better men than myself have 
done as much, according to all accounts.” 

A low, ringing laugh resounded through the 
room, as Carl pronounced the last words. 

“What the deuce is that?” said he, starting 
suddenly, and gazing in every direction; but as 
nothing beside the bare walls met his gaze, he 
resumed his walk, and his soliloquy. 

“Well, it is folly repining. Something must 
be done, and that speedily. So far as I can see, 
there is but one thing I can do; go to the mu- 
seam and study the pictures until I can get 
something into my head besides Marie, then re- 
turn and paint incessantly, and trust to fortune 
to finish a picture before I quite starve. Gad, 
there is half an hour of daylight yet; I’ll go at 
once.” 

With these words, he left the room, descended 
eight or nine flights of stairs, and took his way 
toward the Royal Museum. It was quite late 
when he entered the picture gallery, and but a 
few loiterers remained of the crowds that had 
thronged the place through the day. Passing to 
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the farthest extremity of the hall, he was soon 
completely absorbed, apparently in the contem- 
plation of an Albert Durer, before which he 
stationed himself, though in reality his thoughts 
were with the fraulein, Marie Von Conigsberg. 

A long time he stood motionless before the 
picture, in such a state of abstraction as to be 
wholly unconscious of the lapse of time. The 
moon, which was at its full, rose bright and glo- 
rious, pouring its silvery flood through the great 
windows of the gallery, giving a strange, fantas- 
tic aspect to the formis and faces that looked out 
at him from the numberless paintings that 
adorned the walls of that abode of art. A 
couple of hours, it may be, he stood thus still 
and statue like, while in thought he was living 
over again the hours he had passed in teaching 
his beloved Marie to draw and paint, and some- 
thing more, when, having reviewed in regular 
order every scene of which he formed a part, 
from the commencement of their acquaintance, 
he arrived in due course at the point of time in 
which that most unfortunate kick had been ad- 
ministered. The degrading recollection roused 
him from his reverie, and starting suddenly, he 
cast a look around, and for the first time became 
aware of the lateness of the hour. Muttering to 
himself, in an uncommonly energetic manner, a 
few words, the purport of which I could not ex- 
actly make out, he turned on his heel and strode 
rapidly toward the door. - 

The hall was completely deserted; the last 
straggler had long since taken his departure, 
and our hero’s footsteps, as he hurriedly paced 
the dim gallery, sounded singularly loud and dis- 
tinct, awakening strange echoes, which reverber- 
ated along the high arched roof, and among the 
lofty pillars, until they died away in the distant 
aisles with a sound like low, mocking laughter. 

“ Sacrament!” muttered he, when, upon 
reaching the entrance, he found the ponderous 
doors closed for the night. ‘“ Was there ever 
such an unlucky dog born into this detestable, 
disgusting world? By all the infernal powers, I 
verily believe the fiend himselfis enlisted against 
me, and takes pleasure in making me miserable. 
Now if it were only the reverse, if I could only 
enlist his sulphureous highness in my favor, 
wouldn’t it be glorious? It’s no such dreadfal 
thing, after all. Ican’tbe much worse off than 
I am at present, and, as I said before, better men 
than myself have done as mach. There was 
Faust, and what’s name, and the Count de 
Saint Germain, and what-d’ye call-him, and a 
host of others, only I can’t think of their names, 
all of them men by no means to be sneezed at, 
who bettered their worldly condition very mate- 
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rially by a little business transaction with old 
square toes. By Jupiter, I wish I-knew how the 
thing was done.” 

The same low, ringing laugh that he had 
. heard in his attic, a few hours before, sounded 
through the deserted hall, very low and soft, but 
distinct and prolonged, as if caught up and re- 
echoed by a thousand mocking voices. 

“Eh? Hallo, who’s that?’ called our hero, 
looking around in every direction. ‘“ Imagina- 
tion, I suppose, or an echo, or something ;” and 
he retraced his steps towards the window where 
he had first stationed himself. 

As he approached the spot, he observed, 
pacing slowly along in the moonlight, a tall fig- 
ure, enveloped in a long black military cloak, 
and with a slouched hat, ornamented with a 
long, jet black plume—set jauntily upon his 
head, after the manner of those gallants who 
think no small things of themselves. 

“ Hallo, here’s another unfortunate individual 
fastened in for the night,” thought Carl; “he 
doubtless is the unmannerly scoundrel who saw 
fit to laugh at my remarks, but a moment since. 
By Jove, he’d better not repeat the experiment, 
for I feel savage as a hyena to-night, and would 
like nothing better than to give somebody a 
good serviceable thrashing. I wonder who the 


deuce he is, and why I haven’t seen him before ? 
But what do I care who he is? I don’t care for 
him; Idon’t care for anybody, not I—except 


Marie, dear little Marie. Impertinent scoun- 
drel, what business has he to intrude upon my 
privacy? I selected this place to walk in my- 
self, and I want to be alone, I do, and I’m going 
to be alone. Confound the fellow, he’s been 
trying to light his cigar here, too ; there’s a dia- 
bolical smell of brimstone. If I catch him 
smoking, 1’ll cram the cigar down his throat.” 

With these, and similar belligerent thoughts 
chasing one another through his brain, he con- 
tinued to walk toward the window. The stran- 
ger, being somewhat in advance, reached the 
wall first, and turning, passed our hero, midway 
the aisle, but without speaking. This was re- 
peated several times, Carl, all the while, working 
himself into a furious passion, until, in passing 
the fourth time, he could contain himself no 
longer. Accordingly, confronting the stranger, 
and assuming a look and manner intended to an- 
nihilate him upon the spot, he addressed him : 

“I say, who the deuce are you? Is the build- 
ing so small, that you can find no other place to 
walk but this? I wish to be alone! 4’ye under- 
stand? alone. Your society is far from being 
enchanting, and you'll accommodate me by 
taking yourself out of this, as soon as you can 
possibly make it convenient.” 


“ Why, really, this is very unhandsome treat- 
ment, I must say,” returned the stranger, in a 
courteous manner. “J assure you, I should not 
have intruded upon your solitude, except upon 
the repeated and pressing invitation from your- 
self.” 

“Invitation from me? What, inthe name of 
Beelzebub, do you mean? The fellow is insane, 
clearly. 

“Not at all. If you will have the kindness to 
remember, you have twice, to night, intimated 
your desire to make a transfer of a trifling 
piece of property, upon which you would find it 
extremely difficult to effect a loan from any 
pawn-broker, but which, in the benevolence of 
my heart, I am willing to purchase at a truly 
magnificent figure. You understand me?” 

Carl was a brave fellow, and not easily fnght- 
ened; but it must be confessed, hé was not a 
little startled at discovering who was his com- 
panion. The stranger, during the conversation, 
had stepped back into the moonlight in such a 
position that it fell upon his face, thereby dis- 
closing a set of remarkably fine, not to say 
pleasing features, and had his dark eye been a 
little less piercing, no one would have hesitated 
to pronounce him the handsomer man of the 
two. 

“Hem, yes. I understand,” replied Carl, 
who had taken a good look at the stranger, and 
somewhat recovered himself. ‘In plain lan- 
guage, then, you are the ——;” and Carl exe- 
cuted a series of downward motions with his 
thumb. 

“Why, really, my friend, you flatter me,” re- 
plied the stranger, evidently pleased with the 
compliment. “No, to tell you the truth, I am 
not the ——;” and he hesitated, imitating at 
the same time, Carl’s thumb language. “I am 
not the ——, Iam simply a ——.” 

“O,ah, yes, I see, you are simply a ——. 
Well, simply a ——, I suppose, from what you 
heard me say to-night, you expect I will sell 
you my soul at the first offer. ’Tis no great 
shakes of a soul, to be sure, and never has been 
of much benefit to me, that I know of ; but, poor 
as it is, I assure you, most solemnly, you wont 
getit. That, I believe, terminates our business 
for to-night. Now, sir, I have the honor to 
wish you a very good evening, and you will ac- 
commodate me by going right straight to—any 
place you choose.” 

“ Quite the contrary, my friend. Our busi- 
ness, so far from being concluded, has not yet 
commenced,” returned the stranger, with a 
bland smile, at the same time drawing from the 
rear inside pocket of his coat, a long, smooth, 
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caudal appendage, terminating in a peculiar 


harpoon-shaped conformation at the extremity, 
which Carl had not before observed that he was 
provided with, so snugly was it coiled away, 
when expedient that it should be kept out of 
sight; and which the stranger, holding the bight 
in his hand, flourished gracefully, as any less 
gifted individual would a cane, occasionally tap- 
ping his boot with the end, to give force to his 
remarks, or switching at some rakish fly, return- 
ing to his quarters at that late hour, and whose 
loud and irregular buzzing denoted that it was 
no good that kept him out tillthat time of night. 
“Quite the contrary. If you will listen to me, 
for a few minutes, I think I can convince you 
that our business has by no means been brought 
toaclose. In the first place, then, Carl Von 
Lagerbier, you are poor, very poor.” 

Carl nodded affirmatively. 

“ And for my part, I can’t see how you are to 
better your condition. In the next place, you 
are up to your ears in love with Marie Von Co- 
nigsberg, and she with you.” 

“ You are an impertinent scoundrel.” 

“ Possibly—and she with you. Now then, 
Carl, I will talk to you like a brother. O, don’t 
start; like an uncle, then, if that suits you bet- 
ter. Yes, uncle, nothing could be more proper; 
for, as I expect to grant you a loan on collateral 
security, I most certainly have as good claim to 
be called ‘uncle’ as any mortal pawn-broker in 
existenge ;” and the stranger chuckled gleefully 
at the conceit. ‘“ Well, then, the case is just 
here. On the one hand, we have a life of pov- 
erty, misery, and disappointed affection, not only 
for yourself, but for Marie; don’t you think 
she’ll suffer, too? I happen to know that she 
does suffer, and that, under the present circum- 
stances, you will never see her more. On the 
other hand, there is boundless wealth, and a 
title, too, if you like it, Marie for your wife, and 
a long life of happiness.” 

“ For all of which, you merely ask my eternal 
misery? cheap, certainly. It’s of no use, I tell 
you; you only waste your time, if that’s of any 
value.” 

“ Peace, my impetuous young friend ; my tale 
is not yet half told. Ido not ask a fraction of 
the price you seem to take for granted. The 
fact is, I have taken a fancy to you, and am dis- 
posed to give you a fortune, dog cheap. Now, 
listen to me, I say, and I will inform you as to 
the price Ido in reality ask. To give you a 
proper understanding, then, you must know that 
business has been dull with us, I may say very 
dull, for the last hundred and fifty, or two hun- | 


dred years. The resident assistants have had 
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nothing to do but to grow fat and lazy, while the 
travelling agents have worked themselves to a 
shadow, without accomplishing much of any- 
thing. Now, as previous to the period I have 
named, business had been brisk, as it is now the 
reverse, we came to the conclusion, after much 
deliberation, that our terms were too hard, and 
that people had become alarmed at the harsh 
manner in which we treated our patrons, on 
their exit ; as, for instance, that deplorable affair 
of Faust’s, what could have been more impolitic 
or unbusiness-like, than for the agent, who had 
Faust in charge, to souse him into the crater of 
Vesuvius, when his time had expired? That 
circumstance we have never ceased to deplore, 
though, to do ourselves justice, the agent in 
question had never been entrusted with any bus- 
iness of a like character before, and was conse- 
quently perfectly green, which accounts for the 
unfortunate occurrence. 

“ For these reasons, I say, we have effected a 
thorough reform in that department whose busi- 
ness it is to negotiate with living mortals. Not 
only have the prices been reduced, but, in cer- 
tain cases, a substitute will be allowed. You 
will see, by this tariff of prices, that your humble 
wants can be supplied upon very reasonable 
terms;” and the stranger, taking a neatly 
printed card from his vest-pocket, and tucking 
his tail under his arm, begaw running his fore 
finger down a column of figures. 

“ Hum—yes, your wants, which are moderate, 
can be supplied at a very low figure indeed. 
Now, if it wag revenge you wanted—to take life, 
or anything of that kind, then, indeed, there. 
would be some reason to find fault with the 
terms ; but as it is, bah! ’tis a mere nothing. 
Let me see, I think I know your wants. You 
will require a considerable sum of money, say a 
million—no, two; yes, a young fellow, with 
your talent for spending money, will require 
two. Then you want to wed Marie Von Co- 
nigsberg, of course; and you'll want a title, 
perhaps? No? then it will come cheaper still. 
Then we'll say thirty years to enjoy yourself ; 
thirty will answer, wont it? Well, then, we’ll 
say forty, I’m not disposed to be hard with you, 
forty it is; and all that you can have—wealth, 
station, the woman of your choice, and forty 
years of happiness—for what? I'll bet a hat, 
you’ll be surprised at the low price I’ll name; 
and all this you can have by merely signing a 
bond for the truly insignificant term of twenty 
thousand years in purgatory.” 

“ Purgatory, eh ‘—then it’s not eternal ?” 

“O, by no means; that is to say, you will 
have to answer for your own acts, in the same 
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manner as if this bargain had never been made ; 
which will be over and above the term due me; 
but being rich, you can easily get a dispensation 
from the pope, relieving you from everything 
except this one debt, which—being a man of 
honor—you, of course, will not attempt to shirk, 
unless,—as I will provide for in the bond—you 
furnish me a substitute.” 

“Twenty thousand years, eh—? only twenty 
thousand ?—a trifle, truly, a mere nothing—” 

“You are right,” muttered the stranger, a 
shade of melancholy flitting for a moment over 
his fine features—“ comparatively speaking, it is 
nothing ; it is less than nothing. But come,” 
he continued, cheerfully, “ time is passing, what 
say you, shall we complete the bargain at once ? 
here is the bond already drawn up, and only re- 
quires your signature.” 

“ What if I refused ?” 

“Then you may starve, or at best drag out 
& precarious existence ; vegetate in your garret ; 
while some bolder and more manly spirit sup- 
plants you in the affections of the woman you 
are afraid to win. By Jove, but she is a 
splendid creature,” continued the stranger, 
placing his glass to his eye, and regarding with 
the air of a connoisseur, a picture which stood 
but a few feet from them. 


“Marie’s portrait here!” exclaimed Carl, in 
astonishment; gazing enraptured at the glorious 


beauty of the fair being there depicted. “O 
Marie, Marie, what will I not do for thy sake ?” 

* Will you sign the bond, if you please ?”’ ask- 
ed the stranger in a winning tone, at the same 
time presenting a small parchment with one 
hand, while with the other he held an ink horn 
and pen. 

“Give me the bond,” muttered our hero, with 
a determined air, bending over the parchment 
and dipping his pen into the ink. ‘“ But hold, 
what am I about to do? sign a compact with 
the devil; no, I’ll not sign it,” and he dashed 
the pen to the floor. 

“QO, just as you please, just as you please; 
I don’t wish to have it said that I overpersuaded 

ou. Sweet creature, sweet creature,” con- 

tinued the stranger, again fixing his gaze upon 
the portrait. “I wonder at you, Carl, I do, ’pon 
my honor. How any man can be so chicken- 
hearted, with such a divinity to urge him on, 
is beyond my comprehension. However, per- 
haps, it is quite as well that our business should 
not be hurried too fast. I will give you another 
day to consider my proposition. To morrow 
night I will see you again, when I am inclined 
to think you will be disposed to accede to my 
terms.” ‘ 
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“T think not; but where will you see me?” 

“*O, wherever you are, it matters little to me ; 
but it is a good sign that you inquire, you will 
come to your senses after passing another twenty- 
four hours in your attic. Now then,” he con- 
tinued, folding up the bond, which he placed, 
with a number of others, in his pocket-book, and 
began carefully coiling his tail into the inside 
pocket of his coat. “I suppose you would like 
to leave this place, and return home ?” 

“T should, most decidedly, but how the deuce 
is the thing to be effected ? we are fastened in as 
tight as a beer barrel.” 

“©O never question as to the means of a°com- 
plishing a desirable object, the end is everything. 
Just grasp my arm firmly,—so—and be careful 
you don’t let go, or I cannot be answerable for 
the consequences.” 

Carl complied with his directions, there was 
a whiz; a sensation similar to that experienced 
in falling; a sudden rush of air; and lo—he 
stood at the door of his own lodgings. 

“ Till we meet again,” said the stranger, bow- 
ing politely, but before Carl could answer he 
had disappeared. 

“Queer fellow that; I may be permitted to 
say, devilish queer,”’ muttered Carl to himself, 
as he stumbled up the eight or nine flights of 
stairs that led to his room. ‘“ What a tempta- 
tion I have had; shail I sign his infernal bond, 
or not? However, I’m sleepy now, and there’il 
be time enough to decide to-morrow.” 

So saying he tumbled into bed, and in a mo- 
ment was fast asleep. 

The fraulein Marie Von Conigsberg—of 
whom we have heard something in the preceding 
chapter—was in tears, and in her room, with her 
beautiful Madonna countenance buried in the 
soft cushions of the window seat, and her soft 
golden hair flowing in unrestrained luxuriance 
over her snowy shoulders ; she was sobbing con- 
vulsively. More than twenty-four hours had 
elapsed since the only man whose look and voice 
ever caused her foolish little heart to accelerate 
its pulsations by a single beat, had been igno- 
miniously kicked before her eyes, and violently 
expelled from the house. Nor was this all, her 
father, who was never kind, and often harsh, 
had visited her with the most fierce and cruel 
displeasure ; venting his rage upon her defence- 
less head, and overwhelming her with a torrent 
of opprobrious epithets, such as no father should 
use towards a daughter. And more, he had 
threatened. terrible vengeance against Carl; only 
the more terrible to her, that she was left in 
doubt as to what that vengeance would be. 

All her own wrongs and insults were forgot- 
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ten in her anxiety for her lover. A dozen times 
since the—to her—terrible event of Carl’s ex- 
pulsion, and her father’s explosion, had she 
made up her mind to seek the stern tyrant, and 
without asking anything for herself, to plead for 
her lover ; for knowing the power and unforgiv- 
ing disposition of her father, she imagined that 
nothing less than a dreadful death would satisfy 
his wounded pride. But to her dismay he had 
been absent the whole day, and now the second 
night had come, what could have happened to 
him? 

But hark! a carriage enters the court yard, 
and her father’s well known voice is heard blas- 
pheming at a furious rate, because one of the 
‘carriage lamps happened to burn a little higher 
than the other, or some equally important matter. 
He was evidently ina savage temper, but that 


very circumstance gave her hope; for—she 
thought—had he succeeded in exterminating 
and blotting from the face of the earth her 
adored Carl, surely he would be in a pleasanter 
mood. 

Notwithstanding the ugly reception she was 
sure to meet with, the brave girl determined to 
at once put her plan in execution. According- 
ly making a hurried toilet, she descended with a 
half eager, half frightened step, the broad stair- 
way that led to the hall of the palace, where she 
felt certain of finding her father, for he invari- 
ably passed his evenings there, and of late the 
greater part of the night. Arriving at one of 
the side entrances, she hesitated a moment, to 
strengthen her wavering resolution, and frame 
an address that should meet with favor from her 
dreaded father. Peeping between the folds of 
tapestry which closed the entrance, she was sur- 
prised and shocked at the change that had come 
over the count since their last meeting. His 
face was deadly pale, almost livid, as witha 
rapid and irregular step he strode from end to 
end of the apartment, occasionally giving vent 
to some incoherent exclamation or grinding his 
teeth violently together. 

This unexpected scene put to flight the little 
remaining courage Marie had until that moment 
kept up; but for some cause she could not ex- 
plain, her limbs refused to bear her away from 
the spot, and she stood as if spell bound, with 
her eyes fixed upon her father, who was evi- 
dently expecting some one, as he ever and anon 
threw an anxious, inquiring glance around the 
vast apartment. 

Suddenly, and without appearing to have en- 
tered by any of the usual passages, there stood 
in the centre of the floor, a tall figure enveloped 
in a black cloak, and holding in his hand a hat 
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and plume of the same sombre hue. His fea- 
tures were noble and eminently handsome, yet 
from some undefined cause a thrill of horror ran 
through her frame as she gazed upon him, and 
instinctively leaning forward she listened atten- 
tively to the conversation that ensued. 

“Well,” said the stranger, confronting the 
count, “‘I have come punctually.” 

“I see you have,” returned the count, appar- 
ently not in the least surprised at his sudden 
appearance. 

“Have you succeeded with the substitute 
you spoke of ?” 

“I have not; but is there no possibility of 
obtaining an extension for a short period ?” 

“ Without the substitute is forthcoming, there 
cannot be the minutest fraction of a second 
granted further; for, to say the trath, count, you 


have already had so many extensions that your 
credit is getting decidedly below par, and it is 
high time something more tangible than bonds 
and promises should be given. Just consider, if 
you please, it is now one hundred and sixty years 
since our first interview ; at that time we bar- 


gained for forty years, for which you was to give 


the usual term of twenty thousand ; and very 
cheap it was too atthe time. When that period 
expired, we made a new bargain extending over 
a series of years; that too expired; and since 
that time there has been nothing but extensions, 
you all the while putting off with promises of 
substitutes ; which promises, it is needless for 
me to say, have not been fulfilled; until now 
you are in debt for various items to the extent 
of a million and a half of years. I regret to 
say it, but permit me to observe, count, I rather 
doubt your having tried to obtain a substitute. 
There, for instance, is the young lady whom you 
have brought up as your daughter, and who is 
not your daughter ; it appears to me you might 
have made something out of herattractions. It 
is not your affection that has prevented, I’m 
certain ; but you failed to make the attempt; 
besides there are numerous other instances in 
which Iam inclined to think you might have 
succeeded, had you been disposed to try.” 

“ Granting all that to be true, you know there 
is yet another chance. If we succeed to-night 
in persuading Carl Von Lagerbier to sign the 
bond you proposed to him yesterday,—in that 
case I shall have a further extension of forty 


years.” 

“ So the bond reads.” 

“ And if we fail ?” 

“ In that case you must be content to go with 
me, when the last stroke of twelve sounds to- 
night. And permit me to say, count, I think 
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you should be perfectly willing to accompany 
me, considering the immunity you have had. 
With the exception of the Count de Saint Ger- 
main, I never granted so long a period to mortal 


before.” 

“Notwithstanding which, I have a decided 
aversion to leaving just at this time. I have 
arranged none of my affairs; in fact, made no 
preparation whatever, for such a sudden de- 

ure.” 

“And yet you knew the time expired to- 
night.” 

“True, but I had, and still have great hope 
of young Lagerbier. The overwhelming love 
he bears to the young woman I call my daugh- 
ter, can, I think, be turned to good account, to 
say nothing of the wealth I will offer him.” 

“T’m not so sure of your succeeding,” re- 


turned the stranger. “TI offered him last night 
precisely what you will offer, and he refused 
peremptorily. The fact is, he has some con- 
founded notions in his head concerning the pro- 
priety of having any dealings with me, whatever. 
And as for the young woman, I think you have 
overshot the mark. The love sort of affection 
he entertains for her is peculiar, so pure, in fact, 
that he would think himself unworthy of her, 
did he gain her by any such means. Could we 
get her to persuade him to it,—then indeed ; but 
that is out of the question entirely, she would 
sooner persuade him the other way ; indeed the 
very presence of a wholly innocent being like 
her, would mar the whole proceedings and pre- 
vent my operating at all, The fact is, count, 
you should have begun sooner with young Lag- 
erbier, and have worked his mind up to the point 
before this. I fear you are now too late. By 
the way, how soon before you shall expect him 
here 

“Ten minutes from'this time was the hour 
appointed. But why, let me ask, are you so 
much more anxious to get him into your power, 
with only twenty thousand years to serve, than 
myself with a million and a half?” 

**O, the reason is obvious; it is but natural 
that we should prefer a young impulsive spirit 
like his, to a tough, weather-beaten, old soul 
like yours; beside, we are sure of you, and we 
are, by no means, sure of him; in fact, if he 
resists to-night, I am middling certain we never 
shall get him. .I think, upon the whole, count, it 
would be quite as well for you to see the young 
fellow alone, and try your powers at persuasion. 
I will be back in time to execute the deed, should 
he consent, or to accompany you, should he re- 
fuse. In the meantime, I have several little 
matters on hand that require my attention. 
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Let me see; I’ll run over to Sebastopol, and 
take a look at our affairs there; have a word or 
two with Louis Napoleon, in passing; then 
slip across to America, and see that the steam 
fire engine is preyented from being put into op- 


eration at Boston; and some other little mat- 
ters thereabout, all of which 1 can accomplish 
in season to attend to our business here.” 

So saying, the stranger bowed politely to the 
count, set his hat janntily upon his head, and lo 
—he was not— 

Poor little Marie was almost frozen with hor- 
ror at the very peculiar style of conversation 
adopted by the two worthies, and the diabolical 
plot to swindle her lover out of the immortal 
part of himself. What was she todo? Rush into 
the room so soon as Carl made his appearance, 


and inform him of his danger? No, that would 
only save him, and in the expansive love of her 


heart, she wished to save the count also, although 
he was not her father,and had always been harsh 
to her. 

What could she do? alarm the house? But of 
what avail would be any amount of force with 


a gentleman who possessed the peculiar faculty 
of rendering himself invisible at any moment, 
and could travel from Berlin to Boston, and 
back in five mjnutes? A dozen different pro- 
jects presented themselves and were as speedily 
banished. What could she do? She was almost 
in despair, when a brilliant thought entered her 
pretty, foolish, little head. Leaving her station 
at the door, she rushed up stairs to her room and 
armed herself with a large crucifix, to which 
was appended a relic of marvellous virtues, and 
with this spiritual weapon, she quickly returned 
to her post at the door. 

She had been at her station scarcely a minute, 
when a servant announced Carl Von Lagerbier. 
How her heart fluttered as he entered the room, 
looking—she thought—handsomer than ever ; 
and with what eagerness she bent forward to 
listen, drinking in every word that was uttered. 

“T have sent for you at this hour, young man, 
because we have some business to transact that 
cannot be so well done at any other time,” began 
the count, when Carl stood before him. ‘“ You 
probably know to what I allude ; as there is no 
time to spare, we may as well proceed at once, 
without any circumlocution. To be brief, then, 
you love my daughter ?” 

“ Passionately, devotedly.” 

“ She shall be thine. You would be rich ?” 

“Yes, that Marie may have no want ungrat- 
ified.” 

“ You shall have two millions—do you hear, 
young man? two millions, and a title. You 
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shall be my heir; but only upon one condition, 
that you sign the bond my friend presented you 
last night. You understand? If you refuse 
this liberal offer, poverty and wretchedness 
shall be your lot, and my vengeance shall! pur- 
sue you to the ends of the earth.” 

“ It is in vain, count,” replied Carl, suddenly, 
but firmly. ‘Ihave thought well of this mat- 
ter, have repented sincerely the rash and foolish 
words of last night, when for a moment I dared 
harbor the fearful thought of risking my eternal 
welfare. No, I will live and die in poverty and 
wretchedness. Will even give up Marie, and 
could she hear my words, she would approve 
them—bnt never, never, will I sign a compact 
with the devil.” 

“No, not sign?” gasped the count, growing 
deadly pale, while his eye wandered towards the 
clock, the hands of which were fearfully near 
the hour of twelve. “You must, you shall 
sign,” he continued fiercely. 

“ Never,” replied Carl, firmly. 

“You can procure a substitute before the time 
expires.” 

Carl shook his head. 

“By all the infernal powers, you shall sign 
that paper, or never leave this spot alive,” roared 
the count, drawing his sword and rushing upon 
him. Ashe spoke, the person we have thus far 
called the stranger, but whom we will henceforth 
call the demon, stood before them. ‘ Hold,” he 
cried, ‘ there must be no compulsion ; either he 
signs the paper of his own free will and accord, 
or it is of no effect. Prepare yourself, Count 
Von Conigsberg,” he continued, in a terrible 
voice, fire flashing from his eyes. ‘‘ The hour 
draws near, in one minute more, the clock now 
strikes.” 

*O, spare me, spare me !” faltered the miser- 
able man, sinking helpless into a chair. 

“ There is the bond, the bond,” continued the 
demon, with a fiendish laugh, as he laid the 
parchment on the table, and strode across to 
where the count was sitting. 

The clock began striking the hour of mid- 
night. “One” clanged forth from the bell’s 
brazen throat. 

“Are you ready, Count Von Conigsberg? 
Ho, ho, only a million and a half,” roared the 
demon. 

“O mercy, mercy !” 

Two—the words of the bond which lay upon 
the table, flashed out brighter and brighter as 
the clock struck, until every letter seemed a 
flame, while the count’s signature was the color 
of blood. ‘ 

Four—with the rapid motion of a startled 
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fawn, Marie, seeming like a very angel in that 
presence, darted from her hiding-place, and fly- 
ing with the speed of light across the hall, laid 
the precious crucifix upon the very centre of the 
parchment. The demon shuddered from head 
to foot. 

“Where now is your claim upon the count, 
foul fiend?” cried Marie, exultantly. “ Lay 
your impious hand upon that sacred emblem if 
you dare.” 

The letters of fire faded from the bond imme- 
diately as the cross touched the parchment, leav- 
ing it a perfectly blank sheet, except where the 
count’s signature was written ; that still remain- 
ed, but no longer the color of blood. 

The demon gazed as if bewildered, at the 
holy symbol, until the last stroke of twelve had 
sounded, then with a fearful imprecation, that 
shook the building to its foundation, he disap- 
peared through the roof. The fatal hour was 
passed. Marie lifted the cross from the parch- 
ment, when spontaneously igniting, it was soon 
consumed. 

“Count, father,” said Marie, laying her hand 
upon his arm, “the hour is passed, and you are 
saved from the consequences of your error.” 

“Ts it indeed so? is it possible there is hope 
even for me?” — 

“ There is hope for all men, count,” said Carl, 
approaching and taking his hand. 

“ Heaven bless you, my child !” said the count, 
laying his hand upon Marie’s head. ‘“‘ And for’ 
you, Carl,” he continued, turning to him, “ you 
have proved yourself strong enough to resist 
the temptation to which I fell; take this child, 
therefore, protect her, for she is an orphan, and 
may you be happy. For my title and estates, I 
leave you my heir; to-morrow I shall quit the 
world and enter a monastery, where amid prayer 
and fasting, and in the communion of holy men, 
I will endeavor to atone, in some méasure} for 
my misdeeds.” So saying, he left the room, 
while Marie, folded in Carl’s embrace, wept for 
joy upon his bosom ; and here we’ll leave them, 
as indeed we should do, for it always makes me 
terribly provoked to have any one spying round 
when I am in a like situation. 


ConTenTMENT.—Fit objects to employ the 
intervals of life are among the greatest aids to 
contentment a man can possess. The lives of 
many persons are an alternation of one engross- 
ing pursuit, and a sort of listless apathy. They 
are either grinding, or doing nothing. To those 
who are half their lives fiercely busy, the remain- 
ing half is often torpid without quiescence. 
man should have some pursuit, always in his 
power, to ym “Pron turn gladly in his hours 


of recreation.— 
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THE BANISHED SAILOR. 


THE LAST APPEAL. 


BY ERNESTINE. 


When you, beside the bed of death, 
Shall stand, and see my eyelids close, 
Shall watch depart my latest breath, 
My weary frame sink to repose, 
Bow not in grief, 
*Neath the heavy stroke so early given, 
But turn to Him who reigns in heaven, 
And seek relief. 


When ‘neath the ground you've seen me laid, 
And home return, in grief profound; 
No voice to hear, no smile to meet, 
fin. to wander up and down— 
Not hopeless be, 
Nor let escape those bitter tears and sighs, 
But hope with me to spend, beyond the skies, 
Eternity. 


When you shall wake at early morn, 
And seek in vain my form to clasp, 
And gaze around the room forlorn, 
No smile to meet, no hand to grasp— 
Not heartsiék moan, 
As your sore affliction comes to mind, 
Nor think none worthy you can find, 
To call your own. 


When many lonely days have passed, 
And you another heart have gained— 
‘ Another form your arms have clasped— 
The cypress for the orange changed, 
Not quite forget: 
Though your love for her most true shall be, 
Let memory live, and your love for me 
Keep sacred yet. 


THE BANISHED SAILOR. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Carrain Rozstiys told us the next story. 
He was a stout, powerfully built man, and had 
been a ship-master over twenty years. 

“Well, boys,” he commenced, “my story has 
but little of the thrill to it, but it has a curious 
sort of a winding up, as you shall hear. Some 
ten years ago—I had command then of the same 
ship which I now own—lI cleared at Boston for 
Calcutta. About half of my crew were furnish- 
ed by a shipping-agent, and they were certainly 
good-looking men. I had uo reasonto complain 
of them on the score of seamanship, for they 
were good seamen and understood their profes- 
sion. For a week all went on well, and I had be- 
gun to flatter myself that we should have no 
trouble on the voyage, when one of the men com- 
menced to exhibit traits of character whieh I 
did not much fancy. 

His name was Mark Lofton. He was a stout, 
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broad-chested fellow, strong as an ox, and with 
a set of limbs which looked as though they were 
made of twisted ropes. His first exhibitions of 
evil were among the men, where he seemed in- 
clined to provoke quarrel and fighting. I called 
him aft and bade him let me see no more of his 
mischief. He made meno reply, and went for- 
ward with a sullen, dogged look. 

** Matters passed on for a week longer, and at 
the end of that time, as I came on déck one 
morning, I found a row going on upon the fore- 
castle. I hurried forward, and found that Lof- 
ton had been kicking up a muss as usual. [I in- 
quired what had caused the disturbance, but re- 
ceived no answer, so I turned to a foretopman 
named Anderson, and ordered him to explain te 
me what had happened. 

“« Why, sir,’ said he, casting a kind of fearful 
glance towards the evil man, ‘Lofton came up 
a little while ago, and found Bill settin’ on his 
ditty-bag, an’ he shoved him off. Bill told him 
not to do that again, an’ at that Lofton up and hits 
him a kick, and was goin’ to pitchsinto him, 
when me an’ Tom interfered. Lofton "at 
he’d murder us if we didn’t let go of him, but 
we swore ’at he shouldn’t harm Bill, fof Bill 
was only a boy compared with That’s 
where we was, sir, when you came.’ 

“Tt’s a lie!’ said Lofton, with his fists 
doubled up. 

“«* Be careful,’ said I, looking him sharply in 
the eye. I suppose he hated to have the men 
see him cowed, so he thought he’d show mea 
littleof his spunk. At any rate, he turned full 
upon me, and said—and he looked savage, too, 
when he spoke : 

“* Don’t think I’m afraid of you.’ 

“ That startled me. ‘Look out,’ I said, ‘or 
you’ll find yourself in rather rough hands.’ 

“‘At that he shook his fist in my face. I 
wasn’t a very weak manthen. I was taller than 
Lofton, and not so stiff, and my fist was heavy. 
With a movement so quick that he couldn’t 
avoid it I gave him a blow upon the side of the 
head, just below the ear, that felled him to the 
deck as though he’d been struck with a cannon 
ball. At first I thought he was dead, but he 
soon began to move, and ere long he got upon 
his feet. The first word that escaped from his 
mouth was an oath,. and directed to me. I 
struck him again, in the same place, but heavier 
than before, and he fell again like lead. When 
he next got up he seemed inclined to fear me, 
and he kept his tongue to himself. 

“*Lofion,’ I said to him—and I spoke rather 
more kindly than I would have believed it possi- 
ble for me to have spoken—‘ there is no need of 
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know what order and subordination must be on 
board a ship. It gives me more pain to punish 
you than it can possibly give you to receive it. 
I want you to understand this. Now why can’t 
you behave 2s you shou!d ? you know what your 
duty is, and you know how much happier you 
will be if you make yourself pleasant.’ I went 
on in this way some time, and when I went aft 
again I left him with his head down. I made 
no threat of any kind, but I talked just as 
though I didn’t believe that he would act so any 
more. 

“ After this I fairly thought that Lofton would 
behave himself. He was sober and regular at 
his duty, but he had little to say to the rest of 
the crew. He was sullen most of the time, and 
I don’t think he spoke a dozen words a day, that 
he wasn’t obliged to speak. His peculiarities 
attracted my attention, and once I tried to get 
at the secret of his strange behaviour. One 
night, when he had the wheel, I stood by his 
side and asked him how long he had followed 
the sea. He told me, ever since he could re- 
member, save at intervals which he had spent on 
shore. I next asked him if either of his parents 
was living. “le said, no. I was then going to 


ask another question, when he looked me in the 


face, and said he : 

«There, capt’n, you'd better stop where you 
are. I see your drift, and I a’n’t fond of telling 
my own affairs.’ 

“But you area strange man, and I cannot 
see through you at all,’ said I. 

“* Well, an’ what’s the need of yer seein’ 
through me?’ he growled, giving the wheel an 
extra spoke a-port, and heaving it back again. 

“T said no more to him, but went about my 
own business, satisfied that he would do best to 
be left alone. 

“ We had reached the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thus far Lofton had maintained a dogged, sullen 
subordination since the scene to which I have 
referred ; but after we had doubled the cape, 
he commenced once more to show his evil pranks. 
One night he knocked Bill Cookson down, and 
kicked up a general row. I hurried forward 
and put a stop to it as soon as possible; but 
this did not stop it, for the next day he had 
another fight. I told him he did so again I 
would put him in irons, but he took no notice of 
my threat. He seemed to have become utterly 
reckless,of all consequences, and at enmity with 
the whole crew. In fact, he appeared to take a 
sort of fiendish delight in feeling that we all 
hated him. We had now got so that there was 
no safety with him, and I carried my threat into 
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execution. I puthim in irons, but I had to 
knock him down first. I kept him confined a 
week, and then I let him free, but after that I 
went armed, for I knew not what he might do. 

“ But even this seemed to have no influence 
but to make him more ugly. The men all fear- 
ed him, for he was powerful; and more than 
that, they feared that he would not hesitate to 
use a knife if provoked toit. Atlength I got ont 
of patience, and I found that the peace of the 
crew was destroyed while he remained on board. 
I tried to reason with the fellow, but he would 
only snarl and scowl at my persuasions. I was 
puzzled, Ihad tried every sort of means, and yet 
not a particle of impression could I have upon 
him. I had urged him with all the power of 
which I was capable. I had pointed out to him 
in every conceivable form the real joys of life he 
was throwing away. In short, no father ever 
talked more kindly and feelingly to a child than 
I did to him. 

“ But finally I gave up. One day Lofton 
had been worse than usual, and as he gave me 
a threatening answer, I simply said: ‘Now, 
Mark, I’ve come to the last resort. Let me see 
one other act of evil from you, and I will set 
you ashore upon the first land we see! I will 
do it as true as there is a God in heaven !’ 

“He looked at me sharply as I spoke, but I 
could not see that it affected him any. However 
I let him rest at that. On the very next day the 
men were sent aloft to shake the reefs out of the 
topsails. I heard an oath from the main topsail 
yard, and on looking up I saw that Lofton was 
having a spat with Bill Cookson again. Lofton 
was on the Flemish horse casting loose the ear- 
ing, and Cookson was next tohim. ‘Let me 
alone,’ I heard Cookson say, ‘I want to do my 
duty.’ On the next instant Isaw Lofton spring 
in and give the youngster a blow that knocked 
him from the yard. Quick as I could I ordered 
the men in from the yard, and hove the ship to. 
Bill was picked up though ’twas a narrow chance, 
for the blow he had received had almost stunned 
him. As soon asthe men had come down, I 
went forward with some irons and ordered Lof- 
ton to give me his hands, but he refused. I 
called on my men to help me, when the fellow 
drew his knife, and swore he’d run the first man 
through who placed ahandonhim. The words 
were hardly from his mouth when my mate 
struck him down with a belaying pin, and ina 
few moments more we had himironed. I spoke 
nota word, but confined him under the top-gal- 
lant forecastle. 

“Three days from that time one of the look- 
outs reported land on the larboard bow. We 
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steered for it at once, and found it to be a small | 
island, hot more than three or four miles in di- 
ameter, and well wooded. I ordered the boat to | 
be lowered, and then pat Lofton into it. It | 
seemed hard to leave a: human being in such a | 
place, and I made up my mind that if he would | 
only beg for mercy, and promise to behave him- 
self, 1 would recant. But he did no such thing. 
I went to the shore with him, and he was sullen 
and silent, and even after we had landed him he 
spoke not a word until I had spoken first. 

“*You wont repent, will you?’ I said. 

“ His answer was only a volley of oaths, and I 
came off and left him, and ere long afterwards 
my ship was on her way again. I turned to 
look back upon the island and saw Lofton stand- 
ing nearly where I had left him. He was gazing 
after us, and then I determined that if he would 
only make the least sign towards the ship I would 
go about and get him. But as soon as he saw 
that I was looking at him, he plunged into the 
wood. We stood on, but I must confess that 
the face of that lonely man haunted me. The 
run to Calcutta was made in safety, and on the 
way back I meant to stop at the island and see 
if Lofton was still alive, but I could not find it 
again. I did not know its name, though, of 
course I had its latitude and longitude, but 
when within a few duys’ sail of the island a 
storm came upon us, and we lost the place, so I 
saw him not. 

“But many atime did I wish that I had not 
left Mark Lofton on that lone island. Yet how 
could I have helped it? I could not have kept 
him under guard all the time, and had he been 
loose, there was danger of his killing good men. 
Thus I argued with myself, and gradually the 
thing ceased to trouble me. 

“ Time passed on, and nine years rolled away. 
Once afterwards I found the little island—it was 
nearly on the southern tropic—and went all over 
it. It was five years after I had left Lofton. I 
found a hut made of boughs, and other signs of 
humanity, but there was no human being there. 
I forgot to tell you that after we had set Lofton 
on shore, I put after him a package containing a 
gun, a knife, and some powder and ball. In the 
hut there was a rude fire-place, and the ashes 
and coals were still there, though caked down by 
the rains which could now come through the 
broken roof. As I could find no further traves, I 
of course supposed the man must have found 
some means of leaving the island. 

“Last November I anchored my ship in Port 
Philip, at Australia. I went there to take out 
provisions and clothing for the miners, and also 


to carry passengers. 1 remained at Melbourne 


amonth. One day, after I had got all loaded 


| up for my return voyage, and was only waiting 


for some passengers to come down from the 
mountains, I received a message requesting me 
to call at the hotel and sce a sick man. I went 
up at once, and the clerk of the house, who 
knew me, and knew what I had come for, con- 
ducted me up stairs, and showed me into one of 
the best rooms in the establishment. There sat 
a middle-aged gentleman, who arose as I entered 
and asked if [ was Captain Robbins. I told him 
I was, and then he turned towards a heavy cur- 
tain which formed a complete partition, and mo- 
tioned for me to follow him. In there I found a 
bed, and upon it was a man whom IJ svon recog- 
nized as one I had seen before. His features 
were sunken and death-like, and the skin as dark 
as an Indian’s. The hair was gray; but ’twas 
the great black eye I recognized. 

é‘‘ Ah, captain,’ he uttered, trying to raise 
himself up, but failing, ‘don’t you remember 
Jobn Wallace 

“I was upon the point of replying that I had 
forgotten the name, when he made a sign for 
the physician to leave. As soon as the man of 
medicine was gone, a strange light shot athwart 
the sick man’s features, and in a low tone he 
said : 

“*But you haven’t forgotten Mark Lofton?” 

“You may believe I started. I recognized 
him in an instant, but how fallen and faded. He 
extended his hand, and I took it. 

“* Mark,’ said I, ‘I am glad to see you once 
more, but sorry to see you so. But you've 
caused me many unhappy moments.’ 

“ * How so ?’ he asked quietly. 

“¢Tn wishing that [had not left you on that 
island.’ 

“¢ Tut, tut, say no more about that. ’Twas 
the making of me. But you mustn’t expect to 
talk much, for I’ve but precious little life in me, 
and must say what I’ve got to say first. Yes, 
you made me, and I’ve sent for you now to see 
you, and tell you. I knew when you first came 
into port, and then I hoped I should get well 
enough to go to the States with you.’ 

“IT told him that he might get well as it was, 
and that I would wait for him, even though I 
was now ready to sail. 

“*Bat suppose I couldn’t pay you ” he said. 

“I told him he shouldn’t pay me if he could. 

“Well, well,’ he uttered in a hollow tone, 
‘you wont be burdened with me. Bat litten: 
I say leaving me on that island was the making 
of me. For the first week of my being there I 
only prayed that I might at some future time 
get near enough to you to murder you, and dar- 
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ing that time I lived on berries androots. After 
that I began to feel lonesome, and my anger 
cooled down. Then I resolved to open the bun- 
die you had done up for me, and when I found 
the gun, and ball, and powder, the first feeling 
of gratitude that I had experienced for years 
came to my soul. You may now know whatI 
never would tell you before. When I was 
young I loved agentle girl, and she was snatch- 
ed from me—ruined—by another. I met her se- 
ducer, and I shot him. I was taken up and 
broke jail, and from that time I allowed my 
heart to sink into a hatred of everything. My 
parents were both dead, and I knew of no rela- 
tive on the face of the earth. Ugliness became 
a disease, and my baser passions I ever nursed. 
So had I lived for many years when you first 
knew me. But new feclings came to me in my 
banishment. When I had no human being to 
converse with, then I began to realize how neces- 
sary companionship was to even life itsclf. As 
I became more and more lonesome I remembered 
the good lessons you tried to teach me, and then 
I began, too, t acknowledge to myself that you 
had been forbearing and kind, even beyond my 
deserts. 

“« And soa year passed away, and at the end 
of that time I had actually learned all your les- 
sons word for word, and had now come to wish 
continually that I had profited by them. Prayer 
followed next, and then came the resolution that 
if I ever could get free from the island I would 
be a betterman. You may think it strange, but 
I hed now come to look back upon you as the 
only guide to my reformed life. Your lips were 
the only lips that had ever, since my boyhood, 
spoken one kind word of counsel and advice, and 
upon your sayings my whole superstructure of 
character wasfounded. If] ever for one moment 
biamed you for leaving me there, the thought of 
how you bore with me, and how I trampled upon 
your kindness, drove such thoughts away. Ah, 
you have little idea what thoughts will come to 
a man in such loneliness. 

“Four years passed away, and during that 
time I lived on fowl’s eggs and fruit, and inahut 
which I built of boughs. At length a brig was 
becalmed off the island, and I got on board. I 
gave my name as John Wallace, and professed 
to bave been cast away four years before. That 
brig came here, and I at once made my way to 
the mines, which were then just opened. I fol- 
lowed up my resolution, and have been fortunate. 
Bat I’ve met one enemy now that can’t be over- 
come. Yet, what is that?” He spoke this in a 
loud voice, and fairly sprang up to a sitting pos- 


bright fire burned in his eye. ‘But for you I 
should have died a miserable, degraded being, 
but now I am happy and contented. The lesson 
has been a hard one, but nothing else could have 
turned a heart like mine, I have seen my God, 
and in my soul I know all my sins are forgiven ; 
washed away by the blood of the Lamb!’ 

“ He fell back exhausted, and at that moment 
the doctor came in. Loftontried to speak again 
but he was too weak. The physician told me 
to come again in themorning. I returned tomy 
ship, and on the next morning I went back to the 
hotel. I met the doctor, and he told me my 
friend was dead. I went up to look at him, and 
those dark, sunburnt features did wear a smile in 
their last, silent repose. 

“«He was a noble, good man,’ uttered the 
doctor, as we stood looking-at the sleeper. 

“« He was,’ I returned. 

“* And yet a strange man,’ the doctor added. 
He had told me all, and his attachment to you is 
surely a singular one, or, at least, fostered under 
singular circumstances.’ 

“So we conversed some time on the strange 
subject, and at length, as I announced that I 
must return, the doctor took me to the adjoining 
apartment, where there was a large trunk with 
my flame on it. 

“« There,’ he said, ‘that trunkis yours. And 
there is a, letter, which, you will observe, was 
signed in the presence of a justice and three wit- 
nesses.’ 

“T opened the letter, it was quite long, and had 
been written by his attorney, at Lofton’s dictation. 
It iterated the thanks he had already bestowed 
upon me, and informed me that the trunk, and 
all that was in it, save one small package, was 
mine; and that upon that package I should find 
directions for its disposition. And last, I was 
forbidden to open the trunk until I had passed 
the Cape of Good Hope. I waited to follow Mark 
Lofton’s remains to the grave, and then I set 
sail, 

“T have been many times anxious to leave the 
Cape behind me, but never so anxious as then. 
But the time at length came, and on the morn- 
ing that my ship struck the Atlantic, I opened the 
trunk. I found a lot of old papers at the top, 
and below them I came to aBible. NextI came 
to a lot of canvass bags, and—they were filled 
with gold! At the bottom was an iron-bound 
box, and upon it was a letter directed tome. I 
took it up, and saw, upon the top of the box, 
written, the name of Cookson.’ 
Bill was at that moment within three feet of me, 
my first mate! We read the letters together— 


ture. ‘What is that? he repeated, while a | one for him, and one more for me—and in them 
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Lofton hoped that the remembrancer here be- TO CARRIE D. H—. 
stowed, might at least be some little sign of his 
well wishes for an honest man whom he had once 
80 deeply wronged. In my letter [ was desired 


Remember me. 


* toget the box to Cookson ifhe was living, and 
if he was dead I was to divide it among such 
of the crew of the old ship as were known 
to me. 

“T will only add, that Mark Lofton had left 
me forty-seven thousand dollars, and to Bill, 
twelve thousand. My mate and I had some 


| BY H. EDWIN HAYDEN. 
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Not—I entreat—at the festa] board, while all around thee, 
| The light sounds of joyous mirth, in pleasant thoughts 
have bound thee; 
| Not the gay and lively dance, where busy feet are prancinc, 
| Nor in fashion’s brilliant bowers, where happy eyes are 

glancing— [thee, 
' But at twilight, when the stars are shining bright above 
_ And all is still and lone—if no other tho’t then move thee, 


strange feelings at that moment, and when we Remember me. 


spoke the name of him who had thus enriched us Sete, 

our hands involuntarily met in a tremulous em- | Not in the busy maze of life where all is brightand glad; 

brace, and warm tears trembled upon our lids. | Not in the silent gloom of night, when all is dark and ead; 
“ You nowknow why I have given up going to | Not in the brilliant circle, where light wit and mirth 


| abound, 
seaany more. You can see, too, how nataral it | dete, 
was that Cookson and I should enter into part- | sound, 


nership in the shipping business ; and you also | But in thine own lone chamber, when from worldly cares 


will understand why we have called our new 
ship the ‘Marx Lorron.’” 


“ALL ALONE, DARLING.” 
So said an agonized mother to her infant, that 
lay on her lap dying. Sadly and tenderly she 
ed on its pale face. O, how thin and pale 
isease had made it! And when the little wasted 
hands would be feebly reached towards her, and 
the sharp pain would distort the lovely features, 
and the dear eyes would look up to her so 1m- 
ploringly, the mother’s heart bled as none but a 
mother’s heart can. It was not ovly the dying 
agonies of her child that she dreaded; after a 
few more hours of suffering, a few more struggles 
for breath, afew more looks of love and pain, its 
eyes would see her no more. It would pass 
away from her sight. The timid babe must go 
from all that it knew, all that it had seen, into a 
world where all would be strangers. 

“ All alone, darling ; you must go all alone.” 
That was the bitter thought to that tender moth- 
er. But that was the voice of nature. Soon 
faith whispered, ‘‘ He who prepared your heart 
to welcome the little one so loving when it came 
a stranger into this world, cannot he endow 
some fair and gentle spirit with love and skill to 
meet the little stranger as it enters that world, to 
embrace it tenderly, and gently introduce it to 
the happy scenes of its new existence ? 

“Your Saviour is there; he who said, ‘ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me.’ You have 
trasted his grace for your child's redempuon, 
can you not trust your child in his care? ‘ He 
shal gather the lambs with his arms, and carr 
them in his bosom.’ Your little one will be safe 
in that bosom, and ‘quiet from fear of evil;’ 
more safe, more quiet,’more happy than in your 
own.” Faith allayed the anxiety, and soothed 
the anguish of nature. The weeping mother 
believed and was comforted.— American Messenger. 


He whose wishes, respecting the possessions 
of this world, are the most reasonable and bound- 
ed, is likely to lead the safest, and for that rea- 
son, the most desirable life. 


| thou'rt free, [knee, 


And, dearest, when thou offer’st up thy prayers on bended 
Remember me. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF THE WRECK, 


BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 

Our ship, the old Delaware (line of battle), 
was homeward bound. We were twenty days 
from Gibraltar, and had thas far had quite re- 
spectable weather. On the morning of February 
15th, 1844, we discovered what appeared to be 
a wreck on our weather bow. Word was sent 
to the captain, and he issued orders at once to 
tack and stand for it. Accordingly the ship was 
put about, and as we neared it we found it to be 
a small craft with the mainmast standing, and 
the foremast sawed off within about four feet of 
the deck. The mainshrouds were standing, 
while the mainstay had been secured to the 
stump of the furemast. In addition to this astay 
was rua from the mainmast head to the end of 
the bowsprit. This was all the standing rigging 
in sight from our ship. A boat was lowered, 
and [ was called to go in it with one of the lieu- 
tenants. The wreck lay with her starboard rail 
at the water’s edge, while the larboard side was 
well out, and the sea was breaking over her con- 
tinually. 

We passed around under the stern, and there 
we stopped a few moments to make out her name 
as she rose from the water. We had no difficulty 
in doing this, for the name was plainly painted : 
the “ Harirax, of Halifax.” Then we hauled 
up under the quarter rail, and three of us boerd- 
ed her. Her deck was swept clean, save of such 


rigging and standing stuff as was securely made 
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fast—the hatches were gone, and’ part of the bul- 
warks on the starboard side carried away. One 
life-line was still rove, leading from the taffrail to 
the windlass. We went to the mais hatchway 
and looked down, and we found her to be loaded 
with shingles and staves—probably bound for 
the West Indies. 

Of course we first searched for any living thing 
that might have been left upon the wreck, but 
we could see no signs of such. 

“ Guess they got off somehow,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

“If any ship had picked them up,” I returned, 
“T should have thought they would have taken 
some of this rigging, for surely it is worth 
saving.” 

“ But it may have blowed too hard,” suggest- 
ed the officer. 

I was about to reply, when one of the men, 
who had made his way forward, suddenly utter- 
ed a cry of alarm. 

“ What is it?” the lieutenant asked. 

“} heard somebody groan down here, just as 
sure as you’re alive,” the man returned. 

We hastened forward, and found that the hatch 
of the forecastle compeanionway was on, and that 
it was held in its place by a ling made fast to a 
bolt on the outside, and then passing in, between 
the hatch and the combings, as though some one 
had palled it down after them. 

“Hallo! Anybody there ?”’ shouted the licu- 
tenant. 

We listened, and I distinctly heard a groan. 
Quick as thought we tore the hatch from its 
piace, but at first we could see nothing but wood 
and water. The hulk lay with her stern down, 
aad the bows were so high out of water that the 
two forward upper berths were clear of the flood. 
The water was up above the lower bunks, but 
these two were clear, and these alone. The lad- 
der was in its place, and I went down. I look- 
ed into the bunk upon the starboard side, and 
there I saw a human being. It was a man, 
seeming stark and stiff, for he noticed me not. 
A groan from behind me startled me, and in the 
opposite berth I saw another man. I called at 
once to those on deck, and two of them came 
down. As soon as we could fairly collect our 
reason we called for a rope’s end, and by this 
means we succeeded in getting the men on deck. 
The one who had uttered the groans was able to 
sit up, though he looked more like a thing of the 
grave than like a living man. His face was all 
sunk away till the bones seemed almost in sight, 
and his eyes had the cold, glassy stare of a frozen 


man. The other was senseless and inanimate, | 
bat there was not only warmth about the region | boat went into it, and down we all went together. 


of the heart, but I was sure I could feel its pul- 
sations with my ear. I had a small pocket-mir- 
ror with me—one of those circular things set in 
a little brass case—and this I opened and held to 
his lips. I watched it narrowly, and I saw mois- 
ture gather upon it. 

“There’s life there,” I said. 

“Yes,” returned the other—the one who had 
attracted us by his groans, speaking in a forced 
whisper; “he spoke to me sometime in the night.” 

We at once commenced to chafe the fellow’s 
breast and brow and temples, and ere long his 
eyes were partly opened. But we knew that the 
sooner we could get him into the hands of the 
surgeon the better it would be for him, so we 
wrapped him up as warmly as we could, and 
then got them both into the boat, and having 
made sure that there was no other living thing on 
board, we put off. In twenty minutes from that 
time both the men were in charge of our sur- 
‘geon, and by the help of such restoratives as he 
knew well how to apply, they were brought back 
to active life, though it was some days before 
the weakest one could even sit up. 

Five days afterwards I asked the stoutest of 
the saved men to tell me the particulars of the 
wreck. 

“Ah,” said he, with a dubious shake of the 
head, “it’s a curious story. My name is John 
Lamper, and my mate’s name is Philip Worthen. 
We belong in Lunenberg, which is on King’s 
Bay, just to the southward of Halifax. Five of 
us owned a small schooner, and came out on the 
Banks after codfish. About a fortnight before 
you found us we got caught in a northwester. 
We tried to put back, but we couldn’t do it— 
nor could we lay to. We found that we must 
scud or sink, one of the two, and we chose to 
scud. Away we went for two days like a fright- 
ened dolphin. Our craft was an old one—an 
old coaster we had bought cheap—and she 
contdin’t stand such knocks ; so on the third day, 
just as the blow was over, she sprang aleak. 
We manned the pumps, but ’twas no use. A 
dozen seams were open, and the water came in 
like mad, We found that the old thing must go, 
and we got our boat out, and as quickly as pos 
sible dumped in what provisions we could get at. 
We had just got in one beaker of water, when 
we found the schooner was going, and we made 
a rush for the boat. We had all got in, but when 
we came to the shoving off we had no oars. I 
jumped back after them, and had just got into 
the boat again, when the schooner gave a heave 
ahead and went down. Of course she made a 
whirlpool where the sea closed over her, and the 
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“For awhile I was struggling under water, 
but I came up after a spell, and had sense enough 
to make for the first thing I saw afloat. It prov- 
ed to be the main-hatch. As soon as I had secur- 
ed it, I looked about me. The water was cov- 
ered with the stuff that had been on the schooner’s 
deck, and it was floating about in all directions. 
Of course I looked first for my companions, and 
by-and-by [ saw Phil Worthen clinging to the 
hencoop—for we brougittt out a lot of hens with 
us. But we two were all that ever came up 
alive! We looked for the boat, but it was not 
to be found. 

“ Phil and me got close together, and we soon 
had sense enough to try and find some provisions. 
We did find one bag of bread floating on the 
water, and this we secured. That was all we 
could find. This we secured to the hencoop, 
and then we began to think of making a raft. 
We found some rigging floating about, and after 
a hard siege of more ’n three hours, all the time 
swimming about—we got the hatch, the hencoop, 
the binnacle and a part of the caboose, all lashed 
together, and on this we took our stations. We 
picked up a wooden kid after this, and of course 
secured it, and also one oar. We picked up all 
the old tarpaulins we could find, and these we 
wrapped around the bread-bag to keep the salt 
water out. 

“ Night soon came, and, as luck would have 
it, it commenced to rain. We pulled off all our 
clothes, and as soon as we had got them rinsed 
clear of salt we began to gather fresh water. We 
let’m soak, and then squeezed the water into the 
kid, and before morning we had it full. Two 
days we were on that raft, and on the next we 
fell in with the wreck on which you found us. 
We found no living thing on it, but-we resolved 
to board it. So we put our kid and bread-bag 
on board, and then secured the raft to her stern. 
But on the next night the raft got away some- 
how. That noon our water was gone, and we 
had only ten biscuit left. On the next day our 
bread was gone, and we were parching with thirst. 
In our agony of thirst we drank salt water, and 
it made us sick. That night we watched for a 
sail as long as we could see, and then we crawled 
into the forecastle, and having hauled the hatch 
down after us, we crept into the only two bunks 
that were clear of water. Phil was weaker than 
I was, for I had to help him into his bunk. But 
when I had laid down it didn’t seem as though J 
could ever get up again. 

“T went to sleep—or, rather, sort of fainted 
away—and sometime in the night I was started 
by hearing Phil groan. I asked him what was 
the matter—and he said he was dying. I tried 
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to get up, but I couldn’t move. A sort of stupor 
came over me from my efforts, and I fell away 
again. The next thing I remember was hearing 
you on deck., I tried to cry out, but could only 
groan. I at length made out to groan pretty 
loud, and I knew when you heard me. Of course 
you know the rest. I don’t think I could have 
lived till noon if you hadn’t found us as you did.” 

“Then you know nothing of the former crew 
of the wreck ?” I said. 

“No,” he answered. Iknew thecraft. She 
was a morphr’dite brig, and belonged in Halifax ; 
but I don’t know who was in her; nor what be- 
came of ’em.” 

Three days after that we spoke an English 
barque bound for Halifax, and as the two saved 
men wished it, they were put on board. They 
shed tears of gratitude as they went over the side, 
and even after they had reached the Englishman’s 
boat they uttered their thanks for the service we 
had rendered them. 


BURIED ALIVE, 

Pliny mentions the case of a young man of 
high rank, who having expired sometime, as ix 
was thought, was placed upon the faneral pile. 
The heat of the flames revived him, but he per- 
ished before his friends could rescue him. 
great anatomist, Vesalius, had the unspeakable 
misfortune to commence the dissection of a living 
body, apparently dead. Less unhappy was the 
fate of the Abbe Prevost, who fell into an apo- 

lectic fit, but recovered his con sci too 
ate—under the scalpel. Preparations were mad 
to embalm the body of Cardinal Somaglia. The 
operator had scarcely penetrated into the chest 
when the heart was seen to beat. Returning 


partially to his senses, he had sufficient strength 
to push away the knife; but the lung was mor- 
tally wounded. Inone of our journals is record- 
ed the strangely interesting case of the Rev. Mr. 


Tennant, of New Jersey, who lay three days in 
his shroud, and was saved interment almost by a 
miracle. We find a collection by Bruhier, of no, 
less than fifty-two cases of persons buried alive ; 
four dissected prematurely ; fifty-three who re- 
covered after being coffined; and seventy-two 
falsely considered dead.— Saturday Eve. Gazette. 


A GENEROUS BELLE. 

At a festival recently held in Newark, N. J., a 
lady came up toa table on which was every del- 
icacy in the way of fruits, candy, or cake, and 
intimated her desire to purchase something. 

“ Mr. R.” said she to the young lady in at- 
tendance, “paid for my coming in, and also 
treated me to ice-cream, and I’m determined to 
buy something now I’m here.” 

She took her purse from her pocket, and 
whilst seeking with her fingers in its recesses, 
ran her eyes over the table, and settling them 
upon some almonds, inquired : 

“How many do you give for a cent ?” 

“Four,” was the reply. 

“ Then give me two cents’ worth, for I am 
determined to buy something.” —New York Pic. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

In the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, we come before the reader with num- 
ber one of volume third. It will be seen that we 
appear upon nicer paper than heretofore, and 
that we present the same abundant feast of intel- 
lectual food for our vast list of subscribers. We 
have added, for the coming year, to our already 
extensive list of contributors, and can promise 
the readers of our Dollar Magazine much grati- 
fication in the perusal of its numbers for the 
year before us. 

To secure the work complete, it is all-impor- 
tant to subscribe at once, as we can only print 
up to the demand, and it will be remembered how 
many we were obliged to disappoint last year, 
who were late in sending in their subscriptions, 
the demand being so great as not to leave a sin- 
gle back number_to send to those who desired 
unbroken sets. 

We shall continue to make each number com- 
plete in itself, and to fill the hundred pages which 
we send out each month with such pleasant and 
readable tales, sketches, miscellany, and poems, 
with records of all that is new and curious, as to 
make the Dollar Monthly a charming and ac- 
ceptable visitor, and still prove it to be, what it 
really is, the cheapest magazine in the world. 


Ampte Room.—The largest reading-room in 
the world is now nearly completed in the British 
Museum. It is circular, 140 feet in diameter, 
and 106 in height. The tables will accommo- 
date nearly four hundred readers. The wrought 
iron book-cases will contain 102,000 volumes. 
The cost of the room will be about $500,000. 


Bixpinc ovr Dorian Monruty.—We are 
prepared to bind up neatly in cloth covers the 
last year’s numbers of our Magazine, for all per- 
sons who will bring them into our office, and re- 


turn them in one week, at a charge of thirty-seven 
ents. 


A sew Reapinc.—The eleventh command- 
ment is read by defaulters; “ Thou shalt not be 
found out.” This was the Spartan, but should 


not be the Christian version of the law of meum 
and tuum. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror aD PROPRIETOR. 


A BOLD DANCER, 


It appears that an English danseuse—a Miss 
Thompson—has been acting with great audacity 
to the Austrian authorities in Hungary. We 
have heard of this affair before, but the corres- 
pondent of the New York Herald furnishes full 
and authentic particulars: ‘ While in Pesth 
she made herself mistress of the ‘ Czardas,’ the 
national dance of Hungary; and, wishing to 
pay a proper deference to the feelings of the 
country in which she danced, gave orders that a 
dress should be prepared displaying the national 
colors. The tailor, however (for in these re- 
gions the modistins are represented by men), in- 
formed her that he dare not make such a dress, 
as it was strictly forbidden by law. Accordingly 
it was decided that the green should be left out, 
and Miss Thompson appeared in white and red. 
She determined, however, not to be beaten ; and 
upon her arrival in Temesvar she donned a 
green sash, which she had provided on purpose. 
With this she appeared in a true woman’s spirit, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the police. 
On her return to Pesth, a gendarme was ap- 
pointed expressly to watch her on the stage, 
who, after remonstrating in vain with Thomp- 
son (who pretended that she did not understand 
German), threatened to remove her by force. 
As the menace would actually have been carried 
into effect, Miss Thompson was forced to take 
off her sash, but carried in its stexd, to the dis- 
gust of the officials, a bouquet, whose predomi- 
nant color was green, thus exhibiting to the au- 
dience their much loved national colors—whiite, 
green and red.” 


Kipnarrinc Cuixese.—The Chinese Gov- 
ernor-General of Fuh keen and Chekiang has is- 
sued a proclamation in which he says that it has 
come to his knowledge that female children had 


been bought at Ningpo for the purpose of being 
shipped to foreign countries, supposed to Cuba. 


PictortaL.—Any of our Magazine 
subscribers who are not acquainted with Ballou’s 
Pictorial, will have a copyforwarded to them as 


asample, by sending us a line requesting the 
same. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


WANTED—A SUBJECT. 

How many a writer, with a head full of gen- 
eral information, with no lack of humor, wit 
and eloquence, with a determination to immor- 
talize himself, has been arrested on the threshold 
of his effort by the want @f a theme! In vaio 
he gazes moonstruck on the ceiling—in vain: 
plunges the steel into the bottom of his ink- 
stand, as if he would “pluck up drowned sub- 
jects by the locks ;” for though he may “call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” they will not an- 
swerhim. Yet let but the key-note, the word, 
the idea suggest itself, and his faculties flow 
forth in their bright play, like a stream when the 
dam has been removed. The want of a subject 
isa frequent complaint of professional scribes, 
and yet wits, starting without any solid founda- 
tion, or writing on the absurdest themes, have 
been generally most successful. Rochester’s 
happiest poem is “ Ou Nothing,” and nothing 
can very well be better. Jules Janin’s “ Dead 
Donkey ” is one of his most felicitous works. 

Alexander Selkirk, on his desolate island, 
was “ monarch of all he surveyed ;” but he had 
no subjects, Many a poor penny-a liner has been 
in the same predicament. To the Grubstreet 
scribbler, who is paid by the job, the want of a 
subject is a direful calamity; it is bread out of 
‘his mouth. And here let us relate an actual 


adventure that chanced to one of the scribbling 
fraternity, and let us call the hero Gabriel Crow- 
quill, lest, peradventure, should he be living, his 
f.elings might be wounded at the recital. 

Gabriel was a ready writer when his subject 
was furnished him, but was very slow to origi- 


nate themes. He made no secret of this defi- 
ciency, and once, in the public room of a hotel, 
declared to a group of his brethren of the quill, 
that he would give fifteen dollars for a “ good 
fresh subject.” The offer created a laugh, and 
soon passed from the memory of his immediate 
auditors, though one man, a stranger, dressed 
in rusty black, and smoking a cheroot, was 
wonderfally struck by it. 

That night, as Gabriel Crowquill was seated 
with a blank look before a blank quire of paper, 
gnawing the feather of an inkless quill, there 


was a knock at his door. 

“ Come in!” 

The invitation was obeyed. A grim-looking 
individual, in rasty black, with a red nose, and 
a dingy white felt hat, with a wisp of crape 
round it, entered, and carefully closed the door 


behind him, 
“ Honor bright ?” said the doubtfal visitor. 


“Of course,” answered Gabriel, in a very 
foggy way. 


“You're in want of a subject?” 

“ Terribly.” 

“And you offered fifteen dollars for one this 
morning ?” 

“T did,” said the desperate editor. 

“ Make it twenty.” 

will.” 

“It’s a bargain,” said the red-nosed man. 
“ Where will you have it?” 

“ Here.” 

“ When ?” 

“ Now.” 

“ All right, squire,” said the man; “I'll be 
back in five minutes. You’ve got a bargain. 
The medical college would give me twenty- 
five.” 

“Stay!” cried the author, a sudden light 
flashing on his mind ; “ what’s your business ?” 

“ Body snatching !” answered the professional, 
in a hoarse whisper. “I’ve got sich a prime 
subject !”” 

“ Avaunt!” shouted the author. “ Thy bones 
are marrowless !” 

“ Aint you a doctor?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“Don’t you cut fulks up?” 

“Yes; but only in the newspapers ; figura- 
tively—not physically.” 

“ It’s all a mistake, then. But you wouldn’t 
betray au honest fellow that has a family to 
support ?” said the Ghoul, with a piteous whine. 

“No, no!—only begone. I’in busy.” 

The spectre vanished. 

“ Eureka!” shouted the scribe, as he dashed 
his pen into the ink. “I have found a subject!” 
And forthwith he produced that brilliant essay 
on “ Violations of the Grave,” which made such 
a tre in the columns of the 
“Columbian Globe,” ten years ago, and won 
for Gabriel the applause of the public, and the 


hatred of the surgeons. 


dous 


Uncrie Sam.—Our respected uncle’s money- 
box is full to overflowing. He has a couple 
of scores of millions of luose change. Don’t 
little Vie. and, the Emperor Nap. wish they had 


it? Of course not, 


CocutnEat.—The cochineal insect, from which 
a beautifal scarlet dye is obtained, is imported 
into Great Britain to the extent of 1000 tons 
annually, valued at £140,000. 


Peart Burroxs.—Great Britain imports 
1000 tons of pearl shells, the whole of which are 
manufactured into buttons and studs. 
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ORIGIN OF THE FAN, 

A Chinese legend relates that the‘ beautiful 
Kenzi, daughter of a mandarin, during the 
Feast of the Lanterns, finding herself overcome 
by the heat, took off her mask, and while pro- 
tecting her face, agitated it in such a way as to 
precipitate the undulations of the air. The la- 
dies were so struck by the grace of this proceed- 
ing that many of them dropped their masks and 
imitated the bewitching Kenzi. We suppose 
this account of the origin of the fan is about as 
authentic as Charles Lamb’s story of the discov- 
ery of the delicacy of roast pork by the Chinese. 
But the fan is undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
Its use was allied to the religious practices of 
the ancient Egyptians. Euripides, Longinus, 
Lucian, and many other Greck and Latin au- 
thors, make mention of the fan. We even see 
it represented on some of the old Etruscan 
vases. It is difficult to tell at what period the 
fan was introduced into the west of Europe. 
The Crusaders, on their return from Palestine, 
introduced it extensively among the French la- 
dies. In the commencement of the sixteenth 
century it became general in Europe. The ma- 
terials employed in the manufacture were com- 
monly gold, silver, ivory, ostrich and peacock 
feathers. 

The fan makers of Paris formed a distinct 
corporation before the time of Louis XIV., in 
whose reign the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes drove many fan-makers to Great Britain. 
Paris is now the great centre of the business, 
and French fans are exported in large quantities 
to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, the Antilles, tio, 
St. Thomas, New York, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Porto Rico, Havana, Constantinople, the 
East Indies, Smyrna, Persia, and Spain. But 
if the French make the finest fans in the world, 
it requires Spanish ladies to use them as no 
others cando. In the fair hands of a belle of 
Madrid or Havana, the fan becomes eloquent— 
as eloquent as the bright eyes that give empha- 
sis to its language, or the coral lips that mur- 
mur the most musical of tongues. The fan can 
be made to express encouragement, aversion, 
love, hate, and all the nicer shades of senti- 
ment. A Spanish coquette would be completely 
disarmed if she lost her fan. No wonder that 
the French manufacturers do a great business. 


Specurative.—Sir Humphrey Davy said he 
had often heard of a flight of steps, but had never 
been able to discover whither they migrated. 


Tuve.—Dress and devotion go together. “A 
love of a bonnet” must be seen at charch. 


WAR DATES. 

The following dates of the various operations 
in the Crimea will be found worthy of preserva- 
tion ; 

Sept. 4, 1854... Embarkation of the French 
army (25,000 men) agd the Turkish army (8000 
-men) at Varna. 

Sept. 9...The fleet carrying the British army 
(25,000 men) joins the Turko-French fleet at 
the Isle of Serpents. 


Sept. 14... Debarcation of the allied armies at 
Eupatoria, near the old fort. This operation is 
not interrupted by the Russians, and lasts six 
hours. 

Sept. 20...Battle of the Alma. 

Sept. 27...The allied army, after having 
crossed the Alma, the Balbeck, and several 
other streams, reaches the heights of Balaklava 
by a flank march. The English take possession 
of the town, and make it the base of their 
operations. 

Sept. 29... Reconnoissance of Sebastopol. 

Oct. 9...Opening of the trench at 2100 yards 
from the place. 

Oct. 17...Opening of the fire against the 
place. The combined fleets take part in it. 

Oct. 25...Battle of Balaklava. 

Nov. 6... Battle of Inkermann. 

May 22, 1855...Taking of the cemetery. 

May 24...Expedition to Sea of Azoff com- 
pletely successful. 

May 25...The allied army occupies the line 
of the Tchernaya. 

June 7... Taking of the Mamelon Vert. 

June 18... Unsuccessful assault on the Male- 
koff. 
August 16...Battle of the Tchernaya. 

Sept. 8... Capture of the Malakoff. 

Sept. 9... The enemy evacuates the south part 
of the city and retires to the north. ¥ 

Sebastopol was bombarded and cannonaded 
for 322 days. 


New Sreamer.—The steamship Adriatic, 
now being built for the Collins line of steamers, 
will be, when completed, the largest and most 
magniticent vessel afloat. She will measure five 
thousand six hundred tons; her length will be 
three hundred and forty-five feet on the broad 
line; depth of hold, thirty-three feet ; breadth of 
beam, fifty feet. 


Queer Festivity.—A Scotch paper says: 
“Some whiskey having been procured, the 
‘brave armies of the Crimea’ were drunk.” 
They have been in that cordition, but is it right 
to boast of it? 
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WAYS AND MEANS, 

Almost every one can manage to pick up a 
living, and even to get rich, if he sets out with 
a determination to do so ; to be cast down by no 
discouragement, and daunted by no failure. A 
man who would get along, must be no stickler 
for a particular calling or line of business. How 
few successful men are prosperous in their 
chosen pursuit! Most men have to bend to 
circumstances, for it is only really great men 
who can make circumstances bend to them. 

When Grant Thorburn, who came to this 
country as a nail maker, was without a resource, 
passing a flower-stand one day, he rubbed his 
fingers carefully over the leaves of a shrub, and 
was pleased with the fragrance they emitted. 
This trifling occurrence led him to entertain the 
idea of selling plants, and he soon became the 
leading seedsman and florist of the United 
States, possessor of a vast establishment, and 
ou the road to fortune. We do not mean to 
hint that it is judicious for men to be constantly 
making experiments, abandoning one pursuit 
for another—by no means; but that no one 
should despair when one string fails. When 
one plank has fairly sunk from under you, then 
it is time to look out,for another, and that in- 
stantly, if you would keep your head above water. 

Nil desperandum should be every true man’s 
motto. “ Hangin’s wulgar,” as old Weller says. 
To the man who is true to himself, “ something 
will turn up,” as Mr. Micawber says. Every 
man, though not necessarily a “ Jack-of-all- 
trades,” should know how to do more things 
thanone. It is this universality, this general apti- 
tude, so characteristic of that type of the Anglo 
Saxon race, nurtured on this shore of the At- 
lantic, which has given the great Yankee nation 
its unexampled success, and rendered destitution 
and pauperism so rare a thing among us. That 
universality of ability, which in the old world 
has characterized only a few great men, who 
stand like beacon-lights along the line of centu- 
ries, is here the characteristic feature of the pco- 
ple. There are few successful men among us 
who have not “ in their time played many parts.” 
We have scores of admirable Crichtons. 

As an instance of Yankee ingenuity that oc- 
curs to us at this moment, we may mention 
(though we do not hold him up as an example) 
our friend, Mr. Neutrum Tink, the portrait 
painter. ° He was something more than a daub- 
er, but he found that his profession here, in Bos- 
tou, would not support him and his large family, 
and he accordingly moved to New York. The 
last time we visited that city, we noticed a very 
elegant private carriage in Broadway, and on 
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asking who owned so splendid an establishment, 
were informed that it belonged to Mr. Neutram 
Tink, the artist. Chancing to meet Neutram at 
Taylor’s shortly afterwards, we asked him the 
secret of his success. He told us in confidence. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, ‘‘it’s all owing to an 
idea Lhit upon. I live by manufacturing ances- 
tors for parvenus.”’ 

“ Manufacturing ancestors !”” 

“Exactly so. Only to-day I received an or- 


der from Mr. Sordid Pelf, who has just built « 


palace up-town, for a whole family gallery—you 
are aware he was afoundling. We trace back 
to Sir Wynkin de Pelf, who came over to Eng- 
land with the Norman conquest. I have just 
dead-colored him—a fine, brawny rascal in ar- 
mor, receiving knighthood from the hands of 
William. But this is in confidence. But you 
must excuse me now, for I have half a dozen 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers in 
my smoke-house—original Vandykes—who will 
be done a little too brown if I don’t make haste 
to air them.” Neutrum Tink will probably die 
a millionaire. 


A FORMIDABLE Work.—An immense un- 
published MS. of Rev. Dr. Mather, the eccen- 
tric Puritan divine, embodying his “ Mlustra- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures,” is stored in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
where it is shown in six volumes folio, of rough- 
edged, whity-brown foolscap, written in the 
author’s round, exact hand, in double colamns ; 
its magnitude and forgotten theology bidding de- 
fiance to the enterprise of editors and publishers. 


P rcrorntaL — The rapidity with which this 
lustrated weekly journal has grown into public favor, and 
the immense circulation it enjoys, in the homes of the 
wealthy and refined, as well as in the humblest backwood 
settlement, illustrates the fact that it is a puper for the 

le, calculated to gladden each and every fireside. 
Ballou’s Pictorial wields a powerful influence for good in 
the pure morality of its pleasing contents.— Christ: 
Freeman, Boston. 


New Haven, an Irishman, 
named Eagan, “ died as the fool dieth,” in con- 
sequence of drinking a quart of spirits, on a 
wager. Men who will be guilty of such folly, 
ought to die. 


Cuurcu Cnorrs—Several of our Boston 
churches pay from $1500 to $2000 a year for 
their music, and many other parishes appropri- 
ate from $1000 to $1500 for the same purpose. 

A Txipcre.—Napoleon said a handsome 
woman was a jewel, a good one a treasure. 


= 
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HOAXES. 
These sort of practical white lies have been 
current from time immemorial. The pleasure 
that mankind experience in being cheated always 
incites individuals to cheat them. The morality 
of deceiving people, even in fun, is question- 
able; and yet some successful hoaxes are so 
stupendous, such “gigantic jokes,” that even 
stern moralists forgive them for their magnitude. 
Sach was Richard Adams Locke’s famous moon 
hoax, wherein he deceived thousands of persons 
by a narrative coined from the imagination, but 
dressed up with all the minutiew of accurate 
science. Of similar magnitude was Theodore 
Hook’s imposition on the London tradesmen, to 
some hundreds of whom he wrote orders for 
large quantities of the articles they dealt in to 
be sent to a certain house in Tottenham Court 
Road. Never was such a throng congregated, 
even in London, for all the goods were ordered 
at the same hour of the afternoon. But this 
hoax wanted the redeeming quality of good na- 
ture, for it involved great expense, injury, and 
severe disappointment to the victims. 

Another gigantic hoax always struck us as the 
neatest and most inoffensive of its kind. It is 
the well known story of the invalid who was to 
fire the twenty-second gun at Paris announcing 
the birth of the king of Rome. Twenty-one 
guns, fired at intervals of a few seconds, signi- 
fied a daughter—twenty two, a son burn to Na- 
poleon. The old soldier suffered a long interval 
to elapse afver the twenty-first gun; the vast 
crowd began to disperse in disappointment ; 
then, when these were completely ‘‘sold,” the 
veteran applied his match, and in a flash the 
murmurings were changed to rejoicings. 

In Addison’s time, hoaxes were called “ bites,” 

and the inferior sort of wits practised them as 
exteftsively as they are practised now-a-days. 
One of them is recorded in the Spectator, and 
serves as a specimen of its class. A criminal 
sentenced at the old Bailey to be hanged, sells 
his body to a surgeon for five guineas, payable in 
advance. The moment he has the moncy in his 
hands, he exclaims to the discomfited man of 
science : ‘A bite! I’m to be hanged in chains.” 
The Yankees are fond of hoaxes, and are adepts 
in conducting them. They are perpetrated with 
a “total disregard to expense.” Witness the 
ovations to Shales, the “ great American trage- 
dian,” to Mellen and to Pratt. The cleverness 
of hoaxing a sharp wit, or the public at large, 
palliates its immorality ; but there is little credit 
over half witted victims, and such are most gen- 
erally selected as butts. 


Garrick, the great English actor, was con- 


stantly quizzing and hoaxing people. An inti- 
mate friend of his, Dr. Monsey, gave Tom Tay- 
lor a great many instances of this mischievous 
propensity. One day, when Garrick was with 
Monsey, at the joyful sound of twelve at noon, a 
great many boys poured out of school. Garrick 
selected one, whom he accused of having treated 
another cruelly, who stood near him. The boy 
declared that he had not been ill-treated; and 
Garrick then scolded the other still more, affect- 
ing to think how little he deserved the generos- 
ity of the boy who sought to excuse him by a 
falsehood. The boys were left in a state of con- 
sternation by Garrick’s terrific demeanor and 
piercing eye; and he told Monscy that he 
derived much advantage from observing their 
various emotions. 

While he was walking with Monsey, on 
another occasion, he saw a ticket-porter going 
before them at a brisk pace, and humming a 
tune. They were then at old Somerset House. 
“T’ll get a crowd around that man,” said Gar- 
rick, “before he reaches Temple Bar.” He 
then advanced before the man, turned his head, 
and gave him a piercing look. ‘The man’s gay- 
ety was checked in a moment; he kept his eye 
or Garrick, who stopped at an apple-stall till the 
man came near, then gave him another pene- 
trating glance, and went immediately on. The 
man began to look if there was anything strange 
about him that attracted the gentleman’s notice, 
and, as Garrick repeated the same expedient, 
turned himself in all directions, and pulled off 
his wig, to see if anything ridiculous was at- 
tached tohim. By this time, the restless auxiety 
of the man excited the notice of the passengers, 
and Garrick effected his purpose of gathering a 
crowd round the porter before he reached Tem- 
ple Bar. Such jokes as these we consider quite 
unworthy of a man, and wags who are perpetu- 
ally practising them, deserve to be indicted as 
public nuisances. 


Carxa.—When clay is mixed with flinty earth, 
and afterwards baked, it forms a semi-transparent 
mass; and as this compound was first known in 
China, and imported from that country into 
England, the ware thus made received its name. 


Severe Orrnioyx.—Lord Chatham, speek- 
ing of a statesman of his time who was in place, 
said: “That man would not be honest if he 
could, and could not if he would.” 


Tue Frencn 1x TurKxey.—A French the- 
atre is to be started at Constantinople, and is to 


perform comic opera, vaudeville, and ballet. 


il 
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SPARRING OF WITS. 

Outsiders are not aware how little actual fe- 
rocity there is in the public squabbles of editors 
and other professional men. Prentiss, of the 
Louisville Journal, and the editor of the Louis- 
ville Democrat, used to abuse each other like 
pickpockets in their daily papers, and yet they 
would sup together at night with all the cordial- 
ity of Damon and Pythias. 

In London, it used to be the custom for actors 
and literary men to walk in the piazzas of Covent 
Garden in the middle of the day, and then ad- 
journ to dinner at one of the neighboring coffee- 
houses. Murphy, the author, told Tom Taylor 
that he was one day witness of the following 
scene: Foote, the wit and actor, was walking 
with one party of friends, and Macklin (the 
“Jew that Shakspeare drew”), with another. 
Foote diverted his friends at the expense of 
Macklin, whom he not only turned into ridicule, 
but whose character he attacked at all points. 
Macklin was as active in abusing Foote. The re- 
ciprocal attacks seemed to receive an additional 
stimulus as they passed each other. At length, 
all the friends of both parties went away, and 
Foote and Macklin were left masters of the 
field; but Murphy lingered, after he had taken 
leave of Foote, merely to see how the combat- 
ants would treat each other. To his surprise, 
Foote advanced to Macklin, and said, in an 
amicable manner: “ Macklin, as we are left 
alone, suppose we take a beefsteak together.” 
“ With all my heart,” said Macklin; and they 
adjourned to the Bedford, as if they had been 
the best of friends. Both gave public readings, 
in which they abused each other without stint. 
On one occasion, Foote expressed his surprise 
that Macklin should have had a Latin quotation 


ed. “ When he was footman to a wild, extray- 
agant student at the university, and carried his 
master’s books to the pawnbroker’s, he probably 


picked up the quotation on the way.” After a | 


pause, Foote added: “No, that could not be, 
for the fellow could not read at that time.” It 
need hardly be said that Macklin never served in 
such a capacity. 

Quin said of bim: “ If God writes a legible 
hand, that fellow is a villain.” And at another 
time, he had the audacity to say to Macklin 
himself: “Mr. Macklin, by the lines—I beg 
your pardon, sir—by the cordage of your face, 
you should be hanged.” 


Snootine Buttets.—The amount of metal 
thrown into Sebastopol by the allies during the 
last of the siege, was full 9,000,000 pounds. 


COURAGE, 
Courage is generally a resolution to face dan- 


gers with the extent and character of which we 


are acquainted. “All men are cowards in the 
dark.” A gallant sailor will show fear, the first 
time he mounts a horse; and a cavalry officer 
would be likely to show the white feather in a 
navalengagement. The readiness with whicha 
man will face danger and death in one form and 
shrink from it in another, was strikingly exem- 
plified in Junot, one of Bonaparte’s generals, 
who won promotion by his coolness at the siege 
of Toulon. He was writing a despatch, by or- 
der of Bonaparte, when a bombshell burst near 
him. He promptly observed that he wanted. 
sand, and it came just in time. Yet Sir Sydney 


| Smith said that when Junot came on board his 


flag-ship, the Tigre, he was so frightened in 
mounting the ladder, that it was found neces- 
sary to hoist him on board through one of the 
port-holes. 


A NOVEL VERSION. 

John Kemble used to relate many whimsica! 
anecdotes of provincial actors, whom he knew in 
the early part of his life. He said that an actor 
who was to perform the character of Kent, in the 
play of “ King Lear,” had dressed himself like 
a doctor, with a large grizzle wig, having a 
walking-stick, which he held up to his nose, and 
a box under his arm. Being asked why he 
dressed the Earl of Kent in that manner, he 
said: ‘“ People mistake the character; he was 
not an carl, buta doctor. Does not Kent say, 
when the king draws his sword on him for 
speaking in favor of Cordelia, ‘Do kill thy 


| physician, Lear ? and when the king tells him to 
| take his ‘ hated trunk from his dominions,’ and 
in his advertisement. “ But Ihave it,” he add- | 


Kent says, ‘ Now to new climates my old trunk 
V’ll bear,’ what could he mean but his medicine- 
chest, to practise in another country ?” 


Curious Cuurcu.—Dr. Bellows’s church, 
New York, is built in alternate layers of red 
and yellow brick, which gives it a resemblance 
to mutton chops, or raw pork, says the New 
York Mirror. Some of the finest churches in 
Italy are built in this manner. 


Rovte To trr Pacirr1c —The survey of the 
Mesilla valley secures to the United States both 
passes to the Pacific, and the new territory 


abounds in precious metals. 
is growing rich. 


Really, Uncle Sam 


Bricat.—A chap in at Phillips & Sampson’s 
said he thought Shakspeare “ pooty good.” 
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Foreign Miscellanp. 


The restrictions on the importation of salt 
into Russia have been abolished. 
The Anglo French contingent will go to Tre- 
bizond, and be placed under the command of 
Omar Pacha. 
The London Illustrated News has a genealogi- 
cal sketch, proving that Louis Napoleon is a 
cousin of Queen Victoria. 
The Russian treasury has received large sms 
of money through Berlin. Knoglish war mate- 
rial was constantly passing through Prussia for 
the army. 
The London Times quotes several of the New 
York Tribune’s theatrical criticisms, at full 
leagth, under the head of “ Splending Writing 
in America.” 
A return was recently issued, which repre- 
sents that on the first of January, 1855, the 
number of registered steam vessels in Great 
Britain was 1480. 
Louis Napoleon is about to enter upon the 
same measures. of free trade which have con- 
tributed so much to strengthen the commercial 
position of England. 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, it is said, is really 
betrothed to the eldest daughter of Victoria and 
Albert, but the wedding is postponed, as she is 
considered two be “‘o’er young to marry yet.” 


One of the superstitions of France is that a 
fire kindled by lightning cannot be extinguished, 
and that he who attempts to extinguish it will 
die within the year. 

Queen Victoria, in her visit to France, did 
not escape the petitioning fraternity, for it is as- 
serted that no fewer than 100,000 petitions or 
begging letters were forwarded to her. 

It would be a curious chapter in history if the 
present Murat should become king of Naples. 
During the reign of Louis Philippe this indi- 
vidual kept a boarding-house in the United 
States. 

David Solomons, a Jew, being senior Alder- 
man below the chair, will be Lord Mayor for 
London next year. No opposition is expected. 
He will be the first Jew who has ever filled that 
office. 

M. Pouillet, of the Academy at Paris, has an 
apparatus determining the height of clouds by 
the aid of photography; and at St. Petersburg, 
the camera has been made to do good service in 
the reduction and reproduction of large topo- 

graphical maps. ° 

New companies have been formed for increas 
ing the amount of the French merchant navy. 
All the ship builders at Marseilles, Bayonne, 
Nantes, and Saint Malo, have received orders 
for building ships that will take more than two 
years to complete. 


In Anstralia, New Zealand, the Friendly and 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There are fifty cotton mills in Russia, employ- 
ing, altogether, six hundred thousand shuttles. 

Alexander Dumas is writing a series of articles 
entitled, ‘‘ Great men in their dressing-gowns.” 

Moscow advices state that 193,000 men have 
been added to the military force of Russia. 


A letter from Revel estimates the Russian 
marine forces in that part of the Baltic at 40,000 
tons. . 


The Espana announces the death of Donna 
Isabella Muria, who was Regent of Portugal 
from 1826 w 1828. 

Pelissier, it is stated, will, in addition to his 
marshal’s baton, be rewarded with the title of 
Duke of Sebustopol. 

The loss of life from snake-bites in Scinde has 
become so serious, that Government has taken 
measures for the destruction of these reptiles. 


The revenue returns of Great Britain show an 
increase of nearly cight and one-half millions 
sterling, owing chiefly to the additional income 
tax. 


Mile. Bosio, Lablache, and Tamberlik have 
quitted Paris, en route for St. Petersburg, where 
the grave events of the war are not allowed to 
interfere with the public amusements. 

Baron Alexander de Humboldt recently cele- 
brated the 86th anniversary of his birthday, but 
notwithstanding his age, he unremittingly con- 
Hinues his important labors. 

Mr. Bates, the late town clerk of Belfast, has 
died of a broken heart, it is stated, in conse- 
quence of the law proceedings carried on against 
the bankrupt corporatiun of that town. 

English papers express the opinion, founded 
on careful examination, that Great Britain will 
only require an importation of 20,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, to supply every possible deficiency. 


In some places on the Austrian military fron- 
tiers one-fifth of the entire population has been 
carried off by the cholera. In the village of Lu- 
kovdov one-third of the inhabitants fell victims. 


The Pope is suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease, and it is said Louis Napoleon has his eye 
upon the Papal chair, for his cousin, Lucien 
Bonaparte, son of Charles Louis Bonaparte, 
who is to be inade a cardinal. 

General Canrobert was offered the dignity of 
Marshal of France, when that ravk was bestowed 
on General Pelissier, but declined to accept it, 
that he might not detract from the lustre of the 
achievements of his brother officer. 


The returns of the Registrar-General of Agri- 
cultural statistics for ireland shows that there 
has been, this year, an increase of 87,293 acres 
on cereal crops, of 25,513 on gréen crops, and of 
53,873 on meadow and clover, whilst there was 
a decrease of 54,297 on flax. 


The British government is just now seriously 
engaged with the question of a new national 


Fegee Islands, there are 46 Wesleyan ministers, | #/lery. Ministers feel that the present mode of 
besides a number of native assistant missiona. | ¢xhibiting the national pictures—at Windsor, 


ries. There are 19,897 members, of whom 7190 


Hampton Court, the British Museum, the Na- 


are Europeans, and the rest native converts, | tional Gallery, and Marlborough House—is em- 


There are 481 chapels, 80,000 hearers, ahd 
35,576 Sabbath and day scholars. 


inently unsatisfactory. Plans are before them 
for consolidating these galleries. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Acattle-train, five-eighths of a mile long, lately 
came over the Boston and Montreal Railroad. 

Wickliffe, Bishop Taylor, Bishop South and 
John os all wore mustachios. 


In 1793, Capt. Seymour arrived at New York 
from Holland in nine weeks, a quick voyage then. 


In the last century, the news used to fly 
from Boston to Philadelphia in ten days. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has written a 
complimentary autograph letter to Lieut. Maury. 

A Mr. Joseph Post was lately married to Miss 
Martha Rails. Strange, but true. 

E. Merriam, the Brooklyn meteorologist, says 
the Arctic zone is full of coal. 

A Maltese protested he was an English sub- 
ject because he drank and swore. 

A poet, who wrote very strong lines, was re- 
quired to furnish one to catch a shark with. 

A splendid pair of chandeliers have been sent 
to the Japan emperor asa present from the U. S. 

The Chicago Times says that the First Pres- 
byterian Church in that city has been sold toa 
gentleman who intends to convertit into a theatre. 

A manofacturer in Plainfield, Conn., has 
been fined $20 and costs, for employing a boy 
under 12 years of age, for 12 1-2 hours a day, in 
the Union Covton Mill. 

In Dr. Alexander’s church, Fifth avenue, New 
York, the choir has been dismissed, the fiue or- 
gan has been removed so as to face the people, 
and the singing is performed by the congregation. 

The Board of Education in New York city, 
estimates the sum which will be required for school 
purposes the coming year, at $1,023,354 36. The 
number of pupils last year was 128,608. 

A wedding lately came off at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, which was the ninth occasion on which 
the bride had been made happy by matrimony, 
reminding classical readers the story of the 
Turkish princess. 

A fine boy named Frazer, fell upon his knife 
while running a race with other boys at Bigbee 
Valley Mississippi; the blade entered his heart, 
and he died — his father, whv was-one of the 
umpires, could reach him. : 

The Troy Times says Mrs. Robinson is be- 
having badly at Sing Sing. She conducted her- 
self properly for some time, but latterly she has 
become as frantic and as ungovernable as ever, 
80 that the matron has been obliged to confine 
her in a cell. 


The forthcoming work of Agassiz contains in- 
teresting comparisons of the geological condition 


of America with that of the Old World, illustra- ‘ 


ted in a remarkable manner by the existing 
species of living animals in our country. Mr. 
Agassiz is greatly encouraged by his success. 
A nervous gentleman whose regard for per- 
sonal comforwis paramount to his sense’ of na- 
tional honor, and the importance of the Arctic 
researches upon commercial affairs, says: ‘After 
all, the grand achievement of Dr. , eet was in 


ing a place where mosqaitoes have never 
seen.” 
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Some farms in Vermont are so steep that they 
require ploughmen with one short leg. ‘ 

A poor pianiste makes a dead march of every 
one she plays—she murders ’em. 

People “of a certain age” will be sorry to 
hear that they are growing dates in Georgia. 

Parson Etting, in speaking of a churchyard, 
said he wouldn’t be buried there as long as he 
lived. 


“ Poor rule that wont work both ways,” as the 
boy said when he threw the rule back at his 
master. 


Why is a New York omnibus like the heart of 
a flirt? Because there is always room for one 
more to be taken in. 

Within six months, it is said, eleven postmas- 
—e been arrested in Qhio for robbing the 
mats. 

The average duration of human life throughout 
the world is 33 years. ee oro die previous 
to the age of 7 years—one-half before reaching 17. 

The youth who left his home because his 
mother would not allow him to wear a standing 
collar, is now acting as corresponding secretary 
to a caravan. 

Here is a fine spevimen of New York criticism : 
“ Rachel rose last night to the full height of her 
talent. She clasped the star of her genius, and 
placed it, in all its splendor, on her brows.” 

Punch says one of the assistants in the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum has published a 
pair of new boots that are making a deal of 
noise, just at present, in the literary world. 

The Hartford Courant is informed by sev- 
eral correspondents, that there are no less than 
twenty faro banks in full operation in that city, 
and that there is more gambling carried on there 
than in any city of its size in the Union. 

Immense beds of soapstone have been discov- 
ered within a few years past in Walcotville, 
Conn., on the Naugatuck railroad. A company 
has been former for the purpose of carrying on 
the quarrying business. 

Nathaniel Cummings, who runs the accommo- 
dation train between Waukegan and Chicago, 
Illinois, is said to be the oldest engineer in the 
United States, having driven the first locomotive 
placed on a railroad in this country. 

It is said that the executors of the estate of 
Mrs. Emily C. Judson, have made arrangements 
with the v. Rufus W. Griswold, D. D., to 
prepare a memoir of her life and letters. It is 
expected the book will be published next spring. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says ghat the um- 
brella men in New York have been compelled 
to fit out a dozen whalers for the purpose of get- 
ting whalebone enough to keep up their busi- 
ness. The ladies have put the whole stock on 
hand into their petticoats. 


The manufacture of paper from numerous 
kinds of grasses, straw and wood, is by no means 
anew thing. Jacob Christian Scaffers, a Ger- 
man theologian, printed a book in 1772, on 
sixty specimens of paper, made from as many 
substances, such as straw, wood of various 
kinds, willow, beach, etc., and a number of 
grasses. 


Merry Making. 


Capillary attraction—the moustache. 
He who writes what is wrong, wrongs what is 
right. 
Wanted—to hear a piece of music executed 
by a quire of bank notes. 


When Louis Napoleon muzzles the press, can 
the act be called a sample of paper muslin? 
An English paper thinks it is the first duty of 
tetotallers to get the duty off from tea totally. 
A brother lawyer once told John G. Saxe 
thet a beard was unprofessional. ‘ Right,” said 
Saxe, “alawyer cannot be too barefaced.” 


Ona child being told, the other day, that he 
must be broken of a bad habit, he actually re- 
plied: “Pa, hadn’t I better be mended ?” 


A lady advertises in the Glasgow Herald that 
she wants a gentleman for breakfast and tea. 
The cannibal ! 

A California jury in a suicide case lately 
found the following verdict: ‘‘ We, the jury, 
find that the deceased was a fool.’’ 

The Geneva Fireman’s Journal has for its 
motto: ‘Out with the masheen.” Wouldn’t 
“ Out with the fire” be alittle more appropriate ? 


' “Trath is stranger than fiction,” said the 
man, when told that his daughter had eloped 
with a negro beau. : 

Astonishing what a difference in looks a suit 
of clothes or a coat of paint will make—but 
neither will increase the worth of what they 
cover. 

Contrasted Proverbs —‘In a multitude of 
councillors there is wisdom.—Solomon. In a 
muititade of councilmen there is folly.—P.c- 
ayune. 

They have got a pig in Ohio so thoroughly 
educated ‘that he has taken to music. ‘I'hey 

late his tune by twisting his tail; the great- 
er the twist, the higher the notes. 

If the Queen of England were obliged to sup- 
port her eldest son, in what respect would she 
resemble a well flog urchin? Ans.—She 
would have the Prince (prints) of Wales on her 
hands. 

An Irishman being asked why he fled from 
his colors, said his heart was a3 good as any 
man’s in the regiment, but he protested his 
cowardly legs would run away witn him, what- 
ever he coald do. 

A lawyer, being sick, made his last will and 
testament, an@ gave all his estate to fools and 
madmen! Being asked the reason for so doing, 
he said; “ From such { got it, and to such I re- 
turn it again.” 

Boughton painted a dog, the other day, with 
such perfection that, on the passage of a sansage 

m up Broadway, he broke his chain, and 
ise rn Maiden Lane as if he had been pur- 
saed by four pie pans and a policeman. 

“IT find, Dick, that you are in the habit of 
taking my best jokes and passing them off as 
your own? Do you call that gentlemanly con- 
duct?” “To be sure ldo, Tom. A true gen 


MERRY MAKING. 


A contem rem J thinks Barnum ought to of- 
fer a prize the homeliest woman. 
« Why is Sebastopol like money paid ? Becanse 
it has been shelled out. 

When is the weather favorable to hay mak- 
ing? When it “rains pitchforks.” 

When are writers like cattle? When they’ are 
absolutely driven to the pen. 

Do fish ever sleep—and if not, w 
use of making abed inthe sea? = 

“Sea serpent oil” is said to be a sufe cure for 
consumption. 

A bad thought and corrupt molar gré alike in 


was the 


this respect—the sooner both are out of four head 
the better. 
The Rochester American thinks yougg ladies 


should never object to being kissed by Editors ; 
they should make every allowance for the /free- 
dom of the press. 4 

“ Well, Jommy didn’t quite kill you with a 
brick-bat, did he, Pat?” “‘No. By the piper, 
Iwish he had.” “ What for?” “So I could 
have scen him hung, the veilyain.” 

“It isnot proper for you to play school, my 
dear, today, for it’s Sunday.” “I know it, 
mother,” replied the little girl, “but it is Sun- 
day-schoot that I am playing.” 


A remarkably hard dnnker, who was expir- 
ing, begged one of his friends to bring him a 
goblet of -water, telling him, “On our death- 
beds we must be reconciled to our enemies.” 


A certain sign-board has the following classi- 
cal inscription: ‘All persons what are found 
fyghtening or trespussing on this ground will 
be executed wid the utmost wigger of the lawr.” 


An old sea captain used to say he didn’t care 
how he dressed when abroad, “because nobody 
knew him.” And he didn’t care how he dressed 
when at home, “ because everybody knew him.” 


The following is an exact copy of a note 
handed a few days since by a little French boy 
to his school mistress, as an excuse for absence 
from school: ‘‘ Adolph he coulden com becos he 
diden fiel vel.” 

At Springfield lately, Frederick Dwight, who 
had inflicted a large amount of poetry on Miss 
Eunice E. Culver, of Blandford, and threatened 
to marry her, was mulcted ‘in $2500 for marrying 
another woman. 


Mrs. W., walking on one of the wharves in 
New York, jocosely asked a sailor why a ship 
was always called “she.” ‘O, faith,” says the 
son of Neptune, “‘ because the rigging costs 
more than the hull.” 


A Mr. Bachelor, of Upton, Mass, advertises 
jr a wife of “ forty-five or tifty.” Mr. B. is a 
widower in good condition, though a bachelor 
by name; he has some property, but his best 
7 ae ee as a husband is that he is stone 

lind. 


An ignorant candidate for medical honors, 
having thrown himself almost ihro a fever 
from his incapability of answering the ques- 
tions, was’ asked by one of the censors how 
he would sweat a patient for the rheuma- 
tism? He answered, “I would send him here 


tleman will take 2 joke from a friend.” 


to be examined !” 


